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PEE FACE. 



The first edition of my Algebra was received with unex-* 
pected favor. Almost immediately after its publication, it was 
adopted as a text-book in half a dozen colleges, besides nu- 
merous academies and schools ; and the most flattering testi- 
monials were received from every part of the country. I 
have thus been stimulated to increased exertions to render it 
less unworthy of pubHc favor. Every line of it has been sub- 
jected to a thorough revision. The work has been read by 
several successive classes in the University, and wherever, im- 
provement seemed practicable, alterations have been freely 
made. I have also availed myself of the suggestions of sev* 
eral professors in other colleges. This edition will accord- 
ingly be found to differ considerably from the preceding. Al- 
terations, more or less important, have been made on nearly 
every page. Among these may be mentioned the addition of 
Continued Fractions, the Extraction of the Roots of Numbers, 
Elimination by means of the Greatest Common Divisor, and a 
large collection of Miscellaneous Examples. 

It is believed that this treatise contains as much of Algebra 
as can be profitably read in the time allotted to this study in 
most of our colleges, and that those subjects have been se- 
lected which are most important in a course of mathematical 
study. These materials I have endeavored to combine, so as 
to form a consistent treatise. I have aimed \.o cviN&N^V^ m*^^ 
mind of the student a habit of generalization, aivdi \.o \«^^\sv\sv\ft 
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reduce every principle to its most general form. At the same 
time, I have been solicitous not to discourage the young begin- 
ner, vtrho frequently finds it much more difficult to comprehend 
a general than a particular proposition. Accordingly, many 
of the Problems have been twice stated. I first give a simple 
numerical problem, and then repeat the same problem in a 
more general form. I have labored to develop, in a clear 
and intelligible manner, the most important properties of equa- 
tions, and have bestowed great pains upon the selection of 
examples to illustrate these properties. Throughout the work 
I have endeavored to render the most important principles so 
prominent as to arrest attention ; and I have reduced them, as 
far as practicable, to the form of concise and simple rules. It 
is believed that, in respect of difficulty, this treatise need not 
discourage any youth of fifteen years of age who possesses 
average abilities, while it is designed to form close habits of 
reasonmg, and cultivate a truly philosophical spirit in more 
mature minds. 

As the chief advantage to be expected from the study of the 

Mathematics arises from the student's own efforts to master the 
difficulties of the subject, it has been thought inexpedient to 
publish a Key to this treatise. The pupil should receive suf- 
ficient assistance from his teacher to prevent discouragement ; 
but to solve all the problems for a pupil, without the necessity 
of effort on his part, is to render the study of Algebra weU-nigh 
valueless. 
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ALGEBRA. 

SECTION I. 

PRBLIMINAIIY DEFINITIONS AND NOTATION. 

{Article 1.) Whatever is capable of increase or diminution, 
or will admit of mensuration, is called magnitude or quantity. 

A sum of money, therefore, is a quantity, since we may in- 
crease it or diminish it. A line, a surface, a weight, and other 
things of this nature, are quantities ; but an idea is not a quantity. 

(2.) Mathematics is the science of quantity, or the science 
which investigates the means of measuring quantity. The 
operations of the mind, therefore, such as memory, imagina- 
tion, judgment, &c., are not subjects of mathematical investi- 
gation, since they are not quantities. 

(3.) Mathematics is divided into pure and mixed. Pure 
mathematics comprehends all inquiries into the relations of 
magnitude in the abstract, and without reference to material 
bodies. It embraces numerous subdivisions, such as Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry, &c. 

In the mixed mathematics these abstract principles are ap- 
plied to various questions which occur in nature. Thus, in 
Surveying, the abstract principles of Geometry are applied to 
the measurement of land ; in Navigation, the same principles 
are applied to the determination of a ship's place at sea ; in 
Optics, they are employed to investigate the properties of 
light ; and in AstroMomy, to determine the distances of the 
heavenly bodi^. 

(4.) Algebra is that branch of mathematics which enables us^ 
by means of letters and other symbols, to abridge and generalize 
the reasoning employed in the solution of all questions relating 
io numbers. 
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Arithmetic is the art or science of numbering. It treats of 
the nature and properties of numbers, but it is limited to cer- 
tain methods of calculation which occur in common practice. 
Algebra is more comprehensive, and has been called by New- 
ton, Universal Arithmetic. 

(5.) The following are the main points of difference between 
Arithmetic and Algebra. 

FirsU the operations of Algebra are more general than those 
of Arithmetic. In Arithmetic we represent quantities by par- 
ticular numbers, as 2, 6, 7, &c., which numbers always retain 
the same value. The results obtained, therefore, are applicable 
only to the particular question proposed. Thus, if it is re- 
quired to find the interest of a thousand dollars for three 
months at six per cent., the question may be solved by Arith- 
metic, and we obtain an answer, which is applicable only to 
this problem. 

But in the solution of a general Algebraic problem we em- 
ploy letters, to which any value may be attributed at pleasure. 
The results obtained, therefore, are equally applicable to all 
questions of a particular class. Thus, if we have given the 
sum and difference of two quantities, we may obtain by means 
of Algebra a general expression for the quantities themselves. 
This result will always be found true, whatever may be the 
magnitude of the quantities. Hence Algebra is adapted to the 
investigation of genera/ joriTicipfes, while Arithmetic is confined 
to operations upon particular numbers. 

Secondly, Algebra enables us to solve a vast number of 
problems, which are too difficult for common Arithmetic. 
Some of the problems in Sections VII. and VIII. may be 
solved by Arithmetical methods ; but others can not thus be 
resolved, particularly such problems as are given in Sections 
XII., XIV., &c. 

Thirdly, in Arithmetic all the diflferent quantities which en- 
ter into a problem are blended together in the result, so as to 
leave no trace of the operations to which they have been sub- 
jected. From a simple inspection of the result, we can not 
tell whether it was derived by multiplication or division, invo- 
lution or evolution, or what connection it has with the given 
quantities of the problem. But in a general Algebraic solu- 
tion, aJJ the different quantities are preserved distinct from each 
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Other, and we see at a glance how all the data of the problem 
are combined in the result. Illustrations of this remark will 
be found in Section VIL, &c. 

Fourthly^ the operations of Algebra are often far more con- 
cise than those of Arithmetic. Thus, although some of the 
problems in Sections VIL and VIII. may be solved Arith- 
metically, these solutions are generally much more tedious 
than the Algebraic. This advantage which is possessed by 
Algebra is partly due to the representation of the unknown 
quantities by letters, and their introduction into the operations 
as if they were -already known, and partly to the fact that the 
operations of multiplication, division, &c., are at first merely 
indicated, and are not actually performed until an Algebraic 
expression has been reduced to its simplest form. 

Finally, perhaps the most striking difference between Arith- 
metic and Algebra springs from the use of negative quantities, 
which give rise to many peculiar results. 

The full purport of these remarks will be best apprehended 
after the student has made some progress in the study of Al- 
gebra. 

(6.) A definition is the explanation of any term or word. It 
is essential to a perfect definition that it distinguish the thing 
defined from every thing else. Thus, if we say that man is a 
biped, it is an imperfect definition of man, because there are 
many other bipeds. 

(7.) A theorem is the statement of some property, the truth 
of which is required to be proved. Thus the principle that 
the sum of the three angles of any triangle is equal to two 
right angles, is a theorem, the truth of which is demonstrated 
by Geometry. 

{S.) A problem is a question requiring something to be done. 
Thus, to draw one line perpendicular to another is a problem. 
Theorems and problems are both known by the general term 
of propositions. 

(9.) A determinate problem is one which admits of a certain 
or definite answer. An indeterminate problem commonly ad- 
mits of an indefinite number of solutions ; although when the 
answers are required in positive whole numbers, they are in 
some cases confined within certain limits, and in others the 
problem may be impossible 
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(10.) The solution of a problem is the process by which we 
obtain the answer to it A numerical solution is the obtaining 
an answer in numbers. A geometrical solution is the obtaining 
an answer by the principles of geometry. A mechanical so- 
lution is one which is gained by trials. 

(11.) The principal symbols employed in Algebra are the 
following : 

The sign + (an erect cross) is named pltis, and is employed 
to denote the addition of two or more numbers. Thus, 5+3 
signiiSes that we must add 3 to the number 5, in which case 
the result is 8. In the same manner, 11+6 is equal to 17; 
14+10 is equal to 24, &c. 

We also make use of the same sign to connect several num- 
bers together. Thus, 7+5+9 signifies that to the number 7 
we must add 5 and also 9, which make 21. 

So, also, the sum of 8+5+13+11 + 1+3+10 is equal to 61. 

(12.) In order to generalize numbers we represent them by 
letters, as a, b, c, d, &c. Thus the expression a+b signifies 
the sum of two numbers, which we represent by a and 6, and 
these may be any numbers whatever. In the same manner, 
m+n+p+x signifies the sum of the numbers represented by 
these four letters. If we knew, therefore, the numbers repre- 
sented by the letters, we could easily find by arithmetic the 
value of such expressions. 

The first letters of the alphabet are commonly used to rep- 
resent known quantities, and tRe last letters those which are 
unknown. 

(13.) The sign — (a horizontal line) is called minus, and in- 
dicates that one quantity is to be subtracted from another. 
Thus, 8—5 signifies that the number 5 is to be taken from the 
number 8, which leaves a remainder of 3. In like manner, 
12—7 is equal to 5, and 20—14 is equal to 6, &c. 

Sometimes we may have several numbers to subtract from 
a single one. Thus, 16—5—4 signifies that 5 is to be subtract- 
ed from 16, and this remainder is to be further diminished by 
4, leaving 7 for the result. In the same manner, 50—1—3—5- 
—7—9 is equal to 25. So, also, a—b signifies that the number 
designated by a is to be diminished by the number designated 
by 6. 
Quantities preceded by the sign + are called positive quan- 
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tities; those preceded by the sign — , negative quantities. 
When no sign is prefixed to a quantity, + is to be understood. 
Thus, a+b—c is the same as -i-a+b—c. 

(14.) The sign X (an inclined cross) is employed to denote 
the multiplication of two or more numbers. Thus, 3X5 signi- 
fies that 3 is to be multiplied by 5, making 15. In like man- 
ner, aXb signifies a multiplied by b; and aXbXc signifies the 
continued product of the numbers designated by a, 6, and c, 
and so on for any number of quantities. 

Multiplication is also frequently indicated by placing a point 
between the successive letters. Thus, a.b .c .d signifies the 
same thing as axbxcxd. 

Generally, however, when numbers are represented by let- 
ters, their multiplication is indicated by writing them in suc- 
cession without the interposition of any sign. Thus, a b sig- 
nifies the same thing diS a. b or aXb; and a b c d is equivalent 
to a. b.c.d, or aXbXcXd, 

It must be remarked that the notation a. b or a b is seldom 
employed except when the numbers are designated by letters. 
If, for example, we attempt to represent the product of the 
numbers 5 and 6 in this manner, 5 . 6 might be confounded 
with an integer followed by a decimal fraction ; and 56 would 
be read fifty-six^ according to the common system of nota 
tion. 

The multiplication of numbers may, however, be expressed 
by placing a point between them, in cases where no ambiguity 
can arise from the use of this symbol. Thus, 1.2.3.4 is 
sometimes used to represent the continued product of the num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4. 

(15.) When two or more quantities are multiplied together, 
each of them is called ^, factor. Thus, in the expression 7X5, 
7 is a factor, and so is 5. In the product abc there are three 
factors, a, &, c. 

When a quantity is represented by a letter, it is called a 
literal factor, to distinguish it from a numerical factor, which 
is represented by an Arabic numeral. TKus, in the expression 
5«J, 5 is a numerical factor, while a and 6 are literal factors. 

(16.) The character H- (a horizontal line with a point above 
and below) shows that the quantity which precedes it is to be 
divided by that which follows. 
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Thus, 24-=-6 signifies that 24 is to be divided by 6, making 4. 
So, also, a-7-6 is a d vided by 6. 

Generally, however, the division of two numbers is indi- 
cated by writing the dividend above the divisor, and drawing 
a line between them. 

Thus, 24 -i- 6 and a-i-b are usually written 7 and }. 

(17.) The sign = (two horizontal lines) when placed be- 
tween two quantities, denotes that they are equal to each 
other. 

Thus, 7+6=13 signifies that the sum of 7 and 6 is equal to 
13. So, also, $1 = 100 cents, is read one dollar equals one 
hundred cents ; 3 shillings=36 pence, is read three shillings 
are equal to thirty-six pence. In like manner, a=b signifies 
that a is equal to 6; and a-^-h^c—d signifies that the sum of 
the numbers designated by a and h is equal to the diflference 
of the numbers designated by c and d. 

(18.) The symbol > is called the sign of inequality ^ and 
when placed between two numbers, denotes that one of them 
is greater than the other, the opening of the sign being turned 
toward the greater number. 

Thus, 3<5 signifies that 3 is less than 5, and 11>6 denotes 
that 11 is greater than 6. So, also, a>6 shows that a is 
greater than 6, and c<rf shows that c is less than d. 

(19.) The coefficient of a quantity is the number or letter 
prefixed to it, showing how often the quantity is to be taken. 

Thus, instead of writing a+a+a+a+a, which represents 
five a's added together, we write 5a, where 5 is the coefficient 
of a. In like manner, lOah signifies ten times the product of 
a and 6. The coefficient may be either a whole number or a 
fraction. Thus, |a signifies three fourths of a. When no co- 
efficient is expressed, 1 is always to be understood. Thus, la 
and a signify the same thing. 

The coefficient may be a letter as well as a figure. In the 
expression mx^ m may be considered as the coefficient of a:, 
because x is to be taken as many times as there are units in m. 
If m stands for 5, then mx is 5 times x. 

In 4aa;, 4 may he considered as the coefficient of ax, or 4a 
may be considered as the coefficient of x. 

(20.) The products formed by the successive multiplication of 
the same number by itself are called the powers of that number, 
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Thus, 2X2=4, the second power of 2. 
2 X 2 X 2= 8, the third power. 
2X2X2X2=16, the fourth power, &c. 
So, also, 3X3=9, the second power of 3. 

3X3X3=27, the third power, &c. 
Also, aXa=aa, the second power of a. 
aXaXa=aaaj the third power, &c. 
In general, any power of a quantity is designated by the 
number of factors which form the product. 

(21.) For the sake of brevity, powers are usually expressed 
by writing the root once, with a number above it at the right 
hand, showing how many times the root is taken as a factor. 
This number is called the exponent of the power. 
Thus, instead of 
aa, we write a', where 2 is the exponent of the power. 
aaa, " a", where 3 is the exponent of the power. 
aaaUf " a*, where 4 is the exponent of the power. 
aaaaa, " a', where 5 is the exponent of the power, &c. 
When no exponent is expressed, 1 is always understood. 
Thus, a* and a signify the same thing. 

Exponents may be attached to figures as well as letters. 
Thus, the product of 3 by 3 may be written 3', which equals 9 
" 3X3X3 " 3', " 27 
" 3X3X3X3 " S\ " 81 
" 3X3X3X3X3 " 3*, ** 243 
(22.) A root of a quantity is a factor, which, multiplied by 
itself a certain number of times, will produce the given quan- 
tity. 

The symbol \^ is called the radical sign, and when pre- 
fixed to a quantity denotes that its root is to be extracted, 
Thus^ 

-^9, or simply ^/9, denotes the square root of 9, which is 3. 
^64 denotes the cube root of 64, which is 4. 
-yTe denotes the fourth root of 16, which is 2. 
So, also, 

Va, or simply ^/a, is the square root of a. 
Va denotes the third or cube root of a. 
Va denotes the fourth root of a. 

^a denotes the nth root of a, where n may represent any 
nmnber whatever. 
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The number placed over the radical sign is called the indeoc 
of the root. . Thus, 2 is the index of the square root, 3 of the 
cube root, 4 of the fourth root, and n of the nth root. The in- 
dex of the square root is usually omitted. Thus, instead of 
^ab, we usually write \/a6. 

(23.) When four quantities are proportional, the proportion 
is expressed by points, as in arithmetic. Thus, a:b::c:d, 
signifies that a has to b the same ratio which c has to d. 

(24.) A vinculum , or a parenthesis ( ), indicates that 

several quantities are to be subjected to the same operation. 

Thus, a+b+cXd, or (a+6+c)xrf, denotes that the sum of 
a, b, and c is to be multiplied by d. But a+b+cXd, denotes 
that c only is to be multiplied by d. 

When the parenthesis is used, the sign of multiplication is 
generally omitted. Thus, (a+6+c)Xd is the same as {a+h 
-hc)d, or d{a-hb-hc). 

(25.) Three dots • . • are sometimes employed to denote 
thetefore or consequently, 

A few other symbols are employed in algebra, in addition to 
those here enumerated, which will be explained as they occur. 

(26.) Every number written in algebraic language, that is, 
by aid of algebraic symbols, is called an algebraic quantity, or 
an algebraic expression. 

Thus, 3a is the algebraic expression for three times the 
number a. 

4a' is the algebraic expression for four times the square of 
the number a. 

la*V is the algebraic expression for seven times the third 
power of a multiplied by the fourth power of b. 

(27.) An algebraic quantity, not composed of parts which 
are separated from each other by the sign of addition or sub- 
traction, is called a monomial, or a quantity of one term, or 
simply a term. 

Thus, 2a, 5bc, and Ixy^ are monomials. 

(28.) An algebraic expression, which is composed of several 
terms, is called a polynomial. 

Thus, a+26+5c— rf is a polynomial. 

A polynomial consisting of two terms only, is usually called 
a binomial; one consisting oi three terms is called a trinomial. 

Thusi 3a+5b is a binomial, and a+36c+xy is a trinomiaL 
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(29.) The numerical value of an algebraic expression is the 
result obtained when we attribute particular values to the 
letters. 

Suppose the expression is 2a'&. 

If we make a=2 and ft=3, the value of this expression will 
be 2X2X2X3=24. 

If we make a=4 and 6=3, the value of the same expression 
will be 2X4X4X3=96. 

The numerical value of a polynomial is not aflFected by 
changing the order of the terms, provided we preserve their 
respective signs. 

The expressions a'+2a6+6*, a*+6'+2a6, 6*+2a6+a% have 
all the same numerical value. 

Thus, if a=6 and 6=2, the value of a* will be 25, that of 
2ah will be 20, and V will be 4 ; and if these numbers are 
added together, their sum will be the same in whatever order 
they are placed. Thus, 



25 


25 


20 


20 


4 


4 


20 


4 


25 


4 


25 


20 


4 
49 


20 
49 


4 
49 


25 

49 


20 
49 


25 

49 



(30.) Each of the literal factors which compose a term is 
called a dimension of this term ; and the degree of a term is 
the number of these factors or dimensions. A numerical co- 
efficient is not counted as a dimension. 

Thus, 3a is a term of one dimension, or of the first degree. 
bah is a term of two dimensions, or of the second degree. 
6a*ic" is a term of six dimensions, or of the sixth degree. 
In general, the degree, or the number of dimensions of a 
term, is equal to the sum of the exponents of the letters con- 
tained in the term. 

Thus, the degree of the term 6ab*cd* is 1+2+1+3 or 7; 
that is, this term is of the seventh degree. 

j(31.) A polynomial is said to be homogeneous when all its 
terms are of the same degree. 

Thus, 2a— 36+c, is of the first degree and homogeneous. 

3a'— 4a6+6', is of the second degree and homogeneous. 
2a*+3a'c— 4c'rf, is of the third degree and homogene- 
ous. 
5a"— 2aJ+£r, is not homogeneous. 
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(32.) Like or similar terms are terms composed of the same 
letters affected with the same exponents. 

Thus, ^ah and lah are similar terms; 

5aV and 3aV are also similar terms. 

But ^aV and 4a'& are not similar ; for, although they contain 
the same letters, the same letters are not affected with the 
same exponents. 

(33.) The reciprocal of a quantity is the quotient arising 
from dividing a unit by that quantity. 

Thus, the reciprocal of 2 is | ; the reciprocal of a is \. 

(34.) A few examples are here subjoined, to exercise the 
learner on the preceding definitions and remarks. 

Examples in which words are to he converted into algebraic 
symbols. 

Ex. I. What is the algebraic expression for the following 
statement ? The second power of a, increased by twice the 
product of a and b, diminished by c, and increased by d^ is 
equal to seventeen times /. 

Ans. a"+2a6-c-fd[=17f. 

Ex. 2. The quotient of three divided by the sum of x and 
four, is equal to twice b diminished by eight. 

Ex. 3. One third of the difference between six times x and 
four, is equal to the quotient of five divided by the sum of a 
and b. 

Ex. 4. Three quarters of x increased by five, is equal ta 
three sevenths of b diminished by seventeen. 

Ex. 5. One ninth of the sum of six times x and five, added 
to one third of the sum of twice x and four, is equal to the 
product of a, ft, and c. 

Ex. 6. The quotient arising from dividing the sum of a and 
b by the product of c and rf, is equal to four times the sum of c, 
/, g, and h. 

(35.) Examples in which the algebraic signs are to be trans- 
lated into common language. 

„ x-{-a . X d 

Ex. 1. — !-+-=■ 



b c a-^-b 

Ans. The quotient arising from dividing the sum of a; and a 
by 6, increased by the quotient of x divided by c, is equal to 
fAe quotient of d divided by the sum o? a and b. 
^:r.2. 7a'+(b--c)X(d+e)=g'^h. 
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How should the preceding example be read, when the first 
parenthesis is omitted ? 



3+6-c 3 7+a 

26+c 
Ex. 4. 4\/a6— 25=^ y 

Ex. 5. 2ajyb^-ac=5{h+d'\-x). 

(36.) Find the value of the following expressions, when a= 
6; 6=5, and c=4. 



Ex. 1. a^+3ab-'c\ 



Ex. 2. a*X{a+b)—2abc. 



^^- 3- ^+^'' 



26c 

J?a;. 4. c-f 



^n^. 36+90—16=110. 

^7i«. 156. 



Atis. 28 



\^2czc+c* 



JSx. 5. y/b'-ac+V2ac+c\ 



Ex. 6. 3x/c+2av^2a+6+2c. 



JEx. 7. (3x/c+2a)%/2a+6+2c. 

JEa:. 8. In the expression ^ _g«_v 1©^ a=3, 6=6, c=2, 

and a:=6 ; what is its numerical value? 

Ex. 9. What is the value of \/5x/a:+5x/y+ x/a;+ ^/y, when 
r=9 and y=4:J 

Ex. 10. What is the valueof a:*— 4a;"+7a:*— 6a:, when a:=3? 

Ex. 11. What is the value of 5(a:*+y*)+4a;y, when a:=4 and 
y=6? ' 

Ex. 12. What is the value of VTo+5— VlO+a;, when a;=6? 

Ex. 13. What is the value of 2a:'+ \/2a;'+l, when a:=2^ 
Ex. 14. What is the value o{2x—lfy/x, when a:=81 ? 



SECTION n. 



ADDITION. 

(87 ) Addition is the connecting of quantities together by 
means of their proper signs, and incorporating such as can be 
united into one sum. 

It is convenient to distinguish three Cases. 

CASE I. 
When the quantities are similar and have the same signs. 

RULE. 

Add the coefficients of the several quantities together^ and to 
their sum annex the common ktter or letters^ prefixing the com^- 
mon sign. 

Thus, the sum of 3a and 5a is obviously 8a. So, also, ^3a 
and —5a make —8a; for the minus sign before each of the 
terms shows that they are to be subtracted, not from each 
other, but from some quantity which is not here expressed ; 
and if 3a and 5a are to be successively subtracted from the 
same quantity, it is the same as subtracting at once 8a. 

EXAMPLES. 

3a — 3aft 2b+2x a— 2a:' 2a+ y* 

5a — 6aJ Sb+'tx 4a— 3a:' 5a+2y* 
7a — ab b+2x 3a— 5a:* 9a+3y' 

a —lab 4&+3a: 7a— a:* 4a+6y' 

16a -17a6 
The learner must continually bear in mind the remark of 
4r/. 13, that when no sign is prefixed lo a c\\vaTA;\\.^^\ba& v& aL 
ivajs to be understood. 
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CASE 11. 

(38.) When the quantities are similar, but have different 
signs. 



RULE. 



Add all the positive coefficients together^ and also all those 
that are negative ; subtract the least of these results from the 
greater ; to the difference annex the common letter or letters^ and 
prefix the sign of the greater sum. 

Thus, instead of 7a— 4a, we may write 3a, since these two 
expressions obviously have the same value. 

Also, if we have 6a— 2a+3a— a, this signifies that from 5a 
we are to subtract 2a, add 3a to the remainder, and then sub- 
tract a from this last sum, the result of which operation is 5a. 
But it is generally most convenient to take the sum of the pos- 
itive quantities, which in this case is 8a ; then take the sum of 
the negative quantities, which in this case is 3a ; and we have 
8a— 3a or 5a, the same jesult as before. 







EXAMPLES. 






-3a 


6a:+5ay 


2ay— 7 


-2a«a: 


-6a»+2ft 


+7a' 


— 3a:+2ay 


— ay+ 8 


a^x 


2a"-3ft 


+8a 


x—%ay 


2ay— 9 


— 3a'a: 


-5a»-86 


— a 


2a;+ ay 


3ay— 11 


7a'a; 


4a»-26 



+lla 6a:+2ay 

CASE III. 
(39.) When some of the quantities are dissimilar. 

RULE. 

Collect all the like quantities together, by taking their sums or 
differences as in the two former cases, and set down those that 
are unlike, one after the other, with their proper signs. 

Unlike quantities can not be united in one term. Thus^ 2a 
and 36 neither make ba nor 56. Their sum c^n otX-^ \i^ ^tvV 
ten 2a"h3b, 
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EXAMPLES. 

2xy-2a?" Sx^y+2ax 2ax-220 2z -18y 

Sx^+xy -2a?y'— ax' ac" -2ax Sxy +iOx 
x'- xy ~3y'a;+3fla:' 6a:' -3a; 2a:'y+25y 

4x' — 3a;y — 8x'y— ax Sx +100 12x'y— xy 
6x'~ xy 8x'-120 

(40.) When several quantities are to be added together, it 
is most convenient to write all the similar terms under each 
other, as in the following example. 
Ex. 1. Add together 

llbc-\'4ad-'Sac+5cd 
Sac f 76c— 2arf+4»in 
2crf— 3a6+5ac+ an 
9an — 2bc — 2ad+ 5cd 
These terms may be written thus : 

llbc+4ad'-Sac+5cd+an+4mn''3ab 
7bc-'2ad'{-8ac+2cd+dan 
-2bc—2ad+5ac+5cd 
Sum 166c + 6ac + 1 2cd+ 1 Oan +%mn — Sab. 

Ex. 2. Add together the quantities 

7m+37i— 14p 

3a+97i— llwi 

6p — 4w»+ 8n 

1171—26— m 

Ans. 3a— 26— 9m+81n~9jr;. 

Ex. 3. Add together 

4a'6 + 3cW-9ffi'n-6a6' 
4m'n- ab^+5c*d +7a»6 
. 6m'n- 6c"flf+4mn'-8a6' 
7ffin'+ 6c"rf-6m'n-6a'6 
9cy -10a6'-8m'7i+12a'6 
Ans. 17a'6+18cy-12iM'n-25a6'+ll»i«*. 
JBx, 4. Add together 

36- a-6c- 116^-9/ 
6c -5/'- rf+ 66 -3a 
3a-26-3c+ 27e+ll/ 
3e-7/+56- 8c+9rf 
I7c-66-7a- ad-5e 
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Ex, 5. Add together 

2a6'+3(zc'+ db'x- Shy^+lOky 

2ab^--Sx^ - b'x- 4ky^-l5ht/ 

bhy - Ay'-22ac'-10a:' - AaV 

l9ac^-SVx+ 9a;' + 6Ay + 2ky^ 

Ans. -9hy''+l5ky—2ky^—9hy-4x\ 
(41.) It must be observed that the term addition is used in 
a more extended sense in algebra than in arithmetic. In arith- 
metic, where all quantities are regarded as positive, addition 
implies augmentation. The sum of two quantities will there- 
fore be numerically greater than either quantity. Thus the 
sum of 7 and 5 is 12, which is numerically greater than either 
5 or 7. 

But in algebra we consider negative as well as positive 
quantities ; and by the sum of two quantities, we mean their 
aggregate, regard being paid to their signs. Thus the sum 
of +7 and —5 is +2, which is numerically less than either 7 
or 5, So, also, the sum of +a and —b is a—b. In this case, 
the algebraic sum is numerically the difference of the two 
quantities. 

This is one instance, among many, in which the same terms 
are used in a much more general sense in the higher mathe- 
matics than they are in arithmetic. 

Ex. 6. What is the sum of 3a'6V+5aWc-7aa:+2a6V 
-6a6V-9aa;-4a6V~lla'6V-17a*^^'c+6tw:. 

Ans. 
Ex. 7. What is the sum of 9fl'-17fl'a;+5a'6V-i-4a'x+8a' 
-8a'6V+3a'+19a»6V-2fl'a:--lla'+4a'6V. 

-4.715. 

Ex. 8. What is the sum of dam^+lSn—dxy^+^ax + 6n 
''2am*+l7ax+9xy^+Sam^'-llax+ln—Qxy\ 

Ans. 
Ex. 9. What is the sum of 15a'y— 4a'a:+10am— ISa'x— 9a»i 
'{'7a*y+l2am-ea*y-\'lla''x—5a*y+l4am—8a^x. 

Ans. 
Ex. 10. What is the sumof 21a77i'-3a'6+lla;y'+15(Z5--5«'J 
'{'lSag-6am'+l7a^b'-8xy^-9ag+l9a''b-'7xy\ 

Ans. 
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SUBTRACTION. 

(42.) Subtraction is the taking of one quantity from anoth- 
er ; or it is finding the difference between two quantities of 
sets of quantities. 

Let it be required to subtract 8—3 from 15. 

Now 8— 3 is equal to 6. 

And 5 subtracted from 15 leaves 10. 

The result, then, must be 10. But, to perform the operation 
on the numbers as they were given, we first subtract 8 from 
15, and obtain 7. This result is too small by 3, because the 
number 8 is larger by 3 than the number which was required 
to be subtracted. Therefore, in order to correct this result, 
the 3 must be added, and we have 

15-8+3=10, as before. 

Again, let it be required to subtract c— rf from a— 6. It is 
plain, that if the part c were alone to be subtracted, the re- 
mainder would be 

a—b^c. 

But as the quantity actually proposed to be subtracted is 
less than c by d, too much has been taken away by d, and, 
therefore, the true remainder will be greater than a—b^c by 
rf, and will hence be expressed by 

a— 6— c+rf, 
where the signs of the last two terms are both contrary to 
what they were given in the subtrahend. 

(43.) Hence we deduce the following general 

RULE. 

Conceive the signs of all the terms of the subtrdkeud to >>«► 
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changed from + to ~*j or from — to +, and then colkct the 
terms together^ as in the several cases of addition. 

It is better in practice to leave the signs of the subtrahend 
unchanged, and simply conceive them to be changed ; that is, 
treat the quantities as if the signs were changed ; for, other- 
wise, when we come to revise the work to detect any error in 
the operation, we might often be in doubt as to what were the 
signs of the quantities as originally proposed. 

EXAMPLES. 

From 5a'— 26 5xy+8x—2 10 Sx—Sxy 4ax—2x^y 

Subtract 2g'+5& SxySx—7 —x+S — xy Sax—5xy* 
Remainder 3a'— 76 7 — 7a:— 2a:y 

From 5a+46-2c+7rf From lla:y+2y'-16x' 
Take Sa+2b+ c+5d Take - 4xy+6y'-18a:' 
Remainder 2a+2bSc+2d 

From 6aby'-4xy+4xz From x^+2xy+y^ 
Take —Saby+5xz+3xy Take x'— 2xy+y' 
Remainder daby— xz—lxy 

From 3a' + ax + 2x' — 1 4a'a: + 1 9ax' - 4a;' + ba'x'' 
Take 2a'-4aa;+ a;'-15a'x+llaa:'-15a'a;'-4a:' 

Subtraction may be proved as in Arithmetic, by adding the 
remainder to the subtrahend. The sum should be equal to the 
minuend. 

(44.) The term subtraction, it will be perceived, is used in 

a more general sense in algebra than in arithmetic. In arith- 
metic, where all quantities are regarded as positive, a number 
is always diminished by subtraction. But in algebra, the dif- 
ference between two quantities may be numerically greater 
than either. Thus, the difference between +a and —6 is a+b. 

The distinction between positive and negative quantities 
may be illustrated by the scale of a thermometer. The de 
grees above zero are considered positive, and those below zero 
negative. From five degrees above zero to five degrees be 
low zero, the numbers stand thus : 

+5, +4, +3, +2, +1, 0, -1, -2, -3, -4, -5. 

The difference between five degrees above zero and five 
degrees below zero is ten degrees, wbicVv \a nvvccve^Ya^iSic^ ^^ 
suag of the two quantities. 
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(45.) In practice, it is often sufficient merely to indicate the 
subtraction of a polynomial, without actually performing the 
operation. This is done by inclosing the polynomial in a pa- 
renthesis, and prefixing the sign — . 

Thus, 5a-36+4c-(3a-26+8c) 

signifies that the entire quantity 3a— 25+ 8c is to be subtracted 
from 5a--3&+4c. The subtraction is here merely indicated. 
If we actually perform the operation, the expression becomes 

5a— 3&+4c— 3a+2&— 8c, 
or 2a— 6— 4c. 

(46.) According to the preceding principle, polynomials may 
be written in a variety of forms. 

Thus, a— 6— c+d 
is equivalent to a— (6+ c— d), 
or to a— 6— (c— rf), 
or to a+ d—{b+c). 

Transformations of this sort, which consist in decomposing 
a polynomial into two parts separated from each other by the 
sign — , are of frequent use in algebra. It is recommended to 
the student to write out polynomials like the above, contain- 
ing both positive and negative terms, in all the possible modes, 
including several terms in a parenthesis. 

In the following examples, let the results all be reduced to 
their simplest form. 

Ex. 1. a+6-(2a-36)-(5a+76)-(-13a+26)=. 

Ex. 2. 37a-5/-(3a-26-5c)-(6a-46+3A)=. 

Ex. 3. 8a'a:y-5&a;'y+I7ca;y'-9y*-(a"a:y+3&a:'y-I3ca:y"+ 
20y»)=. 

Ex. 4. 28aa;' - 1 6a'x' + 25a'a; - 1 3a* - (1 8ax' + 20a V — 24a^x 
-7a*)=. 

(47.) It has already been remarked, in Art. 5, that algebra 
differs from arithmetic in the use of negative quantities, and it 
is important that the beginner should obtain clear ideas of their 
nature. 

In many cases, the terms positive and negative are merely 

relative. They indicate some sort of opposition between two 

classes of quantities, such that if one class should be added^ the 

otAer ought to be subtracted. Thus, \f a sVvv^ s^\\^ ^\\.^TXva.t6ly 

northward and southward, and the molvou \xv oive ^vc^^Naow \& 
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called positive^ the motion in the opposite direction should be 
considered negative. 

Suppose a ship, setting out from the equator, sails north- 
ward 50 miles, then southward 27 miles, then northward 15 
miles, then southward again 22 miles, and we wish to deter- 
mine the last position of the ship. If we call the northerly 
motion -f, the whole may be expressed algebraically thus : 

+50-27+15-22, 
which reduces to +16. The positive sign of the result indi- 
cates that the ship was 16 miles north of the equator. 

Suppose the same ship sails again 8 miles north, then 35 

miles south, the whole may be expressed thus : 

+50-27+15-22+8-35, 
which reduces to —11. The negative sign of the result indi- 
cates that the ship was now 1 1 miles south of the equator. 

In this example we have considered the northerly motion +, 
and the southerly motion — ; but we might with equal pro- 
priety have considered the southerly motion +, and the north- 
erly motion — . It is, however, indispensable that we adhere 
to the same system throughout, and retain the proper sign of 
the result, as this sign shows whether the ship was at any time 
north or south of the equator. 

In the same manner, if we consider easterly motion +, 
westerly motion must be regarded as — , and vice versa. 
And generally, when quantities which are estimated in differ- 
ent directions enter into the same algebraic expression, those 
which are measured in one direction being treated as +, those 
which are measured in the opposite direction must be regard- 
ed as — . 

So, also, in estimating a man's property, gaiiis and losses 
being of an opposite character, must be affected with different 
signs. Suppose a man, with a property of 1000 dollars, loses 
300 dollars, afterward gains 100, and then loses again 400 
dollars, the whole may be expressed algebraically thus : 

+ 1000-300+100-400, 
which reduces to +400. The + sign of the result indicates 
that he has now 400 dollars remaining in his possession. Sup- 
pose he further gains 50 dollars and then loses 700 dollars. 
The whoh may now be expressed thus : 

+iOOO-300+100-400-\-50-l^^, 
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which reduces to — 250, The — sign of the result indicates 
that his losses exceed the sum of all his gains and the property 
originally in his possession ; in other words, he owes 250 dol- 
lars more than he can pay, or, in common language, he is 250 
dollars worse than nothing. 

This phraseology must not be regarded as wholly figurative ; 
for, in algebra, a negative quantity standing alone is regarded 
as less than nothing; and of two negative quantities, that 
which is numerically the greatest is considered as the least; 
for if from the same number we subtract successively num- 
bers larger and larger, the remainders must continually di- 
minish. Take any number, 5 for example, and from it subtract 
successively 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, &c., we obtain 
5-1, 5-2, 5-3, 5-4, 5-5, 5-6, 5-7, 5-8, 5-9, &c., or 
reducing 

4, 3, 2, 1, 0, —1, —2, —3, —4. 
Whence we see that — 1 should be regarded as smaller than 
nothing; —2 less than — 1 ; — 3 less than —2, <fec. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. From 8xy— 5a;y+9a"m take 6x^-1 0a:y+7a'm. 

Ans. 

2. From I5a^bx— I9p^q + 11 axy — 25 take lla^bx — lBp^q 
+9axy+7. Ans. 

3. From lOax + I0a*x*y — 6ab^ + IGgm take 4ax— 13aVy 
+7aV-\-8gm. Ans. 

4. From 1 1 a^y — 1 4amn + 9gm + 1 3a" take 1 5a*y + lamn 
^\2gm—Sa*. Ans. 

5. From 1 3axy^ — Qmy + 1 Qa^hc + 8a' take 9axy^ + 2my + l^a'hc 
-'4a'. Ans. 

6. From 17a*c- ll6m + 3a;y' + 14amn' take 15a'c-21&m 
-6a:y'+8am7i'. Ans, 

1. From 35am'- 196a:+27y*-l lav' take 15a77i'-76a:+31y* 
— 23atj'. Ans. 

8. From 12a6'-3ca;-4a;y'-7a6c' take SaV-Qcx-bxy^ 
— 12a6c'. Ans. 

9. From 40a' + Wc - 66' + 3aa;y take 12a' - 46V + 56 
+4aa:y\ Ans. 

10. From 7^za:'— 50a/wn— 3bj/*+6m take Oox^ — '^amu-V^lj^f 
"^^^ • Ans. 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

(48.) Multiplication is repeating the multiplicand as many 
times as there are units in the multiplier. 

When several quantities are to be multiplied together, the 
result will be the same in whatever order the multiplication is 
performed. 

This may be demonstrated in the following manner : 

Let unity be repeated five times upon a horizontal line, and 
let there be formed four such parallel lines. 



Then it is plain that the number of units in the table is equal 
to the five units of the horizontal line, repeated as many times 
as there are units in a vertical column ; that is, to the product 
of 5 by 4. But this sum is also equal to the four units of a 
vertical line repeated as many times as there are units in a 
horizontal line ; that is, to the product of 4 by 5. Therefore, 
the product of 6 by 4 is equal to the product of 4 by 6. For 
the same reason, 2X3X4 is equal to 2X4X3, or 4X3X2, or 
3X4X2, the product in each case being 24. So, also, if a, 6, 
and c represent any three numbers, we shall have ahc equal to 
hca or cah. 

It is convenient to consider the subject of multiplication un- 
der three Cases. 
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CASE I. 

(49.) When both the factors are monomials. 

From Article 14, it appears that, in order to represent the 
multiplication of two monomials, such as Sabc and 5rfef, we 
may write these quantities in succession without interposing 
any sign, and we shall have 

Sabc6def. 

But, according to the principle stated in the preceding ar- 
ticle, this result may be written 

SX5abcdef, or I5abcdef, 
Hence we deduce the following 

RULE. 

Multiply the coefficients of the two terms together^ and to the 
product annex all the different letters in succession. 

EXAMPLES. 

Multiply 12a 5a lab laxy 6xyz 
By Sb 6x 5ac 6ay ayz 

Product S6ab 

Frotn Article 48, it appears to be immaterial in what order 
the letters of a term are arranged ; it is, however, generally 
most convenient to arrange them alphabetically. 

(50.) We have seen in Art. 21, that when the same letter 
appears several times as a factor in a product, this is briefly 
expressed by means of an exponent. Thus, aaa is written a*, 
the number 3 showing that a enters three times as a factor. 
Hence, if the same letters are found in two monomials which 
are to be multiplied together, the expression for the product 
may be abbreviated by adding the exponents of the same let- 
ters. Thus, if we are to multiply a' by a^, we find a* equiva- 
lent to aaaj and a^ to aa. Therefore the product will be aaaaa, 
which may be written a*, a result which we might have ob- 
tained at once by adding together 3 and 2, the exponents of 
the common letter a. 
Hence, since every factor of both mvAvv^Yi^T ^yi4 tcwilv^lv- 
cand must appear in the product we Yvave \\ie fe^or^vci^ 
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RULK FOH THE EXPONENTS. 

Powers of the same quantity may be multiplied by adding 
their exponents. 







EXAMPLES. 




Multiply 


6a*bc' 


2a'b'c 5a*b'c* 


2a'6V 


By 


labccT 


8abc' 7a'6Vrf 


5a'bc' 


Product 


56a'b'c'(P 


CASE 11. 





(51.) When the multiplicand is a polynomial. 

If a+6 is to be multiplied by c, this imi)lies that the sum of 
the units in a and b is to be repeated c times ; that is, the units 
in b repeated c times must be added to the units in a repeated 
also c times. Hence we deduce the following 



RULE. 



Multiply each term of the multiplicand separately by the mul- 
tipliery and add together the products. 

EXAMPLES. 

Multiply 3a+2& d'+^x+l 3y'+5a:y+2 ^x^+xy+2y'^ 
By 4a ^x xy bx^y 

Product 12a'+8a6 

CASE III. 

(52.) When both the factors are polynomials. 

If a+6 is to be multiplied by c+cf, this implies that the 
quantity a+b is to be repeated as many times as there are 
units in the sum of c and rf; that is, we are to multiply a+b 
by c and d successively, and add the partial products. Hence 
we deduce the following 

RULE. 

Multiply each term of the multiplicand by each t^wx of t?iA 
multiplier saparately^ and add together the products. 

2* 
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EXilMPLES. 

Multiply a-{-b 3a;+2y ax+b 3a+ x 

By a+b 2x-\-Sy cx+d 2a-\'4x 

Product a'-\'2ab-\'b^ 

When several terms in the product are similar^ it is most 
convenient to set them under each other, and then unite them 
by the rules for addition. 

(53.) The examples thus far given in multiplication have 
been confined to positive quantities, and the products have all 
been positive. We must nov^ establish a general rule for the 
signs of the product. 

Fij^st, if +a is to be multiplied by +6, this signifies that +a 
is to be repeated as many times as there are units in 6, and 
the result is +ab. That is, a plus quantity multiplied by a 
plus quantity gives a plus result. 

Secondly, if —a is to be multiplied by +6, this signifies that 
—a is to be repeated as many times as there are units in b. 
Now —a taken twice is obviously —2a, taken three times is 
—3a, &c. ; hence, if —a is repeated b times, it will make — &a 
or —ab. That is, a minus quantity multiplied by a plus quan- 
tity gives minus. 

Thirdly, to determine the sign of the product when the mul- 
tiplier is a minus quantity, let it be proposed to multiply 8—5 
by 6—2. By this we understand that the quantity 8—5 is to 
be repeated as many times as there are units in 6— 2. If we 
multiply 8—5 by 6, we obtain 48—30; that is, we have re- 
peated 8—5 six times. But it was only required to repeat the 
multiplicand four times, or (6—2). We must therefore dimin- 
ish this product by twice (8—5), which is 16—10; and this 
subtraction is performed by changing the signs of the subtra- 
hend ; hence we have 

48-30-16+10, 
which is equal to 12. This result is obviously correct; for 
8—5 is equal to 3, and 6—2 is equal to 4; that is, it was re- 
quired to multiply 3 by 4, the result of which is 12, as found 
above. 

In order to generalize this reasoning, let it be proposed to 
multiply a—b by c—d. 
If we multiply a—b by c, we obtain ac— be, ^vxX. a— \> nr^j^ 
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only to be taken c— rf times ; therefore, in this first operation, 
we have repeated it too many times by the quantity d. Hence, 
to have the true product, we must subtract d times a— 6 from 
ac^hc. But d times a— 6 is equal to ad^bd, which, subtract- 
ed from ac—bc, gives 

ac—bc^ ad-^bd. 
Thus we see that +a multiplied by —d gives —ad; and —i 
multiplied by —d gives +bd. Hence a plus quantity multi- 
plied by a minus quantity gives minus, and a minus quantity 
multiplied by a minus quantity gives plus. 

(54.) The preceding results may be briefly expressed as fol- 
lows : 

+ multipHed by +, and — multiplied by — , give +. 

+ multiplied by — ,and — multiplied by +, give — . 

Or, the product of two quantities having the same sign, has 
the sign plus ; the product of two quantities having different 
signs^ has the sign minus. 

(55.) The whole doctrine of multiplication is therefore com- 
prehended in the following 

RULE. 

Multiply each term of the multiplicand by each tei'm of the 
multiplier, and add together all the partial products, observing 
that like signs require + in the product, and unlike signs — . 

EXAMPLE T. 

Multiply 5a*- 2a'6+ Aa'b'' 
By a'- Aa%+ 2V 

^ . , r 5a'-- 2a"6-i- 4a'6' 
Partial J 



< -20a'6+ 8a»6'-16a*6' 
Products (^ +10a^y-4a^y+8a'y 

Result 5a'-22a'Z?+12a'&'- 6a*^^'-4a'6*+8a"6*. 

Ex. 2. Multiply ^a^--ba^bSaV+2b' by 2a'-3a6-46». 

Ans. 8a'-22a*^^- 17a'&'+48a''Z?»+26a6*-86\ 
Ex. 3. Multiply ^a^-bbd^-ef by --5a'+4W-8e/. 

Ans. - 15a*+37a'6c?-29aV--20&''c?''+44&rfe/~8ey*. 
Ex. 4. Multiply a:*+2ar»-f3a;'+2a:+l by x"-2,x-V\. 

Aus. X*— *5lx*^\. 
JSx:. 5. Multiply Ua'c—Oa'^bc+c' by 14a*e-V-^d?bc— c* . 
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Ex. 6. Multiply 3a'+35fl'6-17a6'-136' by 3a*+26afe- 

(56.) Since in the multiplication of two monomials every 
factor of both quantities appears in the product, it is obvious 
that the degree of the product will be equal to the sum of the 
degrees of the multiplier *and multiplicand. Hence, also, if 
two polynomials are homogeneous^ their product will be honQO- 
geneous. 

Thus, in the first of the preceding examples, all the terms 
of the multiplicand being of the fourth degree, and those of 
th« multiplier of the third degree, all the terms of the product 
are of the seventh degree. For a like reason, in the second 
example, all the terms of the product are of the fifth degree; 
in the third example, they are of the fourth degree ; and in the 
sixth example, they are of the fifth degree. 

This remark will enable us to detect any error in the mul- 
tiplication, so far as concerns the exponents. For example, if 
we find in one of the terms of a product which should be ho- 
mogeneous, the sum of the exponents equal to 6, while in all 
the other terms it is equal to 7, a mistake has evidently been 
committed in the formation of one of the terms. 

(57.) When the product arising from the multiplication of 
two polynomials does not admit of any reduction of similar 
terms, the whole number of terms in the product is equal to the 
number of terms in the multiplicand, multiplied by the number 
of terms in the multiplier. 

Thus, if we have five terms in the multiplicand and four 
terms in the multiplier, the whole number of terms in the prod- 
uct will be 5X4, or 20. In general, if there be m terms in the 
multiplicand and n terms in the multiplier, the whole number 
of terms in the product will be wiXn. 

(58.) If the product contains similar terms, the number of 
terms in the product when reduced may be much less ; but it 
is important to observe, that among the different terms of the 
product there are always two which can not be combined with 
any others. These are, 

1. The term arising from the multiplication of the two terms 
affected with the highest exponent of the same letter. 

2. The term arising from the multiplication of the two terms 
affected with the lowest exponent of the aame letter. 
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For it is evident, from the rule of exponents, that these two 
partial products must involve the letter in question, the one 
with a higher^ and the other with a lower exponent than any 
of the other partial products, and therefore can not be similar 
to any of them. Hence the product of two polynomials can 
never contain less than two terms. 

(59.) For many purposes, it is sufficient merely to indicate 
the multiplication of two polynomials, without actually per- 
forming the operation. This is effected by inclosing the quan- 
tities in parentheses, and writing them in succession with or 
without the interposition of any sign. 

Thus, (a-f&+c) (c?+e+/) signifies that the sum of a, 6, and 
c is to be multiplied by the sum of d^ e, and /. 

When the multiplication is actually performed, the expres- 
sion is said to be expanded. 

(60.) The following Theorems are of such extensive appli- 
cation that they should be carefully committed to memory. 

THEOREM I. 

The square of the sum of two quantities is equal to the square 
of thejirst, plus twice the product of the first by the second, plus 
the square of the second. 

Thus, if we multiply a + b 

By a+ b 

a^-h ab 

ab^^^ 

We obtain the product a^+2a6 •+•&'. 

Hence, if we wish to obtain the square of a binomial, we 
can write out the terms of tfie result at once according to this 
theorem without the necessity of performing an actual multi- 
plication. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. {2a+by=. 6. (5a'+7a6)»=. 

2. la+Sby=. 7. {5a*+by=. 

3. {Sa+Sby=. 8. l5a'+8a''by=. 

4. (4a+36)'=. 9. (l + i)«=. 
6. {5a^+by=. 10. (3+^)'=. 

This theorem deserves particulai aUewl\ow,fcpc ^\^fe^v^Js^& 



I 
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most common mistakes of beginners is to call the square of 
a+b equal to a'+6'. 

THEOREM II. 

(61.) The square of the difference of two quantities is equal 
to the square of the first, minus twice the product of the first and 
second, plus the square of the second. 

Thus, if we multiply ' a — b 

By a- b 

a'— ab 
- ab+b' 
We obtain the product a*— 2a6+6'. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. {a-2by=. 6. (7a»-6)»=. 

2. (2a-36)"=. 7. (7a'-12a6)*=. 

3. (5a-46>»=. 8. {7a'b'-l2aby=. 

4. (6a»-a;)'=. 9. (2-i)'=. 

5. (6a'-3x)''=. 10. (4-j)'=. 

Here, also, beginners often commit the mistake of putting 
the square of a—b equal to a^—b\ 

THEOREM III. 

(62.) The product of the sum and difference of two quantities 
is equal to the difference of their squares. 

Thus, if we multiply a +b 

By a-b 

a^-hab 

We obtain the product a'— t'. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. (2a+6) (2a-6)=. 

2. {Sa+4b) (3a-4&)=. 

3. (7a+x) (7a— x)=. 

4. {lab+x) {lab-x)=. 

5. \sa+b) (Sa-b)=. 

6. {Sa+7bc) (8a-7&c)=. 

7. (5a'+6b^ (5a'-6b*)= 

8. l&c'y+Sxi/) (5x'2/-3xi/'')=J. 
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9. (3+ J) (3-f)=. 
10. (4+i) (4-i)=. 

The student should be drilled upon examples like those ap- 
pended to the preceding theorems until he can produce the re- 
sults mentally with as great facility as he could read them if 
exhibited upon paper. 

The utility of these theorems will be the more apparent, the 
more complicated the expressions to which they are applied. 
Frequent examples of their application will be seen hereafter. 

(63.) The same theorems will enable us to resolve many 
complicated expressions into their factors. 

I. Resolve a^+4ab+^V into its factors. 

Ans. {a+2b) {a+2b). 

2. Resolve a^—6ab+9V into its factors. 

3. Resolve 9a'— 24a&+166' into its factors. 

4. Resolve a*—b* into three factors. 

5. Resolve a^—b* into its factors. 

6. Resolve a^—b' into four factors. 

7. Resolve 25a*-60a'6'+366' into its factors. 

8. Resolve 7i'+27i+l into its factors. 

9. Resolve 4m''n^—4mn+l into its factors. 

10. Resolve 49a'6*-168aV+144a*6' into its factors. • 

II. Resolve n*+2n^+n into three factors. 

12. Resolve 1— ^^j into two factors. 

13. Resolve 4— ^V ^^^^ ^wo factors. 



MULTIPLICATION BY DETACHED COEFFICIENTS. 

(64.) The coefficients of a product depend simply upon the 
coefficients of the two factors, and not upon the literal parts 
of the terms. Hence we may obtain the coefficients of the 
product by multiplying the coefficients of the multiplicand sev- 
erally by the coefficients of the multiplier. To these coeffi- 
cients the proper letters may afterward be annexed. This 
will be best understood from a few examples. 

Thus, take the first example of Art 52, to multiply a+b by 
a+b. 
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The coeflScients of the multiplicand are 1+1 
*• " multiplier 1 + 1 

1+T 
1 + 1 
CoefBcients of the product 1 +2+1 

or, supplying the letters, we obtain a^+2ab+b\ 

which is the same result as before obtained. 

Ex. 2. Multiply Sa'+4ax-5x' by 2a'-6ax+4x*. 
Coefficients of multiplicand 3+ 4— 5 

" multiplier 2— 6+ 4 

6+ 8-10 
-18-24+30 

+ 12+16-20 
Coefficients of the product 6- 10-22+46-20 

It may seem difficult in this case to supply the letters ; but 
a little consideration will render it perfectly plain. Thus, 
Sa^X2a^ is equal to 6a* ; hence a* is the proper letter to be at- 
tached to the first coefficient. For the same reason, x* is the 
proper letter to be attached to the last coefficient. Moreover, 
we see that both the proposed polynomials are homogeneous, 
and of the second degree. Hence the product must be ho- 
mogeneous, and of the fourth degree. The powers of a must 
decrease successively by unity, beginning with the first term, 
while those of x increase by unity. Hence the required prod- 
uct is 

6a'- 10a'x-22aV+46aa:'-20x\ 

Ex. 3. Multiply x'+x'y+ary'+y' by x— y. 
Ex.4. Multiply a;'-3a;'+3a;-l bya;'-2x+l. 
Ex. 5. Multiply 2a'-3a6''+56' by 2a-5b. 

If we should proceed with this example precisely in the same 
manner as with the preceding, we should commit an error by 
attempting to unite terms which are dissimilar. The reason 
is, that the multiplicand does not contain the usual complete 
series of powers of a. The term containing the second power 
of a is wanting. This does not render the method inapplica- 
ble, but it is necessary to preserve dissimilar terms distinct 
from each other ; and since, while we are are operating on the 
coefficients, we have not the advantage of the letters to indi- 
cate what are similar terms, we ISupply the place of the defi- 
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cient term by a cipher. The operation will then proceed 
with entire regularity. 

2+ 0-3+ 6 

2- 5 

4+ 0-6+10 

-10-0+15-25 
4-10-6+25-25 
Hence the product is 

4a*- 10a'6-6a"6'+25a6'-256\ 
Ex. 6. Multiply 2a'-3fl:6'+56* by 2a'- 56'. 
Here there is a term in each polynomial to be supplied by a 
cipher. 

The preceding examples are intended to lead the student to 
consider the properties of coefficients by themselves, and pre- 
pare him for some investigations which are to follow, particu- 
larly in Section XX. The beginner, however, in attempting 
to apply the method, must be cautious not to unite dissimilar 
terms. 



1. 


Mul 


2. 


Mul 


3. 


Mul 


' 




4. 


Mul 


5. 


Mul 


1 " 


Mul 


1 . 


Mul 


8. 


Mul 


9. 


Mul 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

Itiply 15a+86-2c+7rf by 4a-36-5c+llrf. 

Ans. 
Itiply 3a;'-3xy+2y' by 4a;'-3xy-6y'. 

Ans, 
Itiply 3a;'+8xy— 5 by 4a;''— 7a;y+9. 

Ans, 
Itiply 6a'— 5ax— Sa:" by 4a'— Sax + 2a;'. 

Ans. 
Itiply 5a:'+a;y+4y' by a;'— 2a;y+3y*. 

Ans, 
Itiply x*—x^y-\-xy^ by x^—xy^—y^. "^i". - 

Ans, 
Itiply 7a'a;'-3aV-5a;* by 4a'a:'-2aV-3a;*, 

Ans. 
Itiply 7a*6*-5a'y+36' by 8a'6'+3a'6-2&'. 

Ans, 
Itiply 6a'-4a6'-8c' by 7a'-5a&'-3c'. 

Ans, 



\ 



SECTION V. 



DIVISION. 

(65.) The object of division in Algebra is the same as in 
Arithmetic, viz., The product of two factors being giveUy and 
one of the factors, to find the other factor. 

The dividend is the product of the divisor and quotient, the 
divisor is the given factor, and the quotient is the factor re- 
quired to be found. 

CASE L 

(66.) When the divisor and dividend are both monomials. 

Suppose we have 63 to be divided by 7. We must find «och 
a factor as, multiplied by 7, will give exactly 63. We per- 
ceive that 9 is such a number, and therefore 9 is the quotient 
obtained when we divide 63 by 7. 

Also, if we have to divide ab by a, it is evident that the 
quotient will be b ; for a multiplied by b gives the dividend ab. 
So, also, \2mn divided by Swi gives 4/1; for 3/7i multiplied by 
471 makes \2mn. 

Suppose we have a* to be divided by a'. We must find a 
number which, multiplied by a", will produce a*. We perceive 
that a' is sucl^» number ; for, according to Art, 50, we multi- 
ply a' by a% by adding the exponents 2 and 3, making 6. 
That is, the exponent 3 of the quotient is found by subtracting 
2, the exponent of the divisor, from 5, the exponent of the divi- 
dend. Hence the following 

RULE OF EXPONENTS IN DIVISION. 

In order to divide quantities expressed by different powers 
of the same letter, subtract the exponent of the divisor from thB 
eaponent of the dividend. 
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EXAMPLES. 








Divide a* 


a' 


J' C* 


A' 


a;* 


y" 


By a' 


o' 


6' C* 


A* 


a;' 


y" 


Quotient a' 
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Let it be required to divide 35a* by 5a'. We must find a 
quantity which, multiplied by 5a', will produce 35a*. Such a 
quantity is 7a'; for, according to Arts. 49 and 50, 7a'X5a' is 
equal to 35a*. Therefore, 35a* divided by 5a' gives for a 
quotient 7a' ; that is, we have divided 35, the coefficient of the 
dividend, by 5, the coefficient of the divisor, and have sub- 
tracted the exponent of the divisor from the exponent of the 
dividend. 

(67.) Hence, for the division of monomials, we have the fol- 
lowing 

RULE. 

1. Divide the coefficient oftlie dividend by the coefficient of the 
divisor. 

2. Subtract the exponent of each letter in the divisor from the 
exponent of the same letter in the dividend. 

EXAMPLES 

1. Divide 20a;' by 4x. Ans. 5x\ 

2. Divide 25a'a;y' by Say'. 

3. Divide 72a6*a;' by 126'x. 

4. Divide 77a'&*c' by llabY. 

5. Divide 272a'&V*x' by llaVcx*. 

6. Divide 250a;'y*2' by 5xyz\ 

7. Divide 48a'6»c'e? by 12a6'r. 

8 Divide 150a*6W by SOa'b'd'. 

(68.) The rule given in Art. 66 conducts, in some cases, to 
negative exponents. 

Thus, let it be required to divide a' by a*. We are directed 
to subtract the exponent of the divisor from the exponent of 
the dividend. We thus obtain 



a' — =a~'. 



9 

But a* divided by a* may be written — ; and ainc^ tha '^;v.Vift 
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of a fraction is not altered by dividing both numerator and de- 
nominator by the same quantity, this expression is equivalent 
1 

to -r. 

a: 

Hence a-* is the same as -r, 

a 

and these expressions may be used indifferently for each other. 

So, also, if a' is to be divided by a', this may be written 

a* a' 

In the same manner we find 

1 

That is, the reciprocal of a quantity is equal to the same quan^ 
tity with the sign of its exponent changed. 

So, also, 77-= — =ah-^c-\ 

be c 

. , ad^* a 

And "-r~=i-5r 

b bd^ 

(69.) Hence any factor may be transferred from the numer- 
ator to the denominator of a fraction, or from the denominator 
to the numerator, by changing the sign of its exponent. 

Thus, ^=ab-\ 





\ 



a-' 



b-' 



=ar^b\ 



That is, the denominator of a fraction may be entirely re- 
moved, and an integral form be given to any fractional ex- 
pression. 

This use of negative exponents must be understood simply 
as a convenient notation, and not as a method of actually de- 
stroying the denominator of a fraction. Still this new nota- 
tion has many advantages, and is often employed, as will be 
seen hereafter. 

When the division can not be exactly performed, it may be 
expressed in the form of a fraction, and this fraction may be 
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reduced to its lowest terms, according to a method to be ex- 
plained in Art, 83. 

(70.) It frequently happens that the exponents of certain let- 
ters in the dividend are the same as in the divisor. 

Let it be required to divide a' by a*. The quotient is ob- 
viously 1, for every number is contained in itself once. But 
if we apply the rule of exponents, Art. 66, we shall have 

a"-" or a\ 
Hence a'=l. 

Again, let it be required to divide a"* by a"". Tne quotient 
is obviously 1, as before ; and applying the rule of exponents, 
we obtain 



a: — ' or a^ 



That is, every quantity affected with the exponent zero, is equal 
to unity. 

This notation has the advantage of preserving a trace of a 
letter which has disappeared in the operation of division. 
Thus, let it be required to divide a'6' by a't*. The quotient 
will be ab^. This expression is of the same value as a alone, 
and is commonly so written. If, ho^^ver, it w#s important to 
indicate that the letter b originally entered into the expression, 
this might be done without at all affecting the value of the re- 
sult by writing it 

ab\ 

(71.) The proper sign to be prefixed to a quotient is readily 
deduced from the principles already established for multipli- 
cation. The product of the divisor and quotient must be equal 
to the dividend. Hence, 

because +aX+b=+ab^ C+ab-7-+b=+a. 

_«X+6=-a& I therefore J -«6-+6=~«. 
+aX'-b='-ab j j — aJ-H— 6=+a- 

—aX'-b=+abj y^+ab-z — 6=— a. 

Hence we have the following 

RULE FOR THE SIGNS. 

When both the dividend and divisor have the same sign, the 
quotient tvill have the sign + ; when they have different signs^ 
the quotient will have the sign —, 
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EXAMPLES. 



Ex. 1. Divide — 15ay' by Say, •"^*^ 
Ex. 2. Divide —ISax^y by —9ax, 
Ex. 3. Divide I50a*bc by — 5ac. 
Ex. 4. Divide 40a'6*c by —abc. 

CASE 11. 

(72.) When the divisor is a monomial^ and the dividend a 
polynomial. 

We have seen, Art. 51, that when a single term is multi- 
plied into a polynomial, the former enters into every term of 
the latter. 

Thus, a(a+b)=a^+ab. 

Hence (a^+ab)-^a=a+b. 

Whence we deduce the following 

RULE. 

Divide each term of the dividend by the divisor^ as in the for' 
mer case. ^ 

- ^ ^^ 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex. 1. Divide 3a;'+6x'+3aa;— 15x by 3a;. 

Ans. x'+2a:+a— 5. 
Ex. 2. Divide 3a6c+12a&a;— 9a'6 by 3a6. 
Ex. 3. Divide 40a'6»+60a'6»-17a& by -ab. 
Ex. 4. Divide I5a^bc'-10acx^+5ac*d^ by — 5a*c. 
Ex. 5. Divide 6aVy'-12a*a:y+15a'a;y by 3aVy'. 
Ex. 6. Divide ar+'-x"+'+a:"+'-x"+* by oT. 
Ex. 7. Divide 12ay— 16ay+20ay-28ay by -4ay. 

CASE III. 

(73.) When the divisor and dividend are both polynomials. 
Let it be required to divide 2ab+a^+b^ by a+b. 
The object of this operation is to find a third polynomial 
which, multiplied by the second, will reproduce the first. 

It is evident that the dividend is composed of all the partial 
products arising from the multiplication of each term of the 
divisor by each term of the quotient, lYvese ^ToA:v3LcV&\iOTi%\iM- 
ed together and reduced. Hence, i? vie c^xi divscoN^x ^ \«t\CL 
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of the dividena wmch is derived without reduction from the 
multiplication of a term of the divisor by a term of the quo- 
tient, then dividing this term by the corresponding term of the 
divisor, we shall be sure to obtain a term of the quotient. 

But from Art 58, it appears that the term a', which contains 
the highest exponent of the letter a, is derived, without reduc- 
Han^ from the multiplication of the two terms of the divisor 
and quotient which are affected with the highest exponent of 
the same letter. Dividing then the term a' by the term a of 
the divisor, we obtain a, which we are certain must be one 
term of the quotient sought. Multiplying each term of the di- 
visor by a, and subtracting this product from the proposed 
dividend, the remainder may be. regarded as the product of 
the divisor by the remaining terms of the quotient. We shall 
then obtain another term of the quotient by dividing that term 
of the remainder affected with the highest exponent of a, by 
the term a of the divisor, and so on. 

Thus we perceive that at each step we are obliged to search 
for that term of the dividend which is affected with the high- 
est exponent of one of the letters, and divide it by that term 
of the divisor which is affected with the highest exponent of 
the same letter. We may avoid the necessity of searching for 
this term by arranging the terms of the divisor and dividend 
in the order of the powers of one of the letters. 

The operation will then proceed as follows : 



The arranged dividend =a^+2ab+h 

a'+ ab 



a+b= the divisor. 



a+b= the quotient. 
a6+6'= first remainder. 
ab+b' 


It is generally convenient in Algebra to place the divisor on 
the right of the dividend, and the quotient directly under the 
divisor. 

(74.) From this investigation we deduce the following 

BULB POIt THE DIVISION OF POLYNOMIALS. 

!• Arrange the dividend and divisor according to t\ie ipo>»eTs 
£^/^ same letter. 
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I 



2. Divide the first term of the dividend by the first term oftkt 
divisor^ the result will he the first term of the quotient. 

3. Multiply the divisor by this term, and subtract the product 
from the dividend. 

4. Divide the first term of the remainder by the first term cf 
the divisor, the result will be the second term of the quotient. 

5. Multiply the divisor by this term, and subtract the product 
from the last remainder. Continue the same operation till all 
the terms of the dividend are exhausted. 

If the divisor is not exactly contained in the dividend, the 
quantity which remains after the division is finished must be 
placed over the divisor in the form of a fraction, and annexed 
to the quotient. , 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Divide 2a^b+h^-\'2aV+a^ by a^+V+ab. 

Ans. a+bm 

2. Divide ar'—a*+3a^a:—3aa;' by x— a. 

Ans. x^'-2az+a\ 

3. Divide a'+%'+2aV by a'-az+z». 

Ans. a*+a*z+az*+z*. 

4. Divide a'-16aV+64a;' by a'-4ax+4x\ 

5. Divide a*+6aV— 4a'x+a;*— 4aa;' by a'^—2az+x\ 

Ans. a'— 2ax+a?*. 

6. Divide x*+xy +y* by x*+xy+y\ 

7. Divide 12x*-192 by 3x-6. 

Ans. 4x*+8x*+l6x+92. 

8. Divide 6x*-6y' by 2a;'-2y'. 

9. Divide a'+3a'b*Sa*b^-'V by a'Sa'b+3ab^-b\ 

Ans. a'+3a'6+3a6*+6*. 

10. Divide a*—b* by a—b. 

11. Divide a*—b* by a—b. 
If the first term of the arranged dividend is not divisible by 

the first term of the arranged divisor, the complete division ia 
impossible. 

(75.) Hitherto we have supposed the terms of the quotient 
to be obtained by dividing that term of the dividend afiected 
with the highest exponent of a certain letter. But, from the 
second remark of Art. 58, it appears that the term of the divi- 
dend affected with the lowest exponent of any letter is derived, 
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without reduction, from the multiplication of a term of the di- 
visor by a term of the quotient. Hence we may obtain a term 
of the quotient by dividing the term of the dividend affected 
with the lowest exponent of any letter, by the term of the di- 
visor containing the lowest power of the same letter, and 
nothing prevents our operating upon the highest and lowest 
exponents of a certain letter alternately in the same example. 
(76.) From the exarnples of Art. 74, we perceive that a*—b* 
is divisible by a— 6; and a*^b* is divisible by a—b We shall 
find the same to hold true, whatever may be the value of the 
exponents of the two letters. That is, the difference of any 
two powers of the same degree is divisible by the difference of 
their roots. 

Thus, let us divide a*— ft* by a—b. 



a'-V 
a'-a'b 



a—b 



a' 



a'b-b\ . 

The first term of the quotient is a*, and the first remainder 
is a*b—b*9 which may be written 

b{a*-b'). 

Now if, after a division has been partially performed, the re- 
mainder is divisible by the divisor, it is obvious that the divi- 
dend is completely divisible by the divisor. But we have al- 
ready found that a*—b* is divisible by a—b; therefore a^—b* 
is also divisible by a—b; and in the same manner it may be 
proved that a"— 6' is divisible by a—b, and so on. 

To exhibit this reasoning in a more general form, let us 
represent any exponent whatever by the letter n, and let us 
divide a"— 6" by a—b. 



a'^-b'' 
a**—bd 



a—b 



a 



First remainder = ba"^—b\ 

Dividing a" by a, we have, by the rule of exponents, «"~^ for 
the quotient. Multiplying a—b by this quantity, and subtract- 
ing the product from the dividend, we have for the first re- 
mainder 6a"~*— 6% which may be written 

Now if this remainder is divisible by a—b, it is obvious that 
the dividend is divisible by a-b. That is to say, \J \\\ft ^VS&x- 

^ a 
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ence of the same powers of two quantities is divisible by their 
difference, the difference of the powers of the next higher de- 
gree is also divisible by that difference. Therefore, since a*— 6* 
is divisible by a— 6, a*— 6* must be divisible by a—b; also, 
a^—V, and so on. ^ 

The quotients obtained by dividing the difference of the 
powers of two quantities by the difference of those quantities, 
follow a simple law. Thus, 
(a"-6')-r(a-6)=a+6. 
{a'-V)-^\a--h)=a'+ah+h\ 
(V-6*)-T-(a-6)=a»+a''6+a6»+6'. 
{a'-V)'^{a-h)=^a'+a'h+aV+aV+h\ 
&c., &c., &c. 

The exponents of a decrease by unity, while those of b in- 
crease by unity. 

(77.) It may also be proved that the difference of two even 
powers of the same degree is divisible by the sum of their roots. 

Thus, 

(a'-b')^(a+b)=a-b. 
{a*-bj-T'{a+b)=a'-a'b+ab'-b\ 
(a'-b')'r'{a+b)=a'--a*b+a'b'--a'b'+ab'-b\ 
&c., &c., &c. 

Also, the sum of two odd powers of the same degree is divisi' 
ble by the sum of their roots. 

Thus, 

{a'+V)'^{a+b)=a'-ab+h\ 
\a'-Vb')^{a+b)=a'-a*l+aV-aV+b\ 

&c., &c., &c. 

(78.) The preceding principles will enable us to resolve va- 
rious algebraic expressions into their factors. 

1. Resolve a'— 6* into its factors. 

Ans. {a^'+ab+b^) {a—b). 

2. Resolve a^+V into its factors. 

3. Resolve a^—V into four factors. 
'• 4. Resolve a*—Sb* into its factors. 

5, Resolve 8a*— 1 into its factoia. 
^. Resolve 8a* —QV into three facloxa. 
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7. Resolve 1+276' into its factors. *^ 

8. Resolve 8a' +276* into its factors. 

(79.) One polynomial can not be divided by another poly- 
nomial containing a ktter which is not found in the dividend ; 
for it is impossible that one quantity multiplied by another 
which contains a certain letter, should give a product not con- 
taining that letter. 

A monomial is never divisible by a polynomial, because 
every polynomial multiplied by another quantity gives a prod- 
uct containing at least two terms not susceptible of reduction. 

Yet a binomial may be divided by a polynomial containing 
any number of terms. 

Thus, a*— 6* is divisible by a'+a'6+a6'+&', and gives for a 
quotient a— 6. 

So, also, a binomial may be divided by a polynomial of a 
hundred terms, a thousand terms, or, indeed, any finite num- 
ber. 

DIVISION BY DETACHED COEFFICIENTS. 

(80.) We have shown, in Art. 64, how multiplication may 
sometimes be conveniently performed by operating upon the 
coefficients alone. The same principle is applicable to divi- 
sion. Thus, take the example of Art. 73, to divide a^+2ab+b* 
by a+b; we may proceed as follows : 



1+2+1 
1 + 1 



1 + 1 



1 + 1 



1 + 1 
1 + 1 
The coefficients of the quotient are 1 + 1. Moreover, a^-i-a 
=a; and therefore a is the first term of the quotient, and 6 the 
second. 
Ex. 2. Divide a:*-3flu:'-8aV+18a'a;-8a* hyx^+2ax—2a\ 



1-3- 8+18-8 
1+2- 2 



1+2-2 



1-6+4 



-6- 6+18-8 
-6-10+10 



4+ 8-8 
4+ 8-8 
/& coe&cient8 of the quotient are 1—5^4, WiS^ \Ji, xcimmsaX^ 
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supply the letters. Now x*-ra:'=a5' ; and a*-T-a'=a'. Hence 
a?*, ax, and a* are the literal parts of the terms, and therefore 
" the quotient is 

x'— 5ax+4a*. 
Ex. 3. Divide 6a*— 96 by 3a— 6. 
Here, as we have the fourth power of a without the lower i| 
powers, we must supply the coefficients of the absent terms, 
as in multiplication, with zero. 



6+ 0+0+0-96 3-6 


6-12 


2+4+8+16 


12 




12-24 


24 


24-48 





48-96 
48-96 
But a*-T-a=a' ; hence the quotient is 

2a»+4a'+8a+16. 
Ex. 4. Divide 3y'+3xy'— 4x'y— 4x' by x+y, 

Ans. 3y*— 4x*. 
Ex. 5. Divide 8a*-4a*x-2aV+aV by 4a»-x». 

Ans. 2a*— a'x. 
Ex. 6. Divide a'+4a»-8a*-25a*+35a*+21a-28 by a*+ 
6a +4. 

Ans. a*— a'— 7a'+14a— 7. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. Divide 3a*-19a*6+25aV-25a6' by 3a»-4a6+5y. 

Ans. d^—bah. 

2. Divide x*+2x'-4a:y+16xy-16 by x»-2xy+5. 

Ans. x*+2xy— 3. 

3. Divide aV-4a'6x+3acx+3a'6''+a&c-10c' by axSah 
+5c. Ans. ax—ab'-2c. 

4. Divide 20aV-22aV+lla''6"-3a&" by 4aV-2a6*+&'. 

Ans. 5aW-3a6*. 
6. Divide x'-xy +2xy-y' by x'-x'y+y'. 

Ans. x*+x*y— y'. 
e. Divide Sx' + ISxy - 22ax* - 2x*y* - lOx'y* + 14axy" 
-SaxY+la'z by x'+5xy'-7a. Ans. ^ax" -totf -ax. 
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FRACTIONS. 

(81.) When a quotient is expressed as described in Art. 16. 
by placing the divisor under the dividend with a line between 
them, it is called sl fraction ; the dividend is called the numer- 
ator, and the divisor the denominator of the fraction. Alge- 
braic fractions do not differ essentially from arithmetical frac- 
tions, and the same principles are applicable to both. 

The following principles form the basis of most of the oper- 
ations upon fractions : 

1. In order to multiply a fraction by any number^ we must 
multiply its numerator^ or divide its denominator by that num- 
ber. 

Thus, the value of the fraction — is b. If we multiply the 

numerator by a, we obtain — or ab ; and if we divide the de- 
nominator of the same fraction by a, we obtain also ab ; that 
is, the original value of the fraction b has been multiplied by a. 

2. In order to divide a fraction by any number^ we must di- 
vide its numerator or multiply its denominator by that number. 

Thus, the value of the fraction — is ab. If we divide the 

a 

nh 

numerator by a, we obtain — or 6 ; and if we multiply the de- 
nominator of the same fraction by a, we obtain — =• or & ; that 

ig, the original value of the fraction ab has been divided by a« 

a ja» tfaiue of a fraction is not changed if V)e maU^p^ w 
duf^ boiA numerator and denominat(yr by the same •auTfft>ex . 
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^, ah ahx abxy , 

Thus, -— = = -=h. 

a ax axy 

Every quantity which is not expressed under a fractional 
form, is called an entire quantity. 

An algebraic expression composed partly of an entire quan- 
tity and partly of a fraction, is called a mixed quantity. 

(82.) The proper sign to be prefixed to a fraction may be 
determined by the rules already established for division. The 
sign prefixed to the numerator of a fraction aflfects merely the 
dividend; the sign prefixed to the denominator afiects merely 
the divisor ; but the sign prefixed to the dividing line of a 
fraction aflfects the quotient. 

Thus, — =+6, for + divided by + gives +. 
—=—6, for — divided by + gives — . 

nh 

^—=—6, for + divided by — gives — . 

— =+&, for — divided by — gives +. 

ah 
So, also, =—6, for this shows that the former quotient 

b is to be subtracted, which is done by changing its sign. 

=+&, because the former quotient — & is to be 

subtracted, whence it becomes +6. 

=+0, for the same reason ; 

— a 

and =—6. also for the same reason. 

—a 

Hence we have the following equivalent forms : 

ah — a6 — ah ah 

a —a "" a —a ' 

- — ah ah ah — ah . 

also, = — = = = — 0. 

a — a a — a 

That is, of the three signs belonging to the numerator, de- 
nominator, and dividing line of a fraction, any two may he 
cAa/i^-ed from + to — or from — to +, ^D^tKout aj^fectiug tha 
va/ue of the fraction. 
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In the examples of fractions here employed for illustration, 
both numerator and denominator have consisted of monomials 
The same principles are applicable to polynomials ; but it 
must be remarked, that by the sign of the numerator we un- 
derstand the entire numerator as distinguished from the sign 
of any one of its terms taken singly. 

a+b+c . — a-6— c 
Thus, -J — IS equal to H -z . 

When no sign is prefixed either to the terms of a fraction oT 
to its dividing line, + is alvyrays to be understood. 

REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS. 

PROBLEM I. 
(83.) To reduce a fraction to lower terms. 

RULE. 

Divide both numerator and denominator by any quantity 
which will divide them both without a remainder. 

According to Remark 3, Art. 81, this will not change the 
value of the fraction. 

ax a 
bx^V 

c^bc c 
Also, a,, =^ (dividing both numerator and de- 

nominator by a^b.) 

. , ax^ ax 

And ; — r=^ — ; — . 

ax+x a+x 
If the numerator and denominator are both divided by their 
greatest common divisor, it is evident the fraction will be re- 
duced to its lowest terms. The method of finding the greatest 
common divisor is considered in Section XV. ; but in the fol- 
lowing examples the greatest common divisor is easily found, 
by resolving the quantities into factors according to methods 
already indicated. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Reduce —r-- — r- to its lowest terms. 
ac+ax 



Thus, 
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2. Reduce r-r rr- to its lowest terms. 

lOac— 56c 



Ans. -z-. 
5c 



3. Reduce -i z to its lowest terms. 



Ans. 



x'+a' 



4. Reduce ^r-i — tt^ ;; to its lowest terms. 

3a:"— 24a:— 9 






3a:' t/ -l- 3xv* 
5. Reduce ^ , A — r^ to its lowest terms. 
3a:''+6a:y+3y' 



Ans. 



x+y 

6. Reduce -= — ^ , . ,, to its lowest terms. 
a —2ao+b 



a'-x' 



7. Reduce -i — - — ; — i to its lowest terms, 
a — 2aa:+a: 



PROBLEM II. 

(84.) To reduce a fraction to an entire or mixed quantity. 

RULE. 

Divide the numerator by the denominator for the entire part, 
and place the remainder^ if any, over the denominator for the 
fractional part. 

27 

5 



Thus, — =27-r5=5|. 



., ax+a* , ^ a* 

Also, =(aa:+a')-ra:=aH — . 

X ^ ^ x 



EXAMPLES. 



y, - ax — a?* 
7. Reduce to an entire quanVvVy. 
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8. Reduce 7 — to a mixed quantity. 

3. Reduce — ;;;;; — to a mixed quantity. 



2a:* 

Ans, a+x+ 



a^x 



a:'— y* 

4. Reduce ^ to an entire quantity. 

X y 

5. Reduce to a mixed quantity. 

oX 

6. Reduce ^^ to a mixed quantity. 



I 



PROBLEM III. 
(85.) To reduce a mixed quantity to the form of a fraction, 

RULE. 

Multiply the entire part by the denominator of the fraction ; 
to the product add the numerator with its proper sign, and place 
the result over the denominator. 

^, 3X5+2 15+2 17 

Thus, 31=-^—=-^=-. 

This result may be proved by the preceding Rulb. For 

17 

— =17+5=3|. 

o 

b aXc+b ac+b 

Also, a-\ — = = . 

c c c 

EXAMPLES. 



1. Reduce x-\ to the form of a fraction. 

X 



a' 



Ans, — • 

X 



flKC+a?* 
2. Reduce a:H — - — to the form of a fraction. 

2a 



Aus* - 



7a. 
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3. Reduce 5H — - — to the form of a fraction. ' 

Sx 

4. Reduce 1 H to the form of a fraction. 

a 

y, g 

6. Reduce l+2a:H — = — to the form of a fraction. 

5z 

36'— 8c' 
6. Reduce 7H — i — tt to the form of a fraction. 



PROBLEM IV. 
(86.) To reduce fractions to a common denominator 

RULE. 

Multiply eacfi numerator into all the denominators^ except its 
own^for a new numerator ^ and all the denominators together for 
a common denominator. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Reduce t and -5 to a common denominator. 

a 

ad be 
^^- W' bdT 
Here<t will be seen that the numerator and denominator of 
the first fraction are both multiplied by d, and in the second 
fraction they are both multiplied by b. The value of the frac- 
tions, therefore, is not changed by this operation. 

2. Reduce t and to equivalent fractions having a com- 
mon denominator. 

ac ab+b* 



Ans. 



be' be'' 



9z 2>b 

3. Reduce — , — , and d to fractions having a common de- 
nominator. 

3 fix 4ic 

4. Reduce 7, -^9 and a+—- to. fractions havmg a common 

4 3 5 

denominator. 
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6. Reduce -, -=r^ and to fractions havinff a common 

2 7 a— a; ° 

denominator. 

6. Reduce -, — -— , and -r-r— to fractions having a common 
denominator. 

7. Reduce ^-7 and — -; — to fractions having a common de- 

^X HtX 

nominator. 

Following the Rule, we obtain 

Sax 3aa;'+6a:' 

which fractions have a common denominator, and are equiva- 
lent to those originally proposed. Nevertheless, it may be ob- 
served, that these fractions are not reduced to their least com- 
mon denominator, for every term is divisible by x. The least 
common denominator is the least common multiple of the de- 
nominators of the proposed fractions. 

A common multiple of two or more numbers is any number 
which they will divide without a remainder ; and the kast com- 
mon multiple is the least number which they will so divide. 
Thus, 12a;' is the least common multiple of 3a;' and 4x ; and 
the above fractions reduced to their least common denomina- 
tor are 

8a , 3aa;+6a;' 
and 



I V 



12a;' 12a;' 

The least common multiple of two numbers is their product 
divided by their greatest common divisor. 

8. Reduce — and — to equivalent fractions having the least 

common denominator. 

The product of the denominators is 294, which, divided by 

7 (their greatest common divisor), gives 42, the least common 

denominator, and the required fractions are 

9 ,10 
-7T and —r. 
42 42 

7 11 

9. Reduce the fractions 77; ^nd — to others which have the 

JO 15 

Mast common denominaXor. 
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_ 2a . bd 

10. Reduce ^ and j^r-; to equivalent fractions having the 

least common denominator. 

4ac d 

Ans. ^ and ^. 

a-\-b , c+rf 

11. Reduce —^ and -;p—Ti to equivalent fractions having 

the least common denominator. 

Ans, — z — rr- ana — = — r=. 



PROBLEM V. 
(87.) To add fractional quantities together. 

RULE. 

Reduce the fractions to a common denominator ; add the nu" 
merators together, and place their sum over the common denom- 
inator. 

The fractions must first be reduced to a common denomina- 
tor to render them like parts of unity. Before this reduction, 
they must be considered as unlike quantities. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What is the sum of - and -? 

Reducing to a common denominator, the fractions become 

Sx , 2x 

Adding the numerators, we obtain — • 

It IS plain that three sixths of x and two sixths of x make 
five sixths of x. 

^a c . e 

2. Required the sum of r, j and j, 

. adf +bcf+bde 
Ans. ^^ 
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3. Required the sum of — r-r and -,-. 

^ a+b a—b 

2(1 a-\-2x 

4. Required the sum of 5a;, ;r-5, and — r — . 

2x 8x 

5. Required the sum of 2a, 3a+— , and a+-^. 

U «7 



Ans. 6a+----. 
45 



. 6. Required the sum of a+x, , and 



a—x a 

Arts. a+a:+2-|- 



a —ax 



Ans. a* 



7. Required the sum of —jr— and — jr— . 



_ _. . , , ..^ a— 2wi . a+2wi 

8. Required the sum of-, — ;: — ^ and — - — . 

2 4 4 

^ T» • J ^t. -iwa— & , na+b 

9. Required the sum of — ; — and — ; — . 



PROBLEM VL 
(88.) To subtract one fractional quantity from another. 

• RULE. 

Reduce the fractions to a common denominatorf subtract one 
numerator from the other, and place their difference over the 
common denominator. 

EXAMPLES. 

2x Sx 

1. From — subtract — . 

o 5 

Reducing to a common denominator, the fractions become 

10a; - 9a; 
and r-r. 



Hence 



15 15 

lOa; 9a; x 



15 15 15' 

and it is plain that ten fifteenths of x, dimvDiAv^di Vj uvivfc S&r 
heaths ofx, equals one fifteenth of x. 
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^ 12j; , Sx 

2. From -rr- subtract -— . 

7 5 

3. From — =-^ subtract ;r-^. 

7 3 

It must be remembered, that the minus sign before the di- 
viding line of a fraction affects the quotient (Art 82) ; and 
since a quantity is subtracted by changing its sign, the result 
of the subtraction in this case is 

Ox— 4y 5a:— 3y 

which fractions may be reduced to a common denomuiator, 
and the like terms united, as in addition. 



ax ax 

4. From 1 subtract 



ft— c b+c 



. 2acx 
Ans, rz =. 



^ 2+7a: , 5x— 6 
/ 5. From 2x-\ — - — subtract x ~ — . 



355a:— 6 



X X''^a 

6. From Sx-\"T7 subtract x . 

26 c 

_ a+b . a^b 

7. From — ^ subtract •—^* 

^ „ 13a-56 ^, 7a-26 

8. From ^ subtract — - — . 

4 o 



25a- 116 
Ans. . . 



PROBLEM VII. 
(89.) To multiply fractional quantities together, 

RULE. 

Multiply all the numerators together for a new numerator, 
and all the denominators together for a new denominator. 

- a c 
Let it be required to multiply t 1^7 > 
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First, let us multiply -r by c. According to Remark first of 



ac 
Art 81, the product must be -r-. 



But the proposed multiplier was ^; that is, we have used a 

multiplier d times too great. We must therefore divide the 

result -T- hy d; and, according to Remark second of Art. 81, 

we obtain 

ac 
bd' 

which result conforms to the Rule above given. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. Multiply I by — . 



Ans, z^' 
27 



2. What is the continued product of-, — , and — - ? 

2 o 21 

8. Multiply I by g . 

4. What is the continued product of — , — f and —r- ? 



a' c' 2b 

Ans. 9ax. 



5. Multiply JH — by -. 



X 



>-6* , x'+V 



6. Multiply — T — by 



be ^ b+c 



^''^- Vc+bc*- 



X"4~ 1 2/^~ 1 

7. What is the continued product of a:, , and — — r 

'^ a a+b 



rf— X 



rf-VoK 
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V 8. Multiply -,-^. by ^:j:^. 

(90.) Ex. 1. Multiply -7 by -;. 

According to the preceding Article, the result must be -;. 

But, according to Art. 68, -j may be written cr^ ; -; may be 

written a-* ; and — may be written at*. 

Therefore, a'-^X(r^=or^- 

That is, the Rule of Art. 50 is general, and applies to nega- 
tive as well as positive exponents. 
Ex. 2. Multiply -ir^ by &-*. 

Ans. —6"^. 

3. Multiply a-* by a\ 

4. Multiply b-^ by b\ 

5. Multiply a-" by a—". 

6. Multiply ir* by 6". 

X 7. Multiply (a-6)* by (a-5)-^. 



PROBLEM VIII. 
(91.) To divide one fractional quantity by another. 

RULE. 

Invert the divisor, and proceed as in multiplication. 

If the two fractions have the same denominator, then the 
quotient of the fractions will be the same as the quotient of 
their numerators. 

3 9 

Thus it is plain that — is contained in — as often as 3 is 

contained in 9. 

But when the two fractions have not the same denominator 

we must reduce them to this form by Problem IV. 

a c 
Let it be required to divide t by -j. 
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Reducing to a common denominator, we have -7-3 to be di- 

vided by ^ 

It is now plain that the quotient must be represented by the 
division of ad by 6c, which gives 

ad 
Tc 
the same result as obtained by the above Rule. 

a c a d ad 



Thus, 



b ' d b c be 



EXAMPLES. 



1. Divide - by — . 



2a 4c 
2. Divide -7- by -r. 

2a:* X 

( 3. Divide , , , by —7—. 

a*+x* ^ x+a 

x+l 2x 

4. Divide — ^ by — . 

5. Divide -tt-t by 



Bed 



4rf- 



X 



2a x+x^ 

w6. Divide — 5 r- by . 

^ c —x' "^ c— a? 



u 



}r 



7. Divide — r^+- — 7 by 



a+b a—b ^ a—b a+V 



(»2.) Ex. I. Divide \ by K 



Arts. li. 



Ans, 



x—b 
6c»aj' 



iL?w. -J 



2a +a; 



c +ca:+a; 



a* 



-4.715. Unity. 



/ 



According to the Rule of the preceding Article, we have 
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But -g may be written ar^ ; — may be written cr* ; and — . 

is equal to ar^. 

Hence cr^-^ar^=a'^. 

That is, the Rule of Art. 66 is general^ and applies to nega- 
tive as well as positive exponents. 

Ex. 2. Divide -6-* by -6-*. 

Ans. 6~^. 

3. Divide a^ by ar^. 

4. Divide 1 by cr^. 

5. Divide 6a" by —2a-*. 

6. Divide 6"^ by i^"*. 

7. Divide I2xr-^ff-* by — 4ry\ 

8. Divide (x— y)-* by (a;— y)-*. 

(93.) According to the definition, Art. 33, the reciprocal of 
a quantity is the quotient arising from dividing a unit by that 
quantity. 

Hence the reciprocal of r- 

IS l-7--=lx-=- 
b a a 

That is, the reciprocal of a fraction is the fraction inverted. 

Thus the reciprocal of t-^ — is • 

^ b+x a 

I 

The reciprocal of rr" is 6+c. 

Hence, to divide by any quantity is the same as to multiply 
by its reciprocal, and to multiply by any quantity is the scone 
as to divide by its reciprocal. 

(94.) The numerator or denominator of a fraction may be 
itself a fraction ; 

a 

- 6 
As b or — 

c 

' d 

Such expressions are easily reduced by applying the pre- 
ceding principles. 
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Thus, \bj means --rc, 

o 

c 

iirhich, according to Remark second, Art. 81, equals r~. 

a 



Again, ^6"^ means a-r--. 



G) 



which, aCtsording to Art. 91, equals -r-. 

(D 

Also, -7— r means the same as ^ . £ 

(3) '^ 

which, according to Art. 91, equals -7-. 

£a:. 1. Find the value of the fraction 4* 

* 

Ex. 2. Find the value of the fraction -r. 

I 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1 T\ -J ,^ a o . ^ L ra « a 2la''n—9nx+3m 

1. Divide 7a'— 3a;H — by 6 — -. -An5. -77 • 

n "^ 3 36*n— an 

2. Divide 5a' +7 by wr ^. Arts, r^ri — ~a — nr* 

Q n- -J ir 1 3^*u ^""^ >! 75ca:'-3a6 

o. Divide 15a: — -— by x . Ans. 



5c ^ c ' ' 5ca;— 5a+5&' 

A n- J 2a:'-3y' 3a:'+2y' . 2x'y-3y' 

4. Divide — ^ by — ^.. An.. 3^^,. 

6. Divide 777-7 by ^, •; . jlns. ^ , . , _ ,. 

2Dy* "^ 76a;' 2a'y*+2y* 

6. Divide a:'H r by r— y. -Ans. -^: rr- . 

a— 6 "^ a— & ^ ab—ay+by 



SECTION VII. 



SIMPLE EaUATIONS. 

(95.) An equation is a proposition which declares the equality 
of two quantities expressed algebraically. 

Thus, a:— 4=6— X, is a proposition expressing the equality 
of the quantities a:— 4 and b—x. 

The quantity on the left side of the sign of equality is called 
the first member of the equation ; the quantity on the right, the 
second member. 

Equations are usually composed of certain quantities which 
are known,\nd others which are unknown. The known quan- 
tities are represented either by numbers or by the first letters 
of the alphabet, a, &, c, &c. ; the unknown quantities by the last 
letters, x, y, z, &c. 

An identical equation is one in which the two members are 
identical, or may be reduced to identity by performing the op- 
erations which are indicated in them. 

Thus, 2a;-5=2a?— 5 

Sx+4x=lx 
{x+y) {x-y)=x^-y\ 

A root of an equation is the value of the unknown quantity 
in the equation. 

(96.) Equations are divided into degrees, according to the 
highest power of the unknown quantity which they contain. 

Those which contain only the first power of the unknown 
quantity are called simple equations^ or equations of the first 
degree. 

As ax+b=cx+d. 

Those in which the highest power of the unknown quantitj 
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IS a square^ are called quadratic equations^ or equations of the 
second degree. 

As 4r'— 2x=5— a:'. 

Those in which the highest power is a cube, are called cubic 
equations, or equations of the third degree. 

As x*+pz^=2q. 

So, also, we have biquadratic equations, or equations of the 

fourth degree ; equations of the ffth, sixth, nth 

degree. 

Thus, a;'*+/?af~*=r, is an equation of the nth degree. 

In general, the degree of an equation is determined by the 
highest of the exponents with which the unknown quantity is of- 
fected. 

(97.) Numerical equations are those which contain only par- 
ticular numbers, with the exception of the unknown quantity, 
which is always denoted by a letter. 

Thus, a:"+4a;'=3x+12 is a numerical equation. 

Literal equcUions are those in which the known quantities 
are represented by letters, or by letters and numbers. 

Thus, x*+px*+qx=r } i. i 

x*-Spx^+5qx^=5 S ^'^ '^^^'^^ equations. 

To solve an equation is to find the value of the unknown 
quantity, or to find a number which, substituted for the un- 
known quantity in the equation, renders the first member 
identical with the second. 

The difficulty of solving equations depends upon their de- 
gree, and the number of unknown quantities. We will begin 
with the most simple case. 

SIMPLE BaUATIONS CONTAINING BUT ONE UNKNOWN aUAN- 

TITY. 

(98.) The various operations which we perform upon equa- 
tions in order to deduce the value of the unknown quantities, 
are founded upon the following principles : 

1. If to two equal quantities the same quantity be added, the 
sums will be equal. 

2. If from two equal quantities the same quantity be sub- 
tracted, the remainders will be equal. 

3. If two equal quantities be multiplied b^ \Vv^ ^*^m^ ^^d;:cvr 
titjr, the products will be equal. 
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4. If two equal quantities be divided by the same quantit^i 
the quotients will be equal. 

(99.) The unknown quantity may be combined with the* 
known quantities in the given equation by the operations of 
addition^ subtraction^ multiplication^ or division. 

We shall consider these different cases in succession. 
I. The unknown quantity may be combined with known 
quantities by addition. 

Let it be required to solve the equation 

a;+6=24. 
If from the two equal quantities, x+6 and 24, we subtract 
the same quantity 6, the remainders will be equal, according 
to the last Article, and we shall have 

a;+6— 6=24— 6, 
ora;=24— 6, 

= 18, the value of x required. 
So, also, in the equation 

subtracting a from each of the equal quantities, x+a and &, the 
result is 

a:=6— a, the value of a: required. 

r (100.) II. The unknown quantity may be combined with 
known quantities by subtraction. 
Let the equation be 

a;— 6=24. 

If to the two equal quantities, a:— 6 and 24, the same quaa- 
tity 6 be added, the sums will be equal, according to Art. 98, 
and we have 

a;-6+6=24+6, 

or x=SO, the value of x required. 

So, also, in the equation 

X — a=bf 

adding a to each of these equal quantities, the result is 

x=b+a^ the value of x required. 

From the preceding examples, it follows that 
We may transpose any term of an equation from one member 
to the other by changing its sign. 

JVe may change the sign of every term of an equation with' 
oui destroying the equality. 
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This is, in fact, the same thing as transposing every term in 
each member of the equation. 

' If tlie same quantity appear in each member of the equation 
affected with the same sign^ it may he suppressed, 

(101.) III. The unknown quantity may be eombined with 
hown quantities by multiplication. 
Let the equation be 

aa:=24. 

If we divide each of the equal quantities, 6j; and 24, by the 
same quantity 6, the quotients will be equal, and we shall have 

24 

=4, the value of x required. 

So, also, in the equation 

ax=h^ 

dividing each of these equals by a, the result is 

z=-, the value of a; required. 

From this it follows, that 

When the unknown quantity is multiplied by a known quan- 
tily, the equation is solved by dividing both members by this 
known quantity. 

(102.) IV. The unknown quantity may be combined with 
bown quantities by division. 

Let the equation be 

z 
g=24. 

OS 

If we multiply each of the equal quantities, - and 24, by the 

same quantity 6, the products will be equal, and we shall have 

a;=144, the value ofx required. 
So, also, in the equation 

z 
a 
Qiultiplying eaeh of these equals by a, the result is 

x=ab, the value of a; required. 
From this it follows, that 
/FXei^ the unknown quantity is divided hy a "kuo^jou c(u.aiv.^tt)^ 
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the equation is solved by multiplying both members by this known , 
quantity. 

(103.) V. Several terms of an equation may he firactional. 
Let the equation be 

x2 4 
. 2~"3"*"5* 
Multiplying each of these equals by 2, the result is 

_4 8 

Multiplying each of these last equals by 3, we obtain 

« . 24 

3x=4+— ; 
o 

and multiplying again by 5, we obtain 

15x=20+24, 

an equation free from fractions. 

We might have obtained the same result by multiplying the 
original equation at once by the product of all the denom-f 
inators. 

Thus, multiplying by 2X3X5, we have 

30a;_60 120 
2 "~"3 "^~5"' 

or reducing, we have 

15x=20+24, as before. 

So, also, in the equation 

X b d 
-= — I — , 

ace 
multiplying successively by all the denominators, or bytfC* 
at once, we obtain 

acex abce acde 

-^ "T" • 

ace 
Canceling from each term the letter which is common to ittj 
numerator and denominator, we have 

cex=abe-{-acd^ 
an equation clear of fractions. 

Hence it appears that |K 

An equation may be cleared effractions by multiplying eflwr 
member into all the denominators, 
(104.) From the preceding tcrcvaika, we deduce the 
/owing 
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RULE FOR THE SOLUTION OF A SIMPLE EQUATION CONTAINING 

ONE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 

1. Clear the equation of fractions , and perform in both mem' 
hers all the algebraic operations indicated. 

2. Transpose all the terms containing the unknown quantity 
to one side, and all the remaining terms to the other side of the 
equation, and reduce each member to its most simple form. 

3. Divide each member by the coefficient of the unknown quan- 
tity. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Given 5a?+8=4a7+10, to find the value of x. 
Transposing 4a7 to the first member of the equation, and 8 to 

the second member, taking care to change their signs {Art. 100), 
we have 

5a?— 437=10— 8. 

Uniting similar terms, a? =2. 

In order to verify this result, put 2 in thci place of a? wherever 
it occurs in the original equation, and we shall obtain 

5x2+8=4x2+10. 
That is, 10+8=8 + 10, 

or 18=18, 

an identical equation, which proves that we have found the cor- 
rect value of X. 

X X 

2. Given a?— 7=-+-, to find the value of x. 

5 3 

Multiplying every term of the equation by 5 and also by 3, in 
Drder to clear it of fractions {Art. 103), we obtain 

15a?— 105=3a?+5a?. 
Hence, by transposition, 

15a7— 3a?— 5a?=105, 
or 7a?=105, 

and therefore a?= — —= 15. 

7 

To verify this result, put 15 in the place of x in the original 
equation, and we have 

5 3 

4 
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That is, 15-7=3 + 5, 

or 8=8, 

an identical equation. 

3. Given 3aa?— 4a6=2a6— 6ac, to find the value of j? in tenni 
of b and c. 

Dividing every term by a, we have 

3a?— 46=2a?— 6c. 

By transposition, 

3a?— 2a:=46— 6c, 
or 37=46- 6c. 

This result may be verified in the same manner as the pre- 
ceding. 

4. Given Sx^—lOx=8x+ar^, to find the value of a?. 

Ans. 37=9. 



5. Given -^—5 ^=ac+-^-, to find a?. 

ax a 



Ans, a?=-. 
c 



^ ^. a?— 5 . ^ 284— a? ^ ^ - 
6. Given — - — h6a7= — - — , to find x. 



7. Given — =fec+J + -, to find x. 

X X 



Ans. x=9. 



. __aJ— 1 

Ans* X—^ f -,» 
oc+d 

2x4-6 lla; 37 

8. Given 3a?H — =5H , to find a?. 

o /i 

Ans. x=zl. 

9. Given 5aa?— 26+46a?=2a?+5c, to find x. 

5c +26 



Ans. a?= 



5a+46— 2' 



3a?— 5 Oji A 

10. Given x-\ — =12 — , to find the value of x. 

Ans. a?=5 

11. Given21H -— — = — 1 — , to find a?. 

(105.) An equation may always be cVe^te^L oi ^^OCvora&Vs^ 
multiplying each member into all t\ie AexvoxmaaXoT^ ^^^ot^ 
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103. But sometimes the same object may be attained 
ss amount of multiplication. 

J, in the preceding example, the equation may be cleared 
lions by multiplying each term by 16, instead of 16»x 8 
d it is important to avoid all useless multiplication. In 
, it is sufficient to multiply by the least common multiple 
le denominators. See Art. 86. 

-x- « 07—4 ^ 5a7+ 14 1 ^ /. J 

jriven 3a? z 4= — r^r, to find x. 

4 3 12 

-x- r. . a+x h—x ^ ^ , 

jriven 3a7— a+ca?= — ;; , to nnd x. 

3 a 

Ans. 37= 



8a+3ac— 3" 



jriven c+r=4a7+^r, to find x. 

a a 



. abed 

Arts. x=- 



3bd+ad^ Aabd — 2ab' 

jriven (a+a?) (i+a?)— a(6+c)=-T — \-c^^ to find x, 

. ac 

Ans. a? =-7-. 
o 

^. llSx 4a?+2 . . . 737+14 ^ . , 

briven — — =5— 6a7H — , to find x. 

5 3 3 

3a7— 3 ^ tOx 6x—8 . 4a7— 4 ^ ^ , 

jriven X 4=-— — , to find x. 

5 2 7 5 

o,. 7a7+16 07+8 00 ^ ^ ^ 

jriven — r 7T = ::, to find x. 

21 407—11 3'. 

6o?+7 . 7o?-13 2a:+4 , . , 

jriven ;; \--- — = , tO find 07. 

9 ^ 6a:+3 3 ' 

5 4 2 3 

jriven ;7a6+-ac— -co? =Tflc+2a6—6co?, to find the value 

6 5 3 4 



. 70ai-3ac 

^^- ^= 320c • 



SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS. 

; The solution of a Problem by A\ge\)it^ cotkS^^^ <2S.\nr^ 

oarts : 
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1. To express the conditions of the problem algebraically; 
that is, to form the equation. 

2. To solve the equation. 
Xhe second operation has already been explained, but the 

first is often more embarrassing to beginners than the second. 
Sometimes the statement of a problem furnishes the equation 
directly; and sometimes it is necessary to deduce from the 
statement new conditions, which are to be expressed algebraic- 
ally. The former are called explicit conditions; and those 
which are deduced from them, implicit conditions. 

It is impossible to give a general rule which will enable us to 
translate every problem into algebraic language. The power 
of doing this with facility can only be acquired by reflection 
and practice. 

The following directions may be found of some service. 

Denote one of the required quantities by x ; then^ by means cf 
this letter, with the algebraic signs, perform the same operations 
which would be necessary to verify its value if it was already 
known. 

Problem 1. What number is that, to the double of which if 
16 be added, the sum is equal to four times the required num- 
ber? 

Let X represent the number required. 

The double of this will be 2x. 

This increased by 16 should equal 4a?. 

Hence, by the conditions, 2a?+16=4a7. 

The problem is now translated into algebraic language, and 
it only remains to solve the equation in the usual way. 

Transposing, we obtain 

1 6 = 4a7 — 2a7 = 2a7, 
and 8:= a?, 

or a?=8. 

To verify this number, we have but to double 8, and add 16 
to the result ; the sum is 32, which is equal to four times 8, ac- 
cording to the conditions of the problem. 

Prob. 2. What number is that, the double of which exceeds. 
its half by 6? 

Let a?=thc number required. 

Then, by the conditions, 
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X 

2a?— -=6. 

Clearing of fractions, 

4a?— 57=12, 

or 3a?=12. 

Hence a?=4. 

To verify this result, double 4, which makes 8, and diminish 
it by the half of 4, or 2 ; the result is 6, according to the condi- 
tions of the problem. 

Prob. 3. The sum of two numbers is 8, and their difference 
2. What are those numbers ? 

Let a?=the least number. 

Then a? +2 will be the greater number. 

The sum of these is 2a? +2, which is required to equal 8. 
Hence we have 

2a?+2=8. 

By transposition 2a? = 8 — 2 = 6, 

and a? =3, the least number. 

Also, a?+2=5, the greater number. 

' I Verification. 5 + 3=8 > j. . ^i j.^. 

{ "^ fi Q_>.o \ accordmgto the conditions. 

The following is a generalization of the preceding Problem. 
Prob. 4. The sum of two numbers is a, and their difference 
^. What are those numbers ? 
Let a? represent the least number. 
Then a? +6 will represent the greater number. 
The sum of these is 2a?+fe, which is required to equal «. 
Hence we have 

2a?+6=a. 
By transposition, 2a? = a — 6, 

a — h a 6 , - 
or a?=— -—=-—-, the less number. 

Hence a7+6=-— -+6=-+-, the greater number. 

til tit 4l til 

As these results are independent of any particular value at- 
tributed to the letters a and 6, it follows that 

Half the difference of two quanixi\t%^ added to licilj ii\v.e\T svirKv., 
^ egual to the greater ; and 



i 
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Half the difference subtracted from half the sum is equal to 
the less. 

The expressions ^+0 ^^^ o""o ^^^ called, formulas^ because 

they may be regarded as comprehending the solution of all 
questions of the same kind ; that is, of all problems in which we 
have given the sum and difference of two quantities. 

Thus, let a=8> . - ,. ,, 

, __ ? as m the preceding problem. 

Then ^+1=^=5, the greater number. 

til 4i 4i 

And -—-=——-=3, the less number. 
2 2 2 

^ = 10 ; their difference = 6 ; required the numbers. 
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Prob. 5. From two towTis which are 54 miles distant, two 
travelers set out at the same time with an intention of meeting. 
One of them goes 4 miles and the other 5 miles per hour, hi 
how many hours will they meet ? 

Let 00 represent the required number of hours. 

Then 4a7 will represent the number of miles one traveled, 

and 5x the number the other traveled ; 
and since they meet, they must together have traveled the 
whole distance. 

Consequently, 4a? + 5a? = 54 . 

Hence 9a? =54, 

or x=6. 

Proof In 6 hours, at 4 miles an hour, one would travel 24 

miles ; the other, at 5 miles an hour, would travel 30 miles. 

The sum of 24 and 30 is 54 miles, which is the whole distance. 

This Problem may be generahzed as follows : 

Prob. 6. From two points which are a miles apart, two bodies 

move toward each other, the one al ftie laX.^ oimxcSLe^^^\\vwat, 
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the oth^r at the rate of n miles per hour. In how many hours 
will they meet ? 

Let a? represent the required number of hours. 

Then mx will represent the number of miles one body 
moves, 

and nx the miles the other body moves, 
and we shall obviously have 

mx+nx=:a. 
Hence a?= 



m+n 

This is a general formula, comprehending the solution of all 
problems of this kind. Thus, 
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Required the time of meeting. 

We see that an infinite number of problems may be proposed, 
all similar to Prob. 5 ; but they are all solved by the formula 
of Prob. 6. We also see what is necessary in order that the 
answers may be obtained in whole numbers. The given distance 
(a) must be exactly divisible hj m+n, 

I rob. 7. A gentleman meeting three poor persons, divided 60 
cents among them ; to the second he gave twice, and to the 
third three times as much as to the first. What did he give to 
each? 

Let a?=the sum given to the first. 

Then 2a?i=the sum given to the second, 
and 3a7=the sum given to the third. 

Then, by the conditions, 

x+2x+Sx=60. 

That is, 6a? =60, 

or x=zlO. 

Therefore he gave 10, 20, and 30 cents to them respectively. 
The learner should verify this, and all the subsequent results. 

The same problem generalized. 

Prob. 8. Divide the number a into three such parts, that the 
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second may be m times, and the third n times as great as the 
first. 

- a ma na 

l+m+n' l+m+n^ l+m+n 

What is necessary in order that the preceding values maybe 
expressed in whole numbers ? 

Prob. 9. A bookseller sold 10 books at a certain price, and 
afterward 15 more at the same rate. Now at the last sale he 
received 25 dollars more than at the first. What did he receive 
for each book ? 

Ans. Five dollars. 

The same Problem generalized. 

Prob. 10. Find a number such that when multiplied success 
ively by m and by n, the difference of the products shall be a, 

Ans. . 

m—n 

Prob. 11. A gentleman dying, bequeathed 1000 dollars to 
three servants. A was to have twice as much as B, and B 
three times as much as C. What were their respective 
shares ? 

Ans. A received $600, B $300, and C $100. 

Prob. 12. Divide the number a into three such parts that the 
second may be m times as great as the first, and the third n 
times as great as the second. 

. a ma mna 

1+m+mn^ 1+m+mn^ l+m+mn 

m 

Prob. 13. A hogshead which held 120 gallons was filled 
with a mixture of brandy, wine, and water. There were IC 
gallons of wine more than there were of brandy, and as mud 
water as both wine and brandy. What quantity was there of 
each? 

Ans. Brandy 25 gallons, wine 35, and water 60 gallons. 

Prob. 14. Divide the number a into three such parts, that th< 
second shall exceed the first by m, and the third shall be equa 
to the sum of the first and second. 

a— 2m a-\-2m a 

Prob. 15. A person employed four workmen, to the first o) 
whom he gave 2 shillings more than to the second; to tb 
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second 3 shillings more than to the third ; and to the third 4 
shillings more than to the fourth. Their wages amount to 32 
shillings. What did each receive ? 

Ans. They received 12, 10, 7, and 3 shillings respectively. 

Prob. 16. Divide the number a into four such parts, that the 
second shall exceed the first by m, the third shall' exceed the 
second by n, and the fourth shall exceed the third by p. 

. a— 3m— -2/1— p a-\-m—'2n—p 
Ans. ^; ^ ^; 

a+m+2n—p a+m+2n+Sp 

4 ' 4 • A 

(107.) Problems which involve several unknown quantities 
may often be solved by the use of a single unknown letter. 
Most of the preceding examples are of this kind. In general, 
when we have given the sum or difference of two quantities, 
both of them may be expressed by means of the same letter. 
For the difference of two quantities added to the less must be 
equal to the greater ; and if one of the two quantities be sub- 
tracted from their sum, the remainder will be equal to the 
other. 

Prob. 17. At a certain election 36,000 votes were polled; 
and the candidate chosen wanted but 3000 of having twice as 
many votes as his opponent. How many voted for each ? 

Let a7=the number of votes for the unsuccessful candidate. 

Then 36,000— a? = the number the successful one had, 

and 36,000— ir+ 3000= 2a?. 

Ans. 13,000 and 23,000. 

Prob. 18. Divide the number a into two such parts, that one 
part increased by b shall be equal to m times the other part. 

. ma — b a+b 
Ans. — — - ; — — -. 
m+l m+l 

Prob. 19. A train of cars moving at the rate of 20 miles per 
nour, had been gone three hours, when a second train followed 
^ the rate of 25 miles per hour. In what time will the second 
train overtake the first ? 
Let a?=the number of hours the second train is in motion, 

a?+3=the time of the first train. 
Then 25af =the number of miles traveled by the second train, 
20 (a7+3)=the miles traveled by the fti«»\. \?c^\xv. 

4* 
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But at the time of meeting they must both have traveled the 
same distance. 

Therefore 25x=20x+60. 

By transposition, 5a? =60, 

and a?=12. 

Proof. In 12 hours, at 25 miLes per hour, the second traiii 
goes 300 miles ; and in 15 hours, at 20 miles per hour, the fiwt 
train also goes 300 miles ; that is, it is overtaken by the second 
train. 

Prob. 20. Two bodies move in the same direction from two 
places at a distance of a miles apart ; the one at the rate of « 
miles per hour, the other pursuing at the rate of m miles per 
hour. When will they meet ? 

Ans. In hours. 

m — n 

This Problem, it will be seen, is essentially the same as 
Prob. 10. 

Prob. 21. Divide the number 197 into two such parts, thai 
four times the greater may exceed five times the less by 60. 

Ans. 82 and 115. 

Prob. 22. Divide the number a into two such parts, that w 
times the greater may exceed n times the less by 6. 

. ma—b na+b 

Ans. : . 

m+n m+n 

When 71=1, this Problem reduces to Problem 18. 
When 6=0, this Problem reduces to Problem 24. 

Prob. 23. A prize of 2329 dollars was divided between tw< 
persons, A and B, whose shares were in the ratio of 5 to 12 
What was the share of each ? 

Beginners almost invariably put x to represent one of the 
quantities sought in a problem ; but a solution may often b€ 
very much simplified by pursuing a different method. Thus, in 
the preceding problem, we may put x to represent one fifth of 
A's share. Then 5a? will be A's share, and 12a? will be B's, and 
we shall have the equation 

5a? + 12a? =2329, 
and a? =137, 

consequently their shares were 685 and 1644 doUarB. 
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Prob. 24. Divide the number a into two such parts, that the 
first part may be to the second as m to n. 

. ma na 

Arts. 



m-\-n' m-\-n 

Prob. 25. What number is- that whose third part exceeds its 
fourth part by 16? ' 

Let 12a7=the number. 

Then 4a:-3x=l6, 

or x=16. 

Therefore the number =12xl6=:192. 

Prob. 26. Find a number such that when it is divided suc- 
cessively by m and by n, the difference of the quotients shall 
be a. 

. mnu 
Arts. 



n — rn 



Prob. 27. What two numbers are as 2 to 3, to each of which, 
if four be added, the sums wiU be as 5 to 7 ? 

A strict adherence to system would have required this exam 
pie to be placed after the subject of Proportion, which is treated 
of m Section XIII. It is, however, only necessary to assume 
one simple principle which is employed in Arithmetic, viz.. If 
four quantities are proportional, the product of the extremes is 
fijMflZ to the product of the means. 

Thus, if a:b : : c : d 

' Then ad=bc. 

i In the preceding Problem, let 2a? and 3x be the numbers. 

; Then 2a?+4:3a?+4: : 5 : 7, 

and by the last principle, 

14a7+28=15a?+20. 

Prob. 28. What two numbers are- as m to n, to each of which, 
if a be added, the sums shall be as p to g' ? 

Ans. ^^^^~g^ • Mp-9) 
mq—np ' mq—np ' 

Prob. 29. A gentleman divides a dollar among 12 children, 
giving to some 9 cents each, and to the rest 7 cents. How 
\ ^^^ were there of each class ? 

Prob. 30. Divide the number a into two such parts^ that if 
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the first is multiplied by m and the second by n, the sum of the 
products shall be b. 

. b — na tna^b 

Ans. ; , 

7n — n m — n 

Prob. 31. If the sun moves every day one degree, and the 
moon thirteen, and the sun is now sixty degrees in advance o( 
the moon, when will they be in conjunction for the first time, 
second time, and so on ? 

Prob. 32. If two bodies move in the same direction upon the 
circumference of a circle which measures a miles, the one at 
the rate of n miles per day, the other pursuing at the rate of «i 
miles per day, when will they meet for the first time, isecond 
time, &c., supposing them to be b miles apart at starting ? 

Ans. in ; ; , occ, days. 

m^n m—n m^n •' 

It ynQ. be seen that this Problem includes Prob. 20. 

Prob. 33. Divide the number 12 into two such parts, thatllie 
difference of their squares may be 48. 

Prob. 34. Divide the number a into two such parts, that the 

difference of their squares may be 6. 

a2-6 a^+b 
Ans. —- — ; — - — . 
2a ' 2a 

Prob. 35. The estate of a bankrupt, valued at 21,000 dollars, ib 
to be divided among three creditors according to their respects : 
ive claims. The debts due to A and B are as 2 to 3, while B's 
claims and C's are in the ratio of 4 to 5. What sum must each 
receive ? 

Prob. 36. Divide the number a into three parts, which shaD 
be to each other 3,8 m:n:p. 

. ma na pa 

m+n+p' m+n+p^ m+n+p' 

When|?=l, Prob. 36 reduces to the same form as Prob. 8. 
Prob. 37. A grocer has two kinds of tea, one worth 72 cents 
per pound, the other 40 cents. How many pounds of each must 
be taken to form a chest of 80 pounds, which shall be worth 60 
cents ? 

Ans, 50 pounds at 72 cents, and 30 pounds at 40 cents. 

Prob. 38. A grocer has two kinds of tea, one worth a cents 

'if pound, the other 6 cents. How xnaiiY ^owai^ oi ea^ \ssQafei 
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be taken to form a mixture of n pounds, which shall be worth 
c cents ? 

Ans. — — r-^ pounds at a cents, 
a — 

and -^ — T- pounds at b cents. 

Prob. 39. A can perform a piece of work in 6 days ; B can 
perform the same work in 8 days ; and C can perform the 
same work in 24 days. In what time will they finish it if all 
work together ? 

Prob. 40. A can perform a piece of work in a days, B in 6 

days, and C in c days. In what time will they perform it if all 

work together ? 

. ahc , 

Ans. —J—; 5- days. 

ao+ac+oc 

Prob. 41. There are three workmen. A, B, and C. A and 
B together can perform a piece of work in 27 days ; A and C 
together in 36 days; and B and C together in 54 days. In 
what time could they finish it if all worked together ? 

A and B together can perform aV of the work in one day. 
AandC " sV " one " 

B and C " ' jV " one " 

Therefore, adding these three results, 

2A+2B + 2C can perform 2T+3V + 5V in one day. 

= tV in one day. 
Therefore, A, B, and C together can perform ^V of the work 
in one day ; that is, they can finish it in 24 days. If we put x 
to represent the time in which they would all finish it, then they 
would together perform I part of the work in one day, and we 
should have 

-1- 4-JL_l_Ji_ — « 

Prob. 42. A and B can perform a piece of labor m a days ; 

A and C together in b days ; and B and C together in c days. 

In what time conld they finish it if all work together ? 

2abc , 

Ans. -7-- -7- days. 

ao-^-ac-k-oc "' 

TTtLs result, it will be seen, is of the aaiae ioxTCv ^'s. ^^ ^V 
^oblem 40. 
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Prob. 43. A broker has two kinds of change. It takes 20 
pieces of the first to make a dollar, and 4 pieces of the second 
to make the same. Now a person wishes to have 8 pieces 
for a dollar. How many of each kind must the broker gire 
him? 

Prob. 44. A has two kinds of change ; there must be a pieces 
of the first to make a dollar, and h pieces of the second to make 
the same. Now B wishes to have c pieces for a dollar. How 
many pieces of each kind must A give him ? 

Arts, — — j-^ of the first kind ; ^ j-^ of the second. 

a — a — b 

Prob. 45. Divide the number 45 into four such parts, that 
the first increased by 2, the second diminished by 2, the third 
multiplied by 2, and the fourth divided by 2, shall aU be 
equal. 

In solving examples of this kind, several unknown quantities 
are usually introduced, but this practice is worse than superflu- 
ous. The four parts into which 45 is to be divided, may be rep- 
resented thus : 

The first =a?— 2, 

second =:a?+2, 

third =5, 

fourth =2a?; 

for if the first expression be increased by 2, the second dimin- 
ished by 2, the third multiphed by 2, and the fourth divided by 
2, the result in each case will be x. The sum of the four parts 
is 4|a?, which must equal 45. 

Hence a?=10. 

Therefore the parts are 8, 12, 5, and 20. 

Prob. 46. Divide the number a into four such parts, thai 
the first increased by m, the second diminished by m, the third 
multiplied by w, and the fourth divided by tw, shall all be 
equal. 

ma ma a m^a 



^^^- TZTTT^ — ^y /^ ■ •.x2 + ^; 



Prob. 47. A merchant maintained himself for three years at 
an expense of $500 a year ; and eack yeai ^.w^xxie^vledtliat part 
of his stock which was not tlius expeii&ei. \>y oTv^>[\vvt^ ^v^t^-o^^. 
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At the end of the third year his original stock -v^as doubled. 
What was that stock ? 

Prob. 48. A merchant supported himself for three years at an 
expense of a dollars per year ; and each year augmented that 
part of his stock which was not thus expended by one third 
thereof. At the end of the third year his original stock was 
doubled. What was that stock ? 

Arts. -^. 

Prob. 49. A father, aged 54 years, has a son aged 9 years. 
In how many years will the age of the father be four times that 
of the son? 

Prob. 50. The age of a father is represented by a, the age of 

his son by h. In how many years will the age of the father be 

n times that of the son ? 

. a — nh 

Ans, -. 

n— 1 



SECTION VIII. 



SIMPLE EQUATIONS CONTAINING TWO 
OR MORE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

I 

I 

(108.) In the examples which have been hitherto given, each ; 
problem has contained but one unknown quantity; or, if there \ 
have been more, they have been so related to each other that 
all have been expressed by means of the same letter. This, 
however, can not always be done, and we are now to consider 
how equations of this kind are resolved. 

If we have two equations, with two unknown quantities, we 
must endeavor to deduce from them a single equation^ con- 
taining only one unknown quantity. We must, therefore, make 
one of the unknown quantities disappear, or, as it is termed, , 
we must eliminate it. There are three different methods of 
elimination which may be practiced. 

The fif'st is by substitution, 
" second " comparison, 
** third " addition and subtraction. 



ELIMINATION BY SUBSTITUTION. 

(109.) Let it be proposed to solve the system of equations 

From the second equation, we find the value of x in terms 
of y, which gives 

x=y+6. 

Substituting the expression y+Q for x in the first equation, 
it becomes 
" y+6+y=12; 
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from which we find that y=3; and since we have already 
seen that x=y+6, we find that x=3+6=9. 

To verify these values, substitute them for x and y in the 
original equations, and we shall obtain 

9+8=12 
9-3= 6. 

Again, take the equations 

2x+3y=13 ) 
5x+4y=22. ) ^^'^ 
From the first equation we find 

13-2a; 

y=-3-- 

Substituting this value of y in the second equation, it becomes 

13-2a; 
5X+4X — g — =22, 

E 

an equation containing only x, which, when solved, gives 

a:=2, 
and this value of x, substituted in either of the original equa- 
. tions, gives 

y=3. 
The method thus exemplified is expressed in the following 

RULE. 

^nd an expression for the value of one of the unknown quan- 
tities in one of the equations ; then substitute this value in the 
place^ofits equal in the other equation, 

ELIMINATION BY COMPARISON. 

(110.) To illustrate this method, take equations (1.) of the 
L preceding Article. Derive from each equation an expression 
: for X in terms of y, and we shall have 

2;=12-y, 
X— 6+y. 

These two values of x must be equal to each other, and by 
comparing them we shall obtain 

12-y=6+y, 

\ an equation involvinjf only one unknown q\iaiiV\\.^ % 
1^ whence y=3. 
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Substituting this value of y in the expression 2;=6+y»abd 
we find x=9, as before. 

Again, take equations (2.) of the preceding Article. 
From equation first, we find 

13-2X 

and from equation second, 

22— 5a: 

y=—r-' 

Putting these values of y equal to each other, we have 

13— 2x 22— 5a; 

an equation containing only x, whence we obtain 

x=2. 
Substituting this value of x in either of the preceding ex- 
pressions for y, we find 

y=3. 
The method thus exemplified is expressed in the following 

RULE. 

Find an expression for the value of the same unknown quai^ 
tity in each of the equations^ and form a new equation by ptU^ 
ting one of these values equal to the other. 

ELIMINATION BY ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 

(111.) To illustrate this method, take equations (1.) of iiil 
109. Since the coefficients of y in the two equations aro 
equal and have contrary signs, we may eliminate this letter by 
adding the two equations together, whence we obtain 

2a;=18, 
or x= 9. 

We may now deduce the value of y by substituting tba 
value of X in one of the original equations. Taking the firtt 
for example, we have 

9+y=12, 
whence y= 3. 1 1 

Since the coefiicients of x are equal in the two origimll^ 
equations^ we might have eliminated \Vi\a \^V.\.et \i^ wsNiV 
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one equation from the other. ' Subtracting the first from the 
second, we obtain 

or y=3. 

Let us apply the same method to equations (2.) of Art 109, 
We perceive that if we could deduce from the proposed equa- 
tions two other equations, in which the coefficients of y should 
be equal, the elimination of y might be efiected by subtracting 
one of these new equations from the other. 

It is easily seen that we shall obtain two equations of the 
form required, if we multiply all the terms of each equation by 
the coefficient of y in the other. Multiplying, therefore, all 
the terms of equation first by 4, and all the terms of equation 
second by 3, they become 

Sx+I2y=52, 
15x+12y=66. 

Subtracting the former of these equations from the latter, we 
find 

7a;=14, 
whence x= 2. 

In like manner, in order to eliminate x, multiply the first of 
the proposed equations by 5, and the second by 2, they will 
become 

10x+16y=65, 
10a;+ 8y=44. 

Subtracting the latter of these two equations from the for- 
mer, we have 

7y=21, 
whence y= 3. 

This last method is expressed in the following 

RULE. 

Multiply or divide the equations, if necessary, in such a man- 
ner, that one of the unknown quantities shall have the same coef' 
ficient in both. Then subtract one equation from the other, if 

' ike signs of these coefficients are the same, or add them togct&er 

; jf tte si^ns are different 
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% 
EXAMPLES. 

(112.) Ex. 1. Given 5a;+4y=58 i to find the values c 

3a:+7y=67 ) and y. 

By the first method. 

From the second equation we find 

Sz=61-ly. 

Therefore .=51=1^. 

Substituting this value of a; in the first equation, 

67- 7y 

5X — g--+4y=58. 

Hence 335-35y+12y=174. 

By transposition, 335— 174=35y— 12y, 
or 161=23y. 

Therefore y=7. 

Substituting this value of y in the expression for the va 
of X given above, it becomes 

67-7X7 67-49 18 ^ 

— 3 — =-1— =y=^- 

Thus we have y=7, and x=6. 

By the second method. 

From the first equation we find 

5a;=58— 4y, 

58-4y 
whence x= — — -^. 

5 

T^ L J . 67-7y 

From the second equation, a:— — 5—^. 

Therefore 58-4y^67-7y_ 

Clearing of fractions, 174— 12y=335— 35y. 

By transposition, 35y— 12y=335— 174, 
or 23y=±161. 

Therefore y=Ti 

whence, as before^ x=0. 
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By the third method. 

Multiplying the second equation by 5 and the first by 3, we 
obtain 

15z+35y=335, 

and 15z+12y=174. 

By subtraction, 23y= 1 61, 

or y= 7. 

Whence, from equation first, 

5x=58-4y=58-28=30, 
and therefore x=6. 

Thus the same example may be solved by either of the three 
methods, and each method has its advantages in particular 
cases. Generally, however, the first two methods give rise to 
fractional expressions which occasion inconvenience in prac- 
tice, while the third method is not liable to this objection. 
When the coeflicient of one of the unknown quantities in one 
\ of the equations is equal to unity, this inconvenience does not 
occur, and the method by substitution may be preferable; the 
•third will, however, commonly be found most convenient. 

Ex. 2. Givenllx+3y=100 ) ^ j ^ , 

A __rf ___ 4 I to find the values of a; and y. 

Multiplying the first equation by 7 and the second by 3, we 

obtain 

77a;+21y=700, 

12a;— 21y= 12. 

. Therefore, by addition, 89a;=712, 

or x= 8, 

Prom equation first, 3y=100— llx, 

= 100-88=12, 
and y==4. 

These values of x and y may be easily verified by substitu- 
^^^ in the original equations. 
I'hus, 11X8+3X4=100; or 88+12=100. 
A^nd 4X8-7X4= 4; or 32-28= 4 



S:oc. 3. Given ^+^="7 

X y 
3+2=^ 



to find the values of x and y. 



Ans. x^VS^-y^Vi^' 
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Ex. 4. Given — :: — h 8y 



3 

y+5 



=3,1 

>to 






fl0a:=192 



find the values ofx an( 



Ex. 5. Given 2y 

4x r^= 



x+3_ 3a; -2y ^ i J^ ^* 

~ 6 1 to find the values 



244 



2a:+l 



I' 



a; and y. 



-Ear. 6. Given — 1 — =m 

X y 

c d 

^ y 



to find the values of x and y. 



. he— ad he— ad 

Ans. x=— 7 1; y= 

nb—md ^ mc—na 

(113.) When a problem involves a large number of quai 
ties, it is common to designate a part of them by difierent 
ters, and for the remaining quantities to employ the same 
ters accented or numbered. 



Thus, a, a\ a'\ a'", a 



iitt 



d'\ d^\ a^% a^*J 



ai, as, 



a 



n 



a 



//9 



^3, ^4 



//// 



are used to denote difierent quantities, though they genen 
imply some connection between the quantities which they r 
resent, a' is read a prime ; a", a second; d"% a thirds I 
We must carefully distinguish between Oj and a* ; betweei 
and «*, &c. In the one case, the numerals are exponents, ( 
denote powers of a ; while in the other case, the numerals 
only used for the sake of convenience to denote distinct qu 
tities. Examples showing the convenience of this notation y 
be found in Sections XIX. and XX. 

Ex, 7. Given ax +by =c / ^ , , , . , 

/ _L.v — / V t^ "^^ ^"® values of x and y 



Ans. x= 



Vc-hc' 



ac'—a'c 



ah'-a'b' ^ aV-a'b 
The symmetry of these expreaaioiva \a 'well calculated to 
ihem in the memory. 
jE'o:. 6. What fraction is that, to tYve ivwrneT^Vox cl ^\\\c 
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be added, the value is one half; but if 7 be added to the do- 
nominator, its value is one fifth ? 

Let - represent the fraction required. 

Then, by the first condition, 

a?+4 1 

=-; whence 2x+Q=y. 



y 2 

By the second condition. 



;=-; whence 5a7=y+ 7. 



y+7 5 

Subtracting the first equation from the second, we have 

3a?- 8 =7, 
whence 3a7=15, 

or a?=5. 

Therefore, y=2a?+8=10+8=18, 

nd the fraction is ^. 

, 5 1 

and =-. 

18+7 5 

£ar. 9. A certain sum of money, put out at simple interest, 
pnaoimts in 8 months to $1488, and in 15 months it amounts to 
II530. What is the sum and rate per cent. ? 

fie. 10. A sum of money put out at simple interest amounts 
nm months to a dollars, and in n months to h dollars. 

Required the sum and rate per cent. 

. -^, . na—mb , ^ . ^^^. b—a 
Ans. The sum is : the rate is 1200X 



n—m ' na—mb' 

Ex, 11. There is a number consisting of two digits, the 
fccond of which is greater than the first ; and if the number be 
divided by the sum of its digits, the quotient is 4 ; but if the 
figita be inverted, and that number be divided by a number 
peater by two than the difference of the digits, the quotient is 

u. 

Required the number. 

Let X represent the left hand digit, 
*»d y " right hand digit. 

Jien, since x stands in the place of lens, XSae xv\«x^^\ ^'^\i^ 
^9^^U0nted by lOx-hy. 
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Hence, by the first condition, 

x-\-y ~ 
By the second condition, 

y— a?+2 

Whence a? =4, y=8, 

and the required number is 48. 

Ex. 12. A boy expends thirty pence in apples and peaWy 
buying his apples at 4 and his pears at 5 for a penny, ai 
afterward accommodates his friend with half his apples and 
one third of his pears for 13 pence. How many did he buy of 
each? ' ' ' / '^ ^ . 

Ex, 13. A father leaves a sum of money to be divided amoDg 
his children, as follows : the first is to receive $300 and the 
sixth part of the remainder ; the second $600 and the sixth part 
of the remainder ; and, generally, eaeh succeeding one receivei 
$300 more than the one immediately preceding, together with 
the sixth part of what remains. At last it is found that all the 
children receive the same sum. What was the fortune left and 
the number of children ? 

Ans. The fortune was $7500, the number of children 5. 

Ex. 14. A sum of money is to be divided among several per 
sons, as follows : the first receives a dollars together with the 
nth part of the remainder ; the second 2a together with tike 
nth part of the remainder ; and each succeeding one a doDait 
more than the preceding, together with the nth part of th^ 
remainder ; and it is found, at last, that all have received the 
same sum. What was the amount divided, and the number of 
persons ? 

Ans. The amount =a(n— 1)^ the number of persons =n-l 

EQUATIONS WHICH CONTAIN THREE OR MORE UNKNOWN 

QUANTITIES. 

(114.) Let us now consider the case of three equations in- 
volving three unknown quantities. 
Take the system of equations, 

3a?+2v+ 2^=16, (1.) 
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In order to eliminate z between equations (1.) and (2.), we 
will divide both members of the second equation by two ; we 
thus obtain 

x+y+z=9. 

Subtracting this from the first equation, we find a new equa- 
tion containing but two unknown quantities, 

2x+y=l. (o.) 

In order to eliminate % between equations (1.) and (3.), sub* 
tract the former from the latter, which gives 

~a:^y=l. 03.) 

From the two equations (a.) and (jS.), one may be deduced 
containing only one unknown quantity. For, by subtracting 
the one from the other, we have 

3x=6, or x—2. 

Substituting this value of ;r in equation (i3.)» ^^ obtain 

y=3. 

Substituting these values of x and y in equation (1.), we ob- 
tain 

8X2+2X3+%=16. 

Hence 2=^4. 

These values of a:, y, and % may bo verified by substitution 
in the original equations. 

We have effected the elimination in this case by method 
third. Art III ; but either of the other methods might have 
been employed. Hence, to solve three equations containing 
three unknown quantities, we have the -following 

KULE. 

(115.) JPVcMn the three eqtuztions, deduce two containing only 
two unknown quantities ; then from these two deduce one con- 
taining only one unknoum quantity. 

Ex. 15. Given x+ y+ 2=29 (1.) \ 

x+2y+Sz=e2 (2.) > to find x, y, and x. 
ia;+iy+j2=10 (3.) ) 

Subtract equation (1.) from (2.), and we obtain 

y+23;=33 ; (o.) 

clearing equation (3.) of fractions, we have 

6x+4y+Sz-^\20. ^^ 

5 
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Multiplying equation (1.) by 0, 

Ga;+Gy+Gz=174. (5.) 

Subtracting (4.) from (5.), 2y+32=54. (/3.) 

We have thus obtained two equations, (a.) and (i3,), contain- 
ing two unknown quantities. 

Multiplying (a.) by 2, we have 2y+4z=66. (6.) 

Subtracting (i3.) from (6.), z=12. 
Substituting this value of z in (/3.), we obtain 

2y+36=54. 
Whence y=9. 

Substituting these values of y and z in equation (1.), 

x+9+12=29. 
Whence x=S, 

These values may be verified as in former examples. 
Ex. IG. Given 2a:4-4y— 3z=22 \ J- 

J 4x—2y4-5z=18 > to find a:, y, and z. 
J Ga:+7y— z=63 ) 

Ans. x=3, y=7, z=4. 
Ex. 17. Given a:+y=a \ 

x+ z=b > to find ar, y, and z. 
y4-z=c ) 
Ex. 18. Given ar4-iy+j2=32 ^ 

i^+Ty+j2=15 > to find X, y, and z. 

(116.) If we had four equations involving four unknown 
quantities, we might, by the methods already explained, elim- 
inate one of the unknown quantities. We should thus obtain 
three equations between three unknown quantities, which might 
be solved according to Art. 114. So, also, if we had jEve 
equations involving five unknown quantities, we might, by the 
same process, reduce them to four equations involving four 
unknown quantities ; then to three, and so on. By following 
the same method, we might resolve a system of any number 
of equations of the first degree. Hence, if we have m equa- 
tions involving m unknown quantities, we proceed by the fol- 
lowing 

BULE. 

-/• Combine successively any one oj tlie cquatlous >n\jiX «m^ 
of the others^ so as to eliminate the same unltuoicu cpjianXVX'^ •, ^ 
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(ks obtain m— 1 new equations containing m— 1 unknown 
(juantities, 

2. Eliminate another unknown quantity by combining any 
one of these new equations with the others; there will result 
m— 2 equations containing m— 2 unknown quantities. 

3. Continue this series of operations until there results a 
mgle equation containing but one unknown quantity^ from 
which the value of this unknown quantity is easily deduced. 
Then by going back, step by step, to one of the original equa^ 
tionsj the values of the other unknown quantities may be sue 
cessively determined. 

Ex. 19. Given 7x—2z +Su=lT 

4y-2z+ t=U 

5y'-Sx—2u= 8 > to find x, y, z, w, and t. 
4y— 3m+2^= 9 
3«+8m=33^ 

Ans. x=2, y=4, z=3, tt=3, <=1. 

Either of the unknown quantities may be selected as the 
one to be first exterminated. It is, however, generally best to 
begin with that which has the smallest coefficients ; and if each 
of the unknown quantities is not contained in all the proposed 
equations, it is generally best to begin with that which is found 
in the least number of equations. 

Ex. 20. A person owes a certain sum to two creditors. At 
one time he pays them $530, giving to one four elevenths of 
the sum which is due, and to the other $30 more than one 
sixth of his debt to him. At a second time he pays them $420, 
giving to the first three sevenths of what remains due to him, 
and to the other one third of what remains due to him. What 
Were the debts ? 

Ex. 21. If A and B together can perform a piece of work 
in 12 days, A and C together in 15 days, and B and C in 20 
days, how many days will it take each person to perform the 
same work alone ? 

This Problem is readily solved by first finding in what time 
they could finish it if all worked together. 

Ex. 22. If A and B together can perform a piece of work 
» a days, A and C together in b days, and. ^ axA C» va. c ^^'«i^ 
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liow many days will it take each person to perform the same 
work alone ? 

Ans. A requires ^^^1^ days, 



« 



ab+bc—'ac 
2abc 



days. 



ab+ac—bc 

(11*7.) Hitherto we have supposed the number of equations 
equal to the number of symbols employed to denote the un- 
known quantities. This must be the case with every problem, 
in order that it may be determinate; that is, that it may not 
admit of an indefinite number of solutions. 

Suppose, for example, that a problem involving two un- 
known quantities (x and y) leads to the single equation 

x-y=3. 

Now if we make y=l, then x=4 ; 

y=2, then x=5; 

y=3, then x=6 ; 

y=4, then a;=7, 

&c., &c. ; 

and each of these systems of values, 1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 6, 
&c., substituted for x and y in the original equation, will sat- 
isfy it equally well. Hence the problem is indeterminate ; that 
is, admits of an indefinite number of solutions. 

(118.) If we had two equations involving three unknown 
quantities, we could, in the first place, eliminate one of the un- 
known quantities by means of the proposed equations, and 
thus obtain one equation containing two unknown quantities, 
which would be satisfied by an infinite number of systems of 
values. Therefore, in order that a problem may be detenn- 
inate^ its enunciation must contain as many diflferent condi- 
tions as there are unknown quantities, and each of these con- 
ditions must be expressed by an independent equation. 

Equations are said to be independent when they express 
conditions essentially different ; and dependent when they ex- 
press the same conditions under different forms. 

Thus, x+y= 7 ) . , , ^ 

Q^tJ^'tt^ \ SLre inaepenaeTil eqvjkaXvoTi^. 
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r— .14 I ^*'® ^^^ independent, 



But x+ y= 7 
2x+2y 

because the one may be deduced from the other. 

(119.) If, on the contrary, the number of independent equa- 
tions exceeds the number of unknown quantities, these equa- 
tions will be contradictory. 

For example, let it be required to find two numbers such 
that their sum shall be 7, their difference 1, and their product 
100. 

From these conditions we derive the following equations . 

x+y= 7, 
x-y= 1, 
xy=100. 
From the first two equations we easily find 

a:=4, and y=S. 

Hence the third condition, which requires that their product 
shall be equal to 100, can not be fulfilled. 



SECTION IX. 



DISCUSSION OF EQUATIONS OF THE 
FIRST DEGREE. INEaUALITIES. 

(120.) To discuss a problem or an equation is to determine 
the values which the unknown quantities assume for particolar 
hypotheses made upon the values of the given quantities, and 
to interpret the peculiar results obtained. The term, there- 
fore, is not strictly applicable, except to problems which are 
stated in the most general form, like some of those in Arts. 106 
and 107. If the sum of two numbers is represented by a and 
their difference by ft, the greater number will be expressed by 

-+-, and the less by o— -. Here a and b may have any 

values whatever, and still these formulae will always hold true. 
It frequently happens that, by attributing different values to the 
letters "v^hich represent known quantities, the values of the un- 
known quantities assume peculiar forms which deserve con- 
sideration. 

(121.) We may obtain five species of values for the unknown 
quantity in a problem of the first degree. 
I. Positive values. 

II. Negative values. 

III. Values of the form of zero, or -7. 

A 

IV. Values of the form of — • 

V. Values of the form of -. 
We will consider these five cases m syxGc^moxu 
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I. Positive values are generally answers to problems in the 
sense in which they are proposed. Nevertheless, all positive 
values will not always satisfy the enunciation of a problem. 
It for example, a problem requires an answer in whole num- 
bers, and we obtain a fractional value, the problem is impossi- 
ble. Thus, in Problem 17, page 71, it is implied that the value 
' of X must be a whole number, although this condition is not 

expressed in the equations. It would be easy to change the 
i data of the problem so as to obtain a fractional value of :r, 
^ which would indicale an impossibility in the problem pro- 
posed. Problem 43, page 76, is of the same kind ; also Ex, 
U, page 85. 

If the value obtained for the unknown quantity, even when 
positive, does not satisfy all the conditions of the problem, the 
problem is impossible in the form proposed. 

(122.) II. Negative values. 

Let it be proposed to find a number, which, added to the 
number 6, gives for a sum the number a. 

Let X = the required number. 

Then, by the terms of the problem, 

a:+6=a, whence a:=a--6. 

This formula will give the value of x for every case of the 
proposed problem. 

For example, let fl=7, and b=4. 

Then a:=7-4=3. 

Again, let a =5, and 6=8. 

Then a:=5-8=-3. 

We thus obtain for x a negative value. How is it to be in- 
terpreted ? 

By referring to the problem, we see that it is proposed to 
find a number which, added to 8, shall make it equal to 5. 
Considered arithmetically, the problem is plainly impossible. 
Nevertheless, if in the equation 8+a:=5, we substitute for +x 
its value —3, it becomes 

8-3=5, 
&n identical equation ; that is, 8 diminished by 3 is equal to d. 

The negative solution a:=— 3, shows, therefore, the impossi- 
bility of satisfying the enunciation of the problem as above 
stated : but, taking this value of a: with a coritrary sign, we see 
^ it satisfies the enunciation when modified as follows : 
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To find a number which, subtracted from 8, gives a difer- 
ence of 5 ; an enunciation which differs from the former onlj^ 
in this, that we put subtract for add, and difference for sum. 

If we wish to solve this new question directly, we shall 
have 

8-ar=5. 

Whence a;=8— 5, or x=3. 

(123.) For another example, take Problem 60, page 77, 
The age of the father bemg representeiiy a, and that of the 

son by b ; then — ^^IT" ^^^^ represent the number of years be- 
fore the age of the father will be n times that of the son. 
Thus, suppose a=54, 6=9, and 7i=4, 

Then z= — - — =—=Q. 

That is, the father having lived 54 years and the son 9, in 6 
years more the father will be 60 years old and the son 1& 
But 60 is 4 times 15 ; hence this value, 2;=6, satisfies the enuOf 
elation of the problem. 

Again, suppose a=45, i=15, and n=4. 

^, • 45-60 -15 

Then a;= — - — =—5— = — 5. 

Here again we obtain a negative solution. How are we to 
interpret it ? 

By referring to the problem, we see that the age of the son 
is already more than one fourth that of the father, so that the 
time required is already past by five years. The value of x 
just obtained, taken with a contrary sign, satisfies the following 
enunciation : 

A father is 45 years old, his son 15; how many years sinct 
the age of the father was four times that of his son ? 

The equation corresponding to this new enunciation is 

15— a;= — :; — . 
4 

Whence 60— 4x=45— a;; and ar=5. 

(124.) Reasoning from analogy, we deduce the following 
general principles : 
i. Every negative value found for the unknown quantity in n 
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problem of the first degree^ indicates an absurdity in the condi' 
tions of the problem, or at least in its algebraic statement. 

2. This value, taken with a contrary sign, may be regarded 
as the answer to a problem, whose enunciation only differs from 
that of the proposed problem in this, that certain quantities 
which were added should have been subtracted, and recipro' 
cally. 

(125.) In what case would the value of the unknown quan- 
tity in Prob. 20, page 72, be negative 7 

Ans. When n>w. 

Thus, let m=20, 7i=25, and a=60 miles. 

r,,, 60 60 

Then a:=-r— — = — r=-12. 

20—25 —5 

To interpret this result, observe that it is impossible that the 
second train, which moves the slowest, should overtake the 
first. At the time of starting, the distance between them was 
60 miles, and every subsequent hour the distance increases. 
It however, we suppose the two trains to have been moving 
uniformly along an endless road, it is obvious that at some 
former time they must have been together. 

This negative solution then shows an absurdity in the con- 
ditions of the problem. The problem should have been stated 
thus: 

Two trains of cars, 60 miles apart, are moving in the same 
direction, the forward one 25 miles per hour, the other 20. 
How long since they were together ? 

To solve this problem, let x = the required number of hours. 

Then 25a; = the distance traveled by the first train, 

20a; = " " second train. 

And since they are now 60 miles apart, 

25a;=20a;+60. 

Hence 5x=60, 

and x= + 12. 

We thus obtain a positive value of x. 

In order to include both of these cases in the same enuncia- 
tion, the question should have been asked. Required the time oj 
their being together^ leaving it uncertain whether the time was 
past or future. 

Jn what case would the value of one oi t\ve vmcJmvo^wxi ojfx^s^ 

5* 
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titles in Problem 34, page 74, be negative ? Why should it b 
negative ? and how could the enunciation be corrected for Xhi 
case ? 

In what case would the value of one of the unknown quan 
tities in Problem 4, page 67, be negative ? 

(126.) III. Values of the form of zero, or -j. 

In what case would the value of the unknown quantity in 
Problem 20, page 72, become zero, and what would this value 
signify ? 

Ans. This value becomes zero when a=0, which signifies 
that the two trains are together at the outset. 

In what case would the value of the unknown quantity in 
Problem 50, page 77, become zero, and what would this value 
signify ? 

Ans. When a=nbj which signifies that the age of the fa- 
ther is now n times that of the son. 

In what case would the values of the unknown quantities in 
Problem 38, page 75, become zero, and what would this sig- 
nify? 

When a problem gives zero for the value of the unknown 
quantity, this value is sometimes applicable to the problem, 
and sometimes it indicates an impossibility in the proposed 
question. 

(127.) IV. Values of the fof^m of -r. 

In what case does the value of the unknown quantity in 
Problem 20, page 72, reduce to — ? and how shall we inter- 
pret this result ? 

Ans. When m=n. 

On referring to the enunciation of the problem, we see thai 
it is absolutely impossible to satisfy it ; that is, there can be 
no point of meeting, for the two trains being separated by the 
distance a, and moving equally fast, will always continue at 

the same distance from each other. The result - may then 
be regarded as indicating an impossibilittj. 
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The symbol — is sometimes employed to represent infinity ; 

and for the following reason : 
When the difference m—n, without being absolutely nothing, 

is ury smallj the quotient is very large. 

m — n 

For example, let tw— n=0.01. 

Then x= =— -=i00a. 

m—n .01 

Let »i— 71=0.0001, 

a a 

=-r7^TT= 10000a. 

m—n .0001 

Hence, if the difference in the rates of motion is not zero, 

the two trains must meet, and the time will become greater 

and greater as this difference is diminished. /jT, then^ we sup' 

pose this difference less than any assignable quantity, the time 

a 

represented by will be greater than any assignable quan- 
tity, or infinite. 

A 

Hence we infer, that every expression of the form -r, found 

for the unknown quantity, indicates the impossibility of satis- 
fying the problem, at least in finite numbers. 
In what case would the value of the unknown quantity in 

A 

Problem 10, page 70, reduce to the form --? and how shall 

we interpret this result ? 



(128.) V. Values of the form of-. 

In what case does the value of the unknown quantity in 
Problem 20, page 72, reduce to - ? and how shall we interpret 

this result? 

Ans. When a=0, and m=n. 

To interpret this result, let us recur to the enunciation, and 
observe that, since a is zero, both trains start from the same 
point ; and since they both travel at the same rate, t?iey will 
always remain together, and therefore the required point of 
meeting will be any where in the road traveled o^^\. TVsfc 
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problem, then, is entirely indeterminate, or admits of an infinite 
number of solutions, and the expression - may represent an 5 
finite quantity. 

We infer, therefore, that an expression of the form - found 

for the unknown quantity, generally indicates that it may have 
any value whatever. In some cases, however, this value ia 
subject to limitations. 

In what case would the values of the unknown quantities In 

Problem 44, page 76, reduce to - ? and how would they satisfy 

the conditions of the problem ? 

Ans. When a=^b=c 
which indicates that the coins are all of the same value. B 
might therefore be paid in either kind of coin ; but there is a 
limitation, viz., that the value of the coins must be one dollar. 
In what case do the values of the unknown quantities in 

Problem 38, page 75, reduce to - ? and how shall we interpret 

this result ? 
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(129.) From Art. 127, it is seen that in Algebra we some^ 
times have occasion to consider infinite quantities. It is nec- 
essary, therefore, to establish some general principles respect- 
ing them. 

An infinite quantity is one which exceeds any assignable litniL 
It is often expressed by the character qo . Thus, a line pro- 
duced beyond any assignable limit is said to be of infinite 
length. A surface indefinitely extended, and also a solid of 
indefinite extent in any one of its three dimensions, are ex- 
amples of infinity. 

An infinite quantity does not mean an infinite number of 
terms. Thus, the fraction | reduced to a decimal, is .333383, 
&c., without end, but the value of this series is less than 
unity. 

liSidte' quantities are not aU equal among themselves. 
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Thus the series 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 +, &c., 

2+2+2+2+2+, &c., 
3+3+3+3+3+, &c., 

continued to an infinite number of terms, will each be infinite, 
although the second scries will be double, and thd third treble 
the first. 

So, also, a line may be infinitely extended both ways ; or it 
may be infinitely extended in one direction, and limited in the 
other. In either case, the line is said to be infinite. 

A quantity less than any assignable quantity is called an in 
finitesimal, and is sometimes represented by 0. 

Thus, take the series of fractions tV» tV7» toVit'ttt^ttt* &^c. 
By increasing the denominator, we diminish the value of the 
fraction ; and if the denominator be made infinitely great, the 
quotient will be infinitely small. 

a 
(130.) We have seen, in Art. 127, that j;=QO , where a may 

represent any finite quantity. That is. 

If a finite quantity he divided by zero, the quotient is infinite. 

From the same equation we deduce — =0. That is, 

If a finite quantity be divided by infinity, the quotient is zero. 

From the same equation we deduce a=OXQo . That is, 

If zero be multiplied by infinity, the product is a finite quanr 
iity. 

If a finite quantity be multiplied by a proper fraction, it will 
be diminished, and the smaller the multiplier, the less the prod- 
uct. Hence, if the miiltiplier be infinitely small, the product 
will be infinitely small, or aXO=0. That is. 

If a finite quantity be multiplied by zero, the product will he 
zero. 

From this equation we deduce a=- ; that is. 

If zero he divided by zero, the quotient may be any finite 
quantity. 

The greater the multiplier, the greater will be the product. 
Hence, if a finite quantity be multiplied by infinity, the product 
mU be infinite; that is, C\ -| ^ o a 4-v 
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00 

From this equation we deduce a = — ; that is. 

If infinity he divided by infinity, the quotient may be and 
finite quantity. 

An infinite quantity can not be increased by the addition of 
a finite quantity, or diminished by its subtraction ; that is, 

00 ia = 00 • 

So, also, a finite quantity is not altered by the addition or 
subtraction of zero; that is, a±0-=a. 
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(131.) In discussing algebraical problems, as shown in Arts. 
120-128, it is frequently necessary to employ inequalities, or 
expressions of two quantities which are not equal to each oth- 
er. Generally, the principles already established for the trans- 
formation of equations are applicable to inequalities also. 
There are, however, some important exceptions to be noted, 
arising chiefly from the use of negative expressions as quan- 
tities. 

Two inequalities are said to subsist in the same sense when 
the greater quantity stands at the left in both, or at the right 
in both ; and in a contrary sense when the greater quantity 
stands at the right in one, and at the left in the other. 

Thus, 9>7 and 7>6. 

As also 5<8 and 3<4, 

are inequalities which subsist in the same sense ; but the ine- 
qualities 

10>6 and 3<7, 

subsist in a contrary sense. 

(132.) I. If we add the same quantity to both members of an 
inequality, or subtract the same quantity from both members, the 
resulting inequality will always subsist in the same sense. 
Thus, 8>3. 

Adding 5 to each member, 

8+5>3+5; 
and subtracting 5 from each member, 

8-5>3-5. 
Again, take the inequality — 3<— ^^ 
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Adding 6 to each member, we have 

-3+6<-2+6, or 3<4; 
and subtracting 6 from each member, 

— 3— G<— 2-6, or -9<~8. 
The student must here bear in mind what was stated in ArL 
47, of two negative quantities, that is the least whose numer- 
ical value is the greatest. 

This principle enables us to transpose any term from one 
member of an inequality to the other by changing its sign 
Thus, a'+ft">36"-2a'. 

Adding 2a' to each member of the inequality, it becomes 

fl'+&'+2a'>36". 

Subtracting 6' from each member, 

a'+2a'>3&'-&% 
or 3a'>26'. 

(133.) II. If we add together the corresponding members oj 
two or more inequalities which subsist in the same sense, the rS' 
suiting inequality will always subsist in the same sense. 
Thus, 5>4 

4>2 

7>3 

Adding, we obtain 16>9. 

III. But if we subtract the corresponding members of two or 
fnore inequalities which subsist in the same sense, the resulting 
inequality will not always subsist in the same sense. 

Take the inequalities 4<7 

2<3 
Subtracting, we have 4— 2<7— 3, or 2<4, 

where the resulting inequality subsists in the same sense. 

But take 9<10 

and 6< 8. 

Subtracting, the result is 9— 6> (not <) 10—8, or 3>2, 
where the resulting inequality subsists in the contrary sense. 

We should therefore avoid as much as possible the use of 
this transformation, or when we employ it, determine in what 
8ense the resulting inequality subsists. 

. (134.) IV. If we multiply or divide the two members of an in- 
equality by a positive number, the resulting inequality will suh- 
W in the same sense. 
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Thus, if a< h. 

Then ma<Cjnh. 

And -~<~. 

771 77t 

Also, if — a>— 6. 

Then —na'>—nb, 

a b 
And — >--. - 

n n 

This principle will enable us to clear an inequality of frac- 
tions. Thus, suppose we have 

2d ^ Sa ' 

Multiplying both members by Gad, it becomes 

3a(a'--ft")>2rf(c"-(f). 

V. If we multiply or divide the two members of an ineqtuility 
by a negative number, the resulting inequality will subsist in a 
contrary sense. 

Take, for example, 8>7. 

Multiplying both members by —3, we have the opposite in- 
equality, 

-24<-21. 
So, also, 15>12. 

Dividing each member by —3, we have 

-5<-4. 

Therefore, if we multiply or divide the two members of an 
inequality by an algebraic quantity, it is necessary to asce^ 
tain whether the multiplier or divisor is negative, for in this 
case the inequality subsists in a contrary sense. 

VI. If we change the signs of both members of an inequality, 
we must reverse the sense of the inequality, for this transforma- 
tion is evidently the same as multiplying both members by 
-1. 

(135.) VII. If both members of an inequality are positive 
numbers, we can raise them to any power without changing the 
sense of the inequality. 

Thus, 5>3, 

9o also, 5'>8% or 25>9. 
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^ And if a >&, 

MUen will aryir. 

VIIL If both members of an inequality are not positive num- 
hers, and they be raised to any power ^ the resulting inequality 
loiB Tiot always subsist in the same sense. 

Thus, -2<+3, 

gives (— 2)'<3', or 4<9, 

vhere the resulting inequality subsists in the same sense. 

But -3>-5, 

gives (-3)»<(-5)', or 9<25, 

\ where the resulting inequality subsists in a contrary sense. 

IX. In extracting the root of both members of an inequali- 
tj/f it is sometimes necessary to reverse the sense of the ine' 
judiiy. 

Thus, from 9<25, 

by extracting the square root, we obtain 
either 3<5, 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Given 7a:— 3<25, to find the limit of a:. 



X 



2. Given 2a:+-— 8<6, to find the limit of a:. 



Ans. a?<4. 



Ans. a?<6. 



3. Given |+|+|+|+^-'7>9» to find the limit of a?. 



4. Given -rr+cx 



ab^ 
-ac<- I 



ca:+ 



dx—bd 



•, to find the limits of a:. 



>be 



5. A man being asked how many dollars he gave for his 
Watch, replied, If you multiply the price by 4, and to the 
product add 60, the sum will exceed 256 ; but if you multiply 
: fte price by 3, and from the product subtract 40, the re- 
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mainder will be less than 113. Required the price of 
watch. 

6. What number is that whose half and third part ad 
together are less than 105, but its half diminished by its i 
part is greater than 33 ? 

7. The double of a number diminished by 6 is greater tl 
22, and triple the number diminished by 6 is less than dou 
the number increased by 10. Required the number. . 



SECTION X. 



INVOLUTION AND POWERS. 

(136.) According to Art. 20, tfie products formed by the suc- 
cessive multiplication of the same number by itself are called the 
powers of that number. 

Thus, the first power of 3 is 3. 

The second power of 3 is 9, or 3x3. 

The fourth power of 3 is 81, or 3X3X3x3, 
&c., &c., &c. 

According to Art. 21 ^ the exponent is a number or letter writ- 
ten a little above a quantity to the right, and denotes the number 
of times that quantity enters as a factor into a product. 

Thus, the first power of a is a\ where the exponent is 1, 
which, however, is commonly omitted. 

The second power of a is a X a, or a', where the exponent 2 
denotes that a is taken twice as a factor to produce the pow- 
er oa. 

The third power of a is aX«Xa, or a', where the exponent 
3 denotes that a is taken three times as a factor to produce 
the power aaa. 

The fourth power of a is aXaXaXa, or a*. 

Also, the nth power oi a is aXaXaXa . . . repeated 
as a factor n times, and is written a". 

Exponents may be applied to polynomials as well as to mo- 
nomials. 

Thus (a+6+c)' is the same as 

(a+64-c) X {a-\-b+c) x (a+&+c), 
or the third power of the entire expression a+6-f c. 

(137.) According to the rule for the mu\lip\i<3a\A0\i o^ xcvovNa- 
mialB, Arts. 49 and 50, 
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(Saby=Sab' x Sab^=9a''b\ 
So, also, {4a^bcy=4a'bc' x 4a'&c'= 16a*6V. 
Hence it appears that, in order to square a monomial^ we must 

square its coefficient^ and multiply the exponent of each of tke 

letters by 2. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Required the square oilaxy. 



Ans, 49aVy*. 



2. Required the square of 11 a'icd*, 

3. Required the square of I2a^xy. 

4. Required the square of I5ab^cx*. 

5. Required the square of ISx^yz^. 

According to Art. 53, + multiplied by +, and — multiplied by 
— , give 4-. Now the square of any quantity being the product 
of that quantity by itself, it necessarily follows that whatever 
may be the sign of a monomial, its square must be affected toith 
the sign +. 

Thus the square of +3ax or of —Sax is +9aV. 

(138.) The method of involving a quantity to any power, is 
easily derived from the preceding principles. 

Let it be required to form the fifth power of 2a"6'. 

According to the rules for multiplication, 

{2a'by=2a'b' X 2a'b' X 2a'b' X 2a'b' X 2aV 
=32a"fc". 

Where we perceive 

1. That the coefficient has been raised to the fifth power. 

2. That the exponent of each of the letters has been multi- 
plied by 5. 

In like manner, 

(SaVcy=3a''b'cXSa''b'cXSaVc 
= 3 V+'+'6'+'+''c'+'+* 
=27a'b'c\ 
Hence, to raise a monomial to any power, we have the fol- 
lowing 

RULE. 

Raise the numerical coefficient to the given power, and mu&i- 
jpjy the exponent of each of the letters by tke exponent of the 
power required. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Required the fourth power of 4a6V. 



Ans. 256a'bV\ 



2. Required the fifth power of Sax*y*. 

3. Required the third power of Gxyh*. 

4. Required the sixth power of 2ad^y*v. 

5. Requii*ed the seventh power of 2a^bc*. 

6. Required the sixth power of bw^xyh*. 

(139.) Let us now consider the sign with which the power 
should be affected. 

We have seen, Art. 137, that whatever may be the sign of a 
monomial, its square is always positive. It is obvious, from the 
same considerations, that the product of an even number of 
negative factors is positive, but the product of an odd number 
of negative factors is negative 

Thus, —aX—a=+a^ 

^aX-'CiX—a=—a* 
—aX—aX—aX—a^+a* 
^aX—aX—aX—aX—a^^—a^ 
&c., &c., &c. 

The product of several factors which are all positive, is in- 
variably positive. Hence, 

Every even power is positive, hut an odd power has the same 
^gn as its root. 

examples. 

1. Required the square of ~-2x\ 

Ans. +4x'\ 

2. Required the square of —3a:". 

3. Required the cube of —3a*. 

4. Required the fourth power of —SaVh. 

5. Required the fifth power of — 2a"X3a;''y. 

(140.) A fraction is involved by involving both the numerator 
md denominator. 

1. Thus, the square of r is tXt\ which, by Art. 89, is 
squal to Tj, which, by Art. 68, may be written a*i^. 
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2. Required the cube of -^. 

8a%« 8 



^ns. -^^^ or — aVc-\ 

3. Required the nth power of — -. 

(141.) Hence, expressions with negative exponents are ia 
volved by the same rule as those with positive exponents. 
Thus, let it be required to find the square of or*. 

This expression may be written —, which, raised to thi 

second power, becomes — or flr~% the same result as would be 

obtained by multiplying the exponent —3 by 2. 
Ex. I. Required the square of 3a'&"-*. 
Ex. 2, Required the square of Icr-'Vcr^dx^^. 
Ex. 3, Required the cube of —Qalr^dy-^. 
Ex. 4. Required the fourth power of 3a~-*6. 
Ex. 5. Required the fifth power of — 2a6-~V. 
(142.) A polynomial is involved by multiplying it into itse^ 
as many times less one as is denoted by the exponent of tki 
power. 
Ex. 1. Required the fourth power of a+b. 

a +b 
a+b 
a^+ab 
+ab+b^ 



{a+by^a''+2ab+b*, the second power of a+fc. 

a+b 

a'+2a'b+ab' 
+ a'b+2ab^+b* 
{a+by=a*+Sa^b+Sab^'{-b\ the third power. 

a+b 

a*+Sa*b+3a'b^+ ab* 
+ a'b+Sa'b'+Sab*+b* 
(a+by=a*+4a*b+6a''b*+4ab'+b\ the fourth power. 
jEJt. 2. Required the fourth power of a— 6. 

Ans. a*-4.a"b-V^rfV-^o»-VV 

iSr. 3. Kequired the cube oi 2a— \. 
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Ex, 4. Required the fourth power of 3a— A. 
Ex» 5. Required the square of a+b+c. 
Hence it appears that the square of a trinomial is composed 
of the sum of the squares of all the terms, together with twice the 
\ ium of the products of all the terms multiplied together two and 

t 1100 

f. Ex, 6. Required the cube o{2ab+cd. 

; Ex, 7. Required the fourth power of a^ + b\ 

Ex, 8. Required the cube of a+-. 

V 
Ex. 9. Required the cube of a:+-. 

Ex, 10. Required the square of a+6+c+d+e. 

From this example we infer that the square of any polynomial 
is composed of the sum of the squares of all the terms, together 
with twice the sum of the products of all the terms multiplied to^ 
gether two and two, and this proposition may be rigorously 
demonstrated. 

It is obvious that this rule for a polynomial includes the pre- 
ceding rule for a trinomial, and that in Art, 60 for a binomiaU 

Ex, 11. Required the fourth power of 2a:— 3y. 

Ans. iex*-96x'y+2l6xy-2lGxy'+8ly\ 

Ex, 12. Required the square of a+m—n. 

Ans. a'+2am— 2an4-m'— 2mn+7i'. 

Ex, 13. Required the cube of a+b—x. 

Ans,a*+b''—x*+Sab^-\-Sax*+Sa''b-3a^x+fibx^Sb*x-6abx. 

Ex, 14. Required the cube of 



m — n 
8a' + SGa'b + 54ab' + 276' 



m'—Sm^'n+Smn^—n' 

Ex, 15. Required the square of 7^. 

^ ay—bx 

a''x'-2abxy+bY 
a^y^ —2abxy'\-Vx^' 

9 r 

Ex, 16, Required the cube of _,, » 



An%. 



a*-arftf-V^aV-^ 



SECTION XI. 



EVOLUTION AND RADICAL aUANTITD 

(143.) The square root of a quantity is a factor which^ m 
plied by itself once, will produce that quantity. 

Thus, the square root of a* is a, because a when multi] 
by itself produces a*. 

The square root of 144 is 12 for the same reason. 

According to Art 22, the square root is indicated by 

sign V 

Thus, Va''=a, 

and Vl44a'= 12a. 

(144.) According to Art. 137, in order to square a monoi: 
we must square its coefficient, and multiply the exponen 
each of its letters by 2. Therefore, in order to derive 
square root of a monomial from its square, we must 
I. Extract the square root of its coefficient, 
II. Divide each of the exponents by 2. 
Thus we shall have 

V64a^=8a'y. 
This is manifestly the true result, for 

{8a'by=SaV X 8a»fe«=64a*6\ 
So, also, 

Ve25aVc'=25ab'c\ 
For, (25ab'cy=25ab*c* X 25ab'c\ 

=625a'6V. 

1. Required the square root of 196a'5Vdf'. 

2. Required the square root of 225a""6* V. 

(145.) According to Art. 140, a fraction is involved b] 
volving both the numerator and deiiom\na.tx>Y \ hence it is 
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rious that the square root of a fraction is equal to the root of 
he numerator divided by the root of the denominator. 

__, , .a^ , a 

Thus the square root of rj is r. 

1. Find the square root of 



9xY 
2. Find the square root of ,^, . 

(146.) It appears, from Art. 144, that a monomial can not 
he a perfect square unless its coefficient be a square number^ and 
the exponents of its letters all even numbers. 

Thus, 7ab^ is not a perfect square, for 7 is not a square num- 
ber, and tlje exponent of a is not an even number. Its square 
root may be indicated by the usual sign, thus, y/lab^. Ex- 
pressions of this nature are called surds, or radicals of the sec- 
ond degree. 

(147.) We have seen, Art. 137, that whatever may be the 
sign of a monomial, its square must be affected with the sign 
+. H^ce we conclude that 

If a monomicd be positive, its square root may be either posi- 
tive or negative. 

Thus, Vda*=+Sa% or -3a', 

for either of these quantities, when multiplied by itself, pro- 
duces 9a*. We therefore always affect the square root of a 
quantity with the double sign =t, which is read plus or minus. 

Thus, Vla^=±2a* 

\/25a'6*=±5a6'. 

(148.) If a monomial be affected with a negative sign, the 
extraction of its square root is impossible, since we have just 
seen that the square of every quantity, whether positive or 
Jiegative, is necessarily positive. 

Thus, \/^, \/^, \/-5a, 

^ algebraic symbols representing operations which it is im- 
possible to execute. Quantities of this nature are called im- 
aginary or impossible quantities, and are symbols of absurdity 
Which we frequently meet with in resolving quadratic equa- 
tbns* 

6 
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Such quantities may be represented by the form 

V— a, which equals 
VaX — 1= yfa-Z^l. 



So tnat -/a-/ — ! is a general form for all imaginary qoaii- 
tities of the second degree. Thus, 

V^ =V4 X-l= 2 V^, 

V^ =V9 X-^= 3 V"^, 

V— 5a= V5aX--l= VSa V"^. 

That is, Me square root of a negative quantity may always hs 

represented hy the square root of a positive quantity multipKei 

by the square root of —l. 

(149.) According to Art. 138, in order to raise a monomial 
to any power, we raise the numerical coefficient to the given 
power, and multiply the exponent of each of the letters by the 
exponent of the power required. Hence, reciprocally, to ex- 
tract any root of a monomial, we obtain the following 

RULE. 

I. Extract the root of the numerical coefficient 
II. Divide the exponent of each letter by the index of there' 
quired root. 

Thus, ^64aV =4a*6. 

4^166V=2&V. 

From Art. 145, it is obvious that to extract any root of a 
fraction, we must divide the root of the numerator by the root 
of the denominator. 

Thus the cube root of — r—- is ;; 

8a;y 2xy^ 

3 

which may be written -a^bx^^y^-*. 

(150,) Let us now consider the sign with which the root 
should be affected. We have seen. Art. 139, that every even 
power is positive, but an odd power has the same sign as its 
root. 

Thus -- a, when raised to different powers in successioDi 
will give 

— ^, +«*, — a% +a*, —a', +a% — a%&c. ; 
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Qd +0, in like maimer, will give 

+a, +a', +aS +a\ +a\ +a\ +a\ &c. 
Since every even number may be expressed by 2n, every even 
power may be considered as the square of the nth power, or 
a?"=(a")% and must, therefore, be positive ; and, in like manner, 
ance an odd number may be expressed by 27i+l, every power 
of an uneven degree may be considered as the product of the 
i 2nth power by the original quantity, and must, therefore, have 
i the same sign with the monomial. 
Hence it appears, 
I. An odd root of any quantity must have the same sign as the 
quantity itself. 

Thus, i^+8a*= +2a. 

»/-8a"=— 2a. 



V~32a"6*=-2a'6. 

y+32a"ft*=+2a'6. 

II. -4.71 even root of a positive quantity is ambiguous* 

Thus, i/8la'b''=±Sah\ 

^64a^=:±2a'. 

III. An even root of a negative quantity is impossible. 

For no quantity can be found which, when raised to an even 
power, can give a negative result. 

Thus, V— a, \/— 6, are symbols of operations which can 
not be performed, and they are therefore called impossible or 

imginary quantities, as V—a, in Art. 148. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the fourth root of 81a'. 

2. Find the fifth root of — 243a"6*c-'*. 
j 3. Find the cube root of — 125a'ar-'y'. 



Ans. =fc3a*. 



4. Find the square root of 

c 

l- 5. Find the fifth root of 



9xY 
32a"&-* 



243 

; (151.) According to the rule of Art. 149, we perceive that, 
ia order that a monomial may be a perfect power of any degree, 
fti coefficient must be a perfect power of that degree^ and tke 



■'^ 
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exponent of each letter must be divisible by the index o: 
root. 

When the quantity whose root is ^required is not a pej 
power of the given degree, we can only indicate the open 
to be performed. Thus, if it be required to extract the ( 
root of 4aVj the operation may be indicated by writing 
expression thus, 

Expressions of this nature are called surds^ or irrati 
quantities, or radicals of the second, third, or nth degree^ 
cording to the index of the root required. 

(152.) The method of extracting the roots of polynoii 
will be considered in Section XVII. There is, however, 
class so simple and of so frequent occurrence that it may p 
erly be introduced here. In Arts. 60 and 61 we have seen 

the square of a+b is a^+2ab+b*f 

and the square of a—b is a'— 2a&+6*. 

Therefore, the square root of a'±2a64-6' is a±6. 

Hence a trinomial is a perfect square when two of its ti 
are squares, and the third is the double product of the root 
these squares. 

Whenever, therefore, W'e meet with a quantity of this 
scription, we may know that its square root is a binomial ; 
the root may be found by extracting the roots of the two U 
which are complete squares, and connecting them by the sig', 
the other term,, 

Ex. 1. Find the square root of a^+4ab+4V. 

The two terms, a' and 4&' are complete squares, and 
third term 4ab is twice the product of the roots a and 
hence a+2b is the root required. 

Ex. 2. Find the square root of 9a^—24ab+l6b\ 
Ex. 3. Find the square root of 9a*— 30a'6+25a'6% 
Ex. 4. Find the square root of 4a'+14a&+96'. 

(153.) No binomial can be a perfect square. For the sqi 
of a monomial is a monomial ; and the square of a binoi 
consists of three distinct terms, which do not admit of b 
reduced with each other. 

Thus such an expression as 
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IB not a squaie ; it wants the term =l=2a& to render it the square 
of a^h. This remark should be continually borne in mind 
as beginners often put the square root ofa^+V equal to a+b. 



IRRATIONAL aUANTITIES, OR SURDS. 

(154.) A rational quantity is one which can be expressed m 
finite terms, and without any radical sign ; as a, 5a% &c. 

Irrational quantities^ or surds, are quantities affected with a 
radical sign, and which have no exact root, or a root which can 
k exactly expressed in numbers. 

Thus, v'S is a surd, because the square root of 3 can not be 
expressed in numbers with perfect exactness. 

In decimals it is 1.7320508 nearly. 

(155.) We have seen, Art, 144, that in order to extract the 
square root of a monomial, we must divide each of its expo- 
nents by 2. 

Thus the square root of a* is a* or a ; that of a* is a' ; that 
of a* is a", and so on ; and as this principle is general, the square 

root of a* must necessarily be a , and that of a* must be a^ ; 

I 
and, in the same manner, we shall have c? for the square root 

of a*. Whence we see that 

a^ is equal to -v/a, 

3 ^ 

a^ is the same as Va*, 

•• ■- - 

d^ is equivalent to Va", 

&c., &c. 

We have also seen, Art, 149, that in order to extract any 
root of a monomial, we must divide the exponent of each letter 
■ by the index of the required root. 

Thus, the cube root of a" is a*, or a ; the cube root of a' is 
o*; the cube root of a* is a", and so on. So, also, the cube 

root of a* is a^; the cube root of a* is a^; the cube root of a^ 

or a'f is a^. Whence it appears that 

d^ is the same as Va, 



4 __ 

a' is equivalent to Va*i 
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a^ is equivalent to Va% 

111 the same manner, the fourth root of a is a^, which exprei* 
sion has therefore the same value as Va ; the fifth root of a 

will be a, which is, consequently, equivalent to Va, and Hm 
same principle may be extended to all roots of a higher de- 
gree. 

(166.) Other fractional exponents are to be understood in 

5 

he same way. Thus, if we have a*, this means that we' must 
first take the fifth power of a, and then extract its fourth root; 

5 

80 that a^ is the same as Va*. 

m 

So, also, to find the value of a", we must first take the with 
power of «, which is a*, and then extract the nth root of that 

power r so that a" is the same as Va*. 

Hence the numerator of a fractional exponent denotes the 
power J and the denominator the root to he extracted. 

Again, let it be required to extract the cube root of -j. 

In the first place, —=0-*. Now, to extract the cube root 

a 

of a—*, we must divide its exponent by 3, which gives us 

4 

But the cube root of-j may also be represented by —.. 

a a^ 

Hence "T is equivalent to a ^. 

1 ^ 

So, also, "T is equivalent to a *, 

i. -1 

L is equivalent to a ", 
a" 

« is equivalent to a ". 
a* 

Thus we see that the principle of Art. 69, that a factor may 
be traosfevred from the numerator to the denominator of a 
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traction, or from the denominator to the numerator by chang 
ing the sign of its exponent, is applicable also Xo fractional ex- 
ponents^ 

We may therefore entirely reject the radical signs hitherto 
made use of, and employ, in their stead, the fractional expo- 
nents which we have just explained ; and, indeed, many of the 
difficulties in the reduction of radical quantities disappear when 
fractional exponents are substituted for the radical signs. 



PROBLEM I. 

To reduce surds to their most simple forms. 

(157.) Surds may frequently be simplified by the application 
of the following principle : the square root of the product of two 
vr more factors is equal to the product of the square roots of 
Ikose factors. 

Or, in algebraic language, 

^fab=^ y/aX y/h. 

For each member of this equation squared will give the 
same quantity. 

Thus, the square of Vafr is ah. 

And the square of x/aX \/h is (\/a)'X(\/6)'==a&. 

Hence, since the squares of the quantities Vab and ^aX y/i 
are equal, the quantities themselves must be equal. 

Let it be required to reduce V4a to its most simple form. 
This expression may be put under the form y/4X >/a. 
But v/4 is equal to 2. 

Hence, '/4a=v/4X v/a=2v/a=2a^ 

2v/a is considered a simpler form than V4a, for reasons whicn 
will be better understood hereafter. 
Again, reduce V48 to its most simple form. 

v/48 is equal to \/16x3=x/16X v/3=4v/3. 

Therefore, in order to simplify a monoiiial radical of the 
■econd degree, separate it into two factors, one of which is a 
perfect square; extract its root; and prefix it to the other factor 
^ith tlie radical sign between them. 

In the expressions 2^a and 4x/3, the quantities 2 and 4 are 
CftUed the coefficients o^ the radical. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Reduce 2v/32 to its most simple form. 



2, Reduce Vl25a* to its. most simple form. 



? Reduce VdSab* to its most snnple form. 






Ans. 5aV5a 



Ans. lb* '/2a. 



4. Reduce V294ab* to its most simple form. 

5. Reduce iVSOabc* to its most simple form. 

6. Reduce -/OSaVy' to its most simple form. 

7. Reduce V45a^b*c'd to its most simple form. 

8. Reduce •/864a'6*c" to its most simple form. 

(158.) Surds of any degree may be simplified by the appii 
cation of the following principle, which is merely an extension 
ef that already proved in the preceding Article. 

The nth root of the product of any number of factors is equoi 
to the product of the nth roots of tkoS3 fectors. 
Or, in algebraic language, 

Vab=VaxVb. 

For, raise each of these expressions to th6 nth rowerj and we 
shall obtain the same result. 

Thus, the nth power of Vab is ab. 

And the nth power of VaX Vb is (Va)"X(Vi)"=rfl6 

Hence, since the same powers of the quantities Vo^ rpj 
VaX Vb are equal, the quantities themselves must be eqi^l. 

Let it be required to reduce V8a' to its most simple form. 
This is equivalent to V8X Va% which is equal to 2 Va'- 
Again, take the expression 

V487. 



This is equivalent to Vl6a*X V3a, which is equal to 2a VSo. 
Hence, to simplify a monomial radical of any degree^ "W^ 
have the following 

RULE. 

Sgoarate the quantity into two factors^ one of which ts an 
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:i power of the same name with the root ; extract its root ; and 
refix it to the other factor with the radical sign between them. 
In the expressions 2Va* and 2a V 3a, the quantities 2 and 2a 
laced before the radical sign are called the coefficients of the 
adicaL 

EXAMPLES. 



1. Reduce V56a*6' to its most simple form. 

Ans. 2ab^ Vla\ 

2. Reduce V54a*6V to its most simple form. 



Ans. SabV2ac\ 



3. Reduce V48a'6V to its most simple form. 



Ans. 2ab^cVSac*. 



4. Reduce Vl92a'6c" to its most simple form. 

6. Reduce Vl92a*6V to its most simple form. 

6. Reduce 9V816' to its most simple form. 

(159.) There is another principle which can frequently De 
employed to advantage in simplifying radicals. 

The square of the cubie of a is equal to the sixth power of a. 
For the square of the cube of a is a*Xa\ 
which equals a*^^=a\ 

So, also, the fourth power of the cube of a is equal to the 
tioelfth power of a. 

Per {ay=a'Xa'Xa'Xa' 



=a". 



And, in general, the mih power of the nth power of any 
quantity is equal to the iwnth power of that quantity. 
That is (a")-=a"^. 
Hence, conversely. 

The mnih root of any quantity is equal to the mih root of the 
1th root of that quantity. 
Thus, the fourth root = the square root of the square root ; 
•* the sixth root = the square root of the cube root, or 

the cube root of the square root ; 
" the eighth root = the square root of the fourth root, or 

the fourth root of the square root ; 
•* the ninth root = the cube root of lYv^ e-viJo^ xociiu 

6* 
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Hence, when the index of a root is the product of two or more 
factors^ we may obtain the root required by extracting in sue- 
cession the roots denoted by those factors. 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to extract the sixth root of 64. 

The sixth root is equal to the cube root of the square root 

The square root of 64 is 8, 
and the cube root of 8 is 2. 

Hence the sixth root of 64 is 2. 

Ex. 2. Let it be required to extract the eighth root of 256. 

The eighth root is equal to the fourth root of the square root; 
or to the square root of the square root of the square root 

The square root of 256 is 16, 
and the fourth root of 1 6 is 2. 

Hence the eighth root of 256 is 2. 

When one of the roots can be extracted, and the other can 
not, a radical may be simplified by extracting one of the roots. 

Thus, the fourth root of 9 is equal to the square root of the . 
square root of 9 ; that is, the square root of 3. 

Or, algebraically, V9= VS. 

Ex. 3. Reduce V4a^ to its most simple form. 

Ans. Vsi 

Ex. 4. Reduce VSQaV to its most simple form. 

Ex. 5. Reduce "Va" to its most simple form. 

Ex. 6. Reduce V25a*6V to its most simple form. 

PROBLEM II. 

(160.) To reduce a rational quantity to the form of a surd. 
The square root of the square of a is obviously a; that is, 

2. 

a= Va^=a^. 
So, also, the cube root of the cube of a is ^ ; 

3 

that is, a= Va*=a^. 

Hence, to reduce a rational quantity to the form of a surd, 
we have the following 

RULE. 

Raise the quantity to a power of t/ie same name with the given 
r&otf and then apply the correspoudiug radical s\gu« > 

\ 
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example!;. 

1. Reduce 3 to the form of the square root. 

Here 3X3=3'=9; whence 3=v'9. Arts. 

2. Reduce ax to the form of the square root. 



Ans. VaV, or (aV)'. 

3. Reduce 2a;* to the form of the cube root. 

Arts. ySx\ 

4. Reduce 5+6 to the form of the square root. 

5. Reduce —3a; to the form of the cube root. 

j 6. Reduce —\x^ to the form of the fourth root. 

7. Reduce a"6* to the form of the square root. 

8. Reduce cT to the form of the nth root. 
It will be observed, that this Problem is nearly the reverse of 

Ihe preceding, and, consequently, brings quantities into a less 
timpk form ; nevertheless, this form is sometimes better suited 
'o subsequent operations, as will be seen hereafter. 



PROBLEM III. 

I (161.) To reduce surds which have different indices to others 

9fthe same value having a common index, 

I 1 

Ex. 1. Reduce a^ and a^ to surds having the same radical 

•ign. 

From the preceding Article, it is obvious that the square 

foot of a is equal to the sixth root of the cube of a ; 

ftat is, a^=a^= yli\ 

So, also, a*=a^= ^^. 



Thus, the quantities a^ and a^ are reduced to Va'' and Va\ 
which are of the same value, and have the common index 6. 

Ex. 2. Reduce 3^ and 2^ to a common index. 

3*=3^=(3»)^=27^ 

2*=2^=(2')*=4^. 
Hence V27 and -0^4 are the quantities required. 
Whence we derive the following 
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^ULE. 

Reduce the fractional exponents to a common denominator i 
raise each quantity to the power denoted by the numerator of iU 
reduced exponent ; and take the root denoted by the common i^ 
nominator. 

Ex. 3. Reduce 2' and 4* to a common index. 

Ans. V4 and VS. 

Ex. 4. Reduce a^ and a^ to a common index. 

I a 

Ex. 5. Reduce a^ and b to a common index. 

a 3 

' Ex. 6. Reduce 5^ and 7^ to a common index. 
Ex. 7. Reduce a" and ft" to a common index. 

PROBLEM IV. 

To add surd quantities together. 

(162.) Two radicals are similar when they have the same 
index, and the same quantity under the radical sign. 

Thus, 3 Va and 5 Va are similar radicals. 

So, also, iVb and 10 Vb are similar radicals. 

But Va and ^/a are not similar radicals ; for, although they 
have the same quantity under the radical sign, they have not 
the same index. 

Ex. 1. Find the sum of 2Va and SVa. 

As these are similar radicals, we may unite their coefficients 
Dy the usual rule ; for it is evident that twice the square root ol 
a and three times the square root of a make five times the 
square root of a. Hence the following 

RULE. 

When the radicals are similar^ add the coefficients, and annex 
the radical part. 

But if the quantities are dissimilar, and can not be made nm- 
ilar by the reductions in the preceding Articles, they can only he 
connected together by the sign of addition. 

Ex.2. Add V6to2Ve. 
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Ex. 3 Add 5Va and — 2 Va. 



Ans. 8V4. 
Ans. 43 V 3. 



Ex. 4. Add aVb+c ard a; V6+c. 

K the radical parts are originally different, they must, if poi 
dble, be made aUke by the preceding methods. 

Ex. 5. Add V21 to '/48. 

Here V27= V 9X3=3 V3, 

and V4&= Vl6X3= 4V3. 

Whence their sum =7 'v/3. 

£ar. 6. Add together V500 and Vl08. 
Ex. 7. Add together 4 V 147 and 3'/75. 

Ex. 8. Add together 3 Vf and 2 V^. 

Here 3v'f =3v/|| =f v'lO, 

and 2v'tV=2v'tVV=A_v^. 

Whence their sum =| -/lO. 

Sz. 9. Add together ^/72 and v'128. 

Bz. 10. Add together x/180 and v/405. 

Ex. 11. Add together V40 and Vl35. 

Ex. 12. Add together 8 V32 and 5 V2. 

PROBLEM V. 

To find the difference of surd quantities. 

(163.) It is evident that the subtraction of surd quantities 
may be performed in the same manner as addition, except that 
the signs in the subtrahend are to be changed according to 
Art. 43. 

Ex. 1. Required to find the difference between v448 and 
v/112. - 

Here ^/448= '/64X7=8v'7, 

Bind ^/112=Vl6X7= 4^/7 . 

Whence the difference =4^/7. 

Ex. 2. Find the difference between VI 92 and ^/2L 

Here V 192= V 64X3=4 V3, 

uid V24 =V"8x3=2J/3. 

iVhence the diBerence =2V3* 
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Ex. 3. Find the difTerencc between dv'QO and By/Ab 

Here 5\^20=5\^4X5=10\^5, 

and 3'/45=3V^"9X5=_9\/5. 

Whence the difference = -/S. 

Ex. 4. Find the difference between 2v'50 and y/\S. 

Ex. 5. Find the difference between 2^320 and '^v^40. 



Ex. 6. Find the difference between -^SOa^x ai^i* V20a*x\ 
Ex. 7. Find the difference between 2 '•72a' and '/162a*. 

PROBLEM VI. 

To multiply surd quantities together. 

(164.) Let it be required to multiply Va by V6. 

The product will be Vab. 

For if we raise each of these quantities to the power of % 
we obtain the same result, ah; hence these two expressiom 
are aqual. We therefore have the following 

RULE. 

Wken the surds have the same index^ multiply the quantitus 
undei the sign by each other, and prefix the common radical 
Sign. If there are coefficients, these must be multiplied separ- 
ately. 

Ex I. Required the product of 3\/8 and 2-/ 6. 

Heie 3\/ 8, 

multiplied by 2V 6, 

gives 6-/48=6Vl6X3=24'v/3. Ans 

Proof. Square 3v/8, and we obtain 9X8=72. 
Square 2\/6, and we obtain 4X6=24. 
72 multiplied by 24=1728. 

Also, 24v'3 squared =576X3=1728. 

Ex. 2. Required the product of 5-/8 and 3-/ 5. 

Ans. SO -/lb. 
Ex. 3. Required the product of 7^3^18 and 5i^4. 

Ans. 704^9 
Ex. 4. Required the product of J ^6 and y^j^ 17. 
j^. 5. Required the product oi \\/\^ ^ixA b^5ll^« 



1 
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the preceding examples, let all the results be reduced to 
simplest form. 

the surds have not the same index, they must first be rtv 
k1 to a common index, by Art, 161. 

X, 6. Required the product of v'S and v^3. 

ere ^^2=2*= (2")*= V 8, 

y3=3*=(3V = V_9. 
ence the product = \^72. 

.65.) We have seen, in Art. 50, that powers of the same 

Qlity may be multiplied by adding their exponents. The 

e principle may be extended to roots of the same quantitv 

I I 

let it be required to multiply Va by V«, or c? by a\ 

^3 1 a 

iTe have seen, in Art, 161, that a^=cP^ and cP^cP, 

111115 

'he product, therefore, is a^Xa^Xa^Xa^Xa^=a^> 

[ence, roots of the same quantity may be multiplied by add- 

their fractional exponents. 

1 1 

Ix. 1 . Multiply 5a^ by Sa^. 

8 

Ans. I5a^ 
]x. 2. Multiply Sa^ by 21a^ 

Ix. 3. Multiply 3xV by 4a;V- 

1 i_ 

'x. 4. Multiply (a+by by (a+6)-. 

166.) If the rational quantities, instead of being coefficients 
le radical quantities, are connected v^rith them by the signs 
r — , each term of the multiplier must be mult plied into 
1 term of the multiplicand. 

Let it be required to multiply 8+ v'S 

2j-_v;5 
6+2^/5 
— 3^/5--5 . 
obtain the product 6— ^/5— 6, 

ch reduces to 1— >/5. 



{ 
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2. Multiply 7+2v/6 by 9--5v^6. 

3. Multiply 9+2x/10 by 9-2^/10. 



Ans. 3— ITv^e. 



Ans. 41 



PROBLEM VII 

To divide one surd quantity by another. 

(167.) Let it be required to divide ^a* by Va*. 

The quotient must be a quantity which, multiplied by tlw 
divisor, shall produce the dividend ; we thus obtain Va ; few 
accordmg to Art. 164, Va'X Va=r Va" ; 

Va' , 
that is, 07";= V a. 

Hence the following 

RULE. 

Quantities under the same radical sign may be divided Uk 
rational quantities^ the quotient being affected with the comnum 
radical sign. If there are coefficients^ they must be dividd 
separately. 

If the radicals have not the same index, we must first reduce 
them to a common index. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. It is required to divide 8^/108 by 2v'6. 
8v 08 



Here -^^— =4^/18=4\^9x2=12^/2. Ans. 

2. Divide8V512by4V2. 
8V512 



Here --fT7^=2V256=2V64><4=8V4. Ans. 
4v2 

3. Divide6V54by 3V2. 

Ans. 6. 

4. Divide4V72by 2V18. 

5. Divide 4 ^/Qa^y by 2 -v/Sy. 

Ans. 2a V2 

6. Divide 16(a"6)* by S(ac)^ . 

7. Divide 4^/12 by 2^3. 
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As the radicals in this last example have not the same in- 
6X, they must be re4uced to a common index. 

4V12=4(12)*=4(12)*=4(144)*. 
2x/3 =2(3)^ =2(3)* =2(27)'. 

Hence l^il^=2(VV)*=2(y)*=2VV. 
2(27)^ 

(168.) We have seen, in ArL 67, that, in order to divide 

quantities expressed by the same letter, we must subtract the 

exponent of the divisor from the exponent of the dividend 

The same principle may be extended to fractional exponents. 

1 I 

Thus, let it be required to divide a' by a^. 

According to the preceding Article, 



-=-=y-5=Va=a^ 



a^ a^ 



\ Hence a root is divided by another root of the same letter oi 
r qaantitj/f by subtracting the exponent of the divisor from thai 
I of the dividend, 

Ex. 1. Divide {aby by (ab)K 

Ans. {aby. 

Ex. 2. Divide a" by aK 

Ex. 3. Divide a^ by aK 

1 1 

Ex, 4. Divide a" by a". 

Ex.5. Divide 4y/ab by 2 Vab. 

Ans. 2 5'aft. 

PROBLEM VIII. 

(169.) To raise surd quantities to any power. 

Let it be required to find the square of a^. 
The square of a quantity is found by multiplying it by itself 
Once. 

1 1 1 111 s 

Hence the square of a^ is equal to a^Xa^=a^^^=a^. 
That is, W , -• /. 
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1 

Again, let it be required to find the cube of cf. 
The cube of a quantity is found by multiplying it by itsel 
twice. 

I 4 4 4 1 

Hence the cube of a* is equal to a*Xa Xfl =a ; 

(1\ 3 3 

In the same manner we should find the nth power of flr=rf 
Hence we have the following 

RULE. 

Radical quantities are involved by multiplying their fractiam 
exponents by the exponent of the required power • 

Ex. 1. Required the fourth power of fa*. 

Ex. 2. Required the cube of |^/3. 

Ans. f x/a 
Ex. 3. Required the square of 3^3. 

Ex. 4. Required the cube of 17'v/2L 

Ex. 5. Required the fourth power of ly/6. 

Ans. ^. 

(170.) If the radical quantities are connected with others I 
the signs + and —, they must be involved by a multiplication t 
the several terms. 

Ex. 1. Required the square of 3+ x/5. 

3+ ^/5 
9+3v/6 
3x/5+5 
The square is 9+6^/5+5 

or 14+6 -v/ 5. Ans. 

Ex. 2. Required the square of 3+2 \/ 5. 

These two examples are comprehended under the rule m 
Art. 60, that the square of the sum of two quantities is equal 
to the square of the first, plus twice the product of the first bj 
ibe second, plus the square of the second. 

Ex. 3. Required the cube of ^/a;+3^/y. 

Ex. 4. Required the fourth power of x/3— ^/2. 

Ans. 49—20^6 
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PROBLEM IX. 

Vo find the roots of surd quantities, 

(171.) A root of a quantity is a factor whicn, multiplied by 
teelf a certain number of times, will produce the given quan- 
by. But we have seen that a radical quantity is involved by 
Udtiplying its exponent by the exponent of the required pow- 
jur. Hence, 
t To find the roots of surd quantities, 

Divide the fractional exponent by the index of the required 
\root. 

Thus, the square root of a* is a*^ =a^ 

For, by Aj^t. 169, we obtain the square of a* by multiplymg 
1 
the exponent '^ by 2 ; 

Ihatis, {ay=a^=aK 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the square root of 9(3)* 

Here (9(3f)^=9^X3^"^=3(3)^=3V3. Ans. 

2. Required the cube root of |v'2. 



Ans. \V2 



3. Required the square root of 10*. 

4. Required the cube root of j\a*. 

3 

5. Required the fourth root of |f a^. 

6. Required the cube root of ti j^'« 
^' Required the cube root of f v'f . 



Ans. VS. 



PROBLEM X. 

To find multipliers which shall cause surds to become rational. 
(172.) I. When the surd is a monomial. 
The quantity ^/a is rendered rational by multipljring it bv 
•a. 

Per t/aX\/a=a*Xa^=a, 
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1 I 

So, also, c^ is rendered rational by multiplying it by «'• 

13 3 

For a^Xa^=a^=a. 

Also, a* is rendered rational by multiplying it by fl*. 

13 4- 

For a^ X a^=a^=^ a. 

In general, a" is rendered rational by multiplying it by a " 

1 n--l f»— l+I m 

For oTXa " =a " =cF=a. 

Hence we deduce the following 



RULE. 

Multiply the surd by the same quantity having such an ex 
poneni as, when added to the exponent of the given surd, shaU h 
equal to unity. 

(173.) 11. When the surd is a binomial. 

If the binomial contains only the square root, multiply tk 
given binomial by the same expression with the sign of one of iU 
terms changed, and it will give a rational product. 

Ex. 1. The expression y/a+^s/b 
Multiplied by y/a—y/b 

a+Vab 

-Vab-b 
Gives a product a —6, which is rational. 

Ex. 2. Find a multiplier which shall render 5+ y/S rational 

Given surd, 5+y/S 

Multiplier, 5— ^/3 

Product, 25—3=22, as required. 

These two examples are comprehended under the Rule ffl 
Art. 62, the product of the sum and difference of two quantitlei 
is equal to the difference of their squares. 

Ex. 3. Find a multiplier that shall make y/5+y/B rational 
and determine the product. 

Ex. 4. Find a multiplier that shall make ^/5— \/a; rational 
and determine the product. 

Ex. 6. Find a multiplier that shall make Va— Vabc n 
tioDal. 
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UL When the surd is a trinomial, it may be reduced, by 
< iDccessive multiplications, first to a binomial surd, and then to 
; a rational quantity. 

F Ex, 1. Find multipliers that shall make V5+\/3— v/2 ra- 
[ tional. 

Given surd, y/5+ v/3— V2 

First multiplier, ^5+y/3+y2 

+ V'lo+ 3— ^/6 

First product, 2x/15+ 6 

Second multiplier, 2^/15— 6 

60+12x/15 
-12^/15-36 

Second product, ' 60—36=24, a rational quantity. 

Ex.2> Find multipliers that shall make ^/a+^/6^-^/c ra- 
tional, and determine the product. 



PROBLEM XL 

I 

(174.) To reduce a fraction containing surds to another hav- 
^^ a rational numerator or denominator, 

RULE. 

Multiply both numerator and denominator by a factor which 
•wT/ render eiilier of them rational, as the case may require, 

£a;. L If both terms of the fraction — 7- be multiplied by 

\/a, it will become r» in which the numerator is rational. 

-Jab 

V ab 
}r if both terms be multiplied by \/6, it will become — r— , in 

rhich the denominator is rational. 

2 

Ex. 2. Reduce the fraction —^ wO one that shall have a ra* 

>na] denominator. 

2v'3 
Ans. —IT—. 
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1 

Ex. 3. Reduce — — to a fraction having a rational d»- 

nominator. 

-An*. 5 

o 

£a:. 4. Reduce — to a fraction having a rational d«* 

nominator. 

. 3v/2+2 

An5. —r' — . 

7 

JSx. 5. Reduce — ; — r to a fraction havinff a rational d«- 

nominator. 

4 
£x. 6. Reduce /oj-i *^ ^^ expression having t 

rational denominator. 

Ans. 2+\/2— ^e. 

£x. 7. Reduce y/5+^/2 to a fraction having a rational 
numerator. 

(175.) The utility of the preceding transformations maybe 
illustrated by computing the numerical value of a fractional 
surd. 

Ex. 1. Suppose it is required to find tne square root of |; 
that is, it is required to find the value of the fraction — -. 

\/21 

If we make the denominator rational, we shall have , k 

7 

which it is only necessary to extract the square root of the : 
numerator, and the value of the fraction is found to be 0.654& 

7 /^ 

Ex. 2. It is required to find the value of the fraction —, — ^ — ^ 

Making the denominator rational, we have , the 

value of which is 3.1003. 

/ft 

Ex. 3. Required the value of the expression — =-- — 5. 

Ans. 0.5595. 
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. Required the value of the expression 

Ans. 0.7025. 

. Required the value of the expression - — '. 

Ans. 5.7278 



PROBLEM XII. 
I To free an equation from radical quantities, 

may generally be done by successive involutions. For 
pose, we first free the equation from fractions. If there 
ie radical expression, we bring that to stand alone on 
5 of the equation, and involve the whole equation to a 
lenoted by the index of the radical. 

I. Free the equation 

a+ '\/2ax+x^ 
=6 

a 
dical quantities, 
ing of fractions, and transposing er, we obtain 

'\/2ax+x*=ah—a. 
square of this equation is 

2ax+x^=a^V-2a*h+a\ 
s free from radical quantities. ^ 

> Free the equation 

2a' 



»• 



x+ Va'+a;" 



dical quantities. 

5 equation contains two radical expressions, combined 
her terms which are rational, it will generally be best 
\ one of the radicals to stand alone on one side of the 
1 before involution. One of the radicals will thus be 
D disappear, and, by repeating the operation, the re- 
; radical may be exterminated. 

J. Free the equation 
dioal quantities. 
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Transposing one of the radicals, we obtain 

Va+a;=c— Vb+y. 
Squaring, we have 

a+x=c'— 2c Vb+y+b+y. 
Transposing, so as to bring the radical to stand alon 
nave 



2c Vb+y^c^+b+y-^a—Xf 
which may be freed from radicals by squaring a second f 

Sometimes the two radicals may be of such a form t 
IS best to bring both to the same member of the equatio 
fore involution. 

When an equation contains several radical quantities, it 
generally be freed from them by. successive involutions 
the best mode of procedure can only be determined by tr 

Ex. 4. Free the equation 

V2x+7+'/3a;-18=V7a;+l 
from radical quantities. 

Ans. 6x'-15a;-126=x*+12a:+J 

When an equation contains a fraction involving ra 
quantities in both numerator and denominator, it is somel 
best to render the denominator rational by Problem XL 

Ex. 5. Free the equation 

'\/x+ Vx—a an^ 



Vx— Vx—a ^ ^ 
irom radical quantities. 

Multiply both terms of the first fraction by '/x+ Vx—c 

we have 

{Vx+Vx—aY^ an* 

x—{x—a) x—c! 

a n 



or {Vx+ /x— a)'=— -— , 

Extracting the square root, we obtain 



an 



Vx+ -/a:— a= 



Vx—a 

Clearing of fractions, we have 

Vx*—ax+x—a=anf 
which 18 easily freed from radicals. 
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Ex. 6. Free the equation 

X— y/X~ 4 

bom radical quantities. 
Ex. 7. Fr<5e the equation 



Ans. x*zp4x+4^M 



X— Vx+l__ 5 

liom I'adical quantities. 
Ex. 8. Free the equation 



Ans. 9x'=64a;+64. 



I 



Va^—x*— Vb'+x^ m 



Va*-x''+ y/V+x" ^ 
irom radical quantities. 

(177.) The preceding rules for the reduction of radicals, are 
exact so long as we treat of absolute numbers^ but require 
acme modifications when we consider imaginary expressions, 
«uch as •/— 3, V—a, &c. 

Let it be required, for example, to determine the product of 

V—a by V— a. 
By the rule given in Art. 164, 



V—aX V—a= V—aX—a 



Now, V+a'=dba, so that there is apparently a doubt as ic 
the sign with which a ought to be affected in order to answer 
the question. However, the true result is —a, because any 
quantity must be equal to the square of its square root. 

That is, V— aX V—a is the same as (V— a)% and, conse 
quently, is equal to —a. 

Again, let it be required to determine the product of V— a 

oy V— 6. 
By the rule in Art. 164. 



V— aX V— 6= V—aX—b 

= V+ab 
=dzy/ab. 
The result, however, is not properly ambiguous, and should 

bfi — -v/oft ; for we have, according to Art. 148, 

7 
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and 
Hence 
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V— «=-/«. V — 1, 



V-aX V-6= Vab(V-iy 

= VabX-l 
= — Vab. 

In the name manner we shall find for the difierent poweit 
of V — 1 tie following results. 

V — 1 = V —1, the first power. 
( V — 1)'= — 1, the second power. 

= — •/— 1, the third power. 



{V-iy={V-iyx{V-iy 

=-ix-i 

= + 1, the fourth power. 
Since the four following powers will be found by multiplj* 
ing +1 by the first, the second, the third, and the foi 
powers, we shall again find for the four next powers 

so that all the powers of V — 1 will form a repeating cycle of' 
these four terms. 

Whenever the student is at a loss to determine the product 
of two imaginary quantities, it is best to resolve each of them 
into two factors, one the square root of a positive quantity, an4 
the other V^, Art. 148. 

EXAMPLES. 



1. Let it be required to multiply •/— 9 by V— 4. 
Here we have 
and 

Therefore, 



V-9=3V-1, 
-/-4=2V-1. 



V-9X v^-4=3 V-1X2'/-1 

=6V~(^y 
= -6. 



2. Multiply 1+V-l by l-'/-l. 



Ans. S» 



3. Multiply -/IS byj/-2. 

4. Multiply 5+2 V -3 by 2- V^. 



SECTION XII. 



ECIUATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 

(178.) According to Art 96, quadratic equations, or equa* 
Hons of the second degree^ are those in which the highest power 
of the unknown quantity is a square. 

Quadratic equations are divided into two classes. 

I. Equations which involve only the square of the unknown 
^jnantity and known terms. These are called pure quadratics. 
Of this description are the equations 

ax^—b; 3a;'+12=150-x', &c. 

' They are sometimes called quadratic equations of two termb^ 
Decause, by transposition and reduction, they can always be 
exhibited under the general form 

\ n. Equations which involve both the square and the first 
l.vpower of the unknown quantity, together with a known term, 
[These are called affected or complete quadratics. Of this de- 
l icription are the equations 

• ,^ « 5a;' a: 3 
ax*+ox=c; z— 10a;=7; -- — -+-=8. 

D 2 4 

They are sometimes called quadratic equations of three 
terms, because, by transposition and reduction, they can al 
Ways be exhibited under the general form 

ax'+bx=c. 

PURE aUADRATIC EaUATIONa 

O'yO') The equation 
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is easily solved. Dividing each member by a, it becomei 

b 
a 



Z'='. 



Whence x 



-v!- 



If - be a particular number, cither integral or fractionaJ. 

can extract its square root either exactly or approximately 
the rules of arithmetic. 

It is to be remarked, that since the square both of +m 

— w is +m% so, in like manner, the square of +\/— and 

/h h 

of — \/- are both H — . Hence the above equation is sus< 

tible of two solutions, or has two roots ; that is, there are ' 
quantities which, when substituted for x in the original equat 
will render the two members identical. These are 



+ 



v/- and — v/-. 
y a y a 



For, substituting each of these values in the original equa 
ax^=bf it becomes 

aX(+\/- ) =0, or aX-=o; i. e., 6=6, 

and «X(— V- ) =6, or aX'-=b; i. e., b=b. 

y a/ a 



EXAMPLE I. 

Find the values of a: which satisfy the equation 

4x^-^1=3x^+9, 
Transposing terms, 4x'— 3a;'=9+7. 
Reducing, a;' =16, 

Extracting the square root, 

a;==t:x/16=±4. 

Hence the two values of x are +4 and —4, and they i 
both be verified by substitution in the original equation. 

Thus, taking the first value, we have 
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4X (+4)«-7=3X (+4)*+9, 
or 4X16-7=3x16+9; 

that is, 57=57. 

I Taking the second value of z, we have 

4X(-4)'-7=3X(-4)»+9, 
iff 4X16-7=3x16+9, as before. 

From the preceding examples we deduce the following 

RULE. ^ 

fieduce the equation to the form ax'=b ; then divide by Uit 
coefficient of x', and extract the square root of both members of 
tie equation, 

Ex. 2. Given a;'— 17=130— 2a;', to find the values of x. 

By transposition, 3a:'= 147 ; 

therefore, a:'=49, 

and X =±7. 

Ex. 3. Given x'+a6=5a:% to find the values of a;. 

By transposition, a6=4x' ; 

therefore, ± Vab=2x^ 

:^Vab 
and a;= — - — . 

2a' 



Ex. 4. Given x+ Va'+x'=^7=F==, to find the values of v 

Va+x 

\ Clearing of fractions, we obtain a; Va'+a;'+a'+a:'=2a'. 



: By transposition, xVa^+x^=a*—x^. 

Squaring both sides, a'a:'+a;*=a*— 2aV+a:* ; 
therefore, 3aV=a*, 

and ' 3a:'=a' ; 

Whence 



therefore, 





x'- 


a' 
3' 


X 


— I-- 


a 



\/3' 



4a;'+5 
Ex. 5. Given — - — =45, to find the values of op. 

y 

Ex. 6. Given or'— 5c=Ja:'— 3c+d, to fi^nd the values </ 
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2:' 5 7 209 

Ex. 7. Given tt— 3+T7:a:'=7r7— x'+rrr* to find the valoM 

3 12 24 24 

of X. 

Ex. 8. Given — . ^ , ,^ =1, to find the values of as. 

X +2+18 

X 

Ans. 2==i=3. 

Clearing of fractions and transposing, we find in each meoK 
. ker of this equation a binomial factor, which being canceled, 
the equation is easily solved. 



PROBLEMS. 

Prob. 1. What two numbers are those whose sum is to the 
greater as 10 to 7 ; and whose sum, multiplied by the less, pro- 



duces 270 ? 




Let 


10a:= their sum. 


Then 


7a;= the greater number. 


and 


3x= the less. 


Whence 


30x'=270, 


and 


a:'- 9; 


therefore, 


x=dzS, 



and the numbers are ±21 and ±9. 

Prob. 2. What two numbers are those whose sum is to tne 
greater as tw to ti ; and whose sum, multiplied by the less, is 
«*qual to a / 

Ans. =fc\/— - — ■ and db\/— ^ ^, 

V f/i^T/i— n) V m 

Prob. 3. What number is that, the third part of whose 
square being subtracted from 20, leaves a remainder equal 
to 8? 

Prob. 4. What number is that, the mth part of whose square 
being subtracted from a, leaves a remainder equal to 6 ? 

Ans. ±:Vm{a^t) 

12 3 

Prob. 5. Find three numbers in the ratio of -, -, and 7, the 

2 3 4 

Mum of whose squares is 724. j 
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Prob. 6. Find three numbers in the ratio of f/i, n, and jd, the 

of whose squares is equal to a. 
Ans. 



/^5:Ln«+««' "^Vm'+n'-hp'' ^""^ "^Vn 



ap* 



Prob. 7. Divide the number 49 into two such parts, that the 
rtient of the greater divided by the less, may be to the quo- 
it of the less divided by the greater, as | to J. 

Ans. 21 and 28. 

Prob. 8. Divide the number a into two such parts, that the 
lotient of the greater divided by the less, may be to the quo- 
[tient of the less divided by the greater, as m to n. 

Ans. : and 



y/m+y/n 's/m'\-'s/n 

Prob.- 9. There dre two square grass plats, a side of one of 
which is 10 yards longer than a side of the other, and their 
areas are as 25 to 9. What are the lengths of the sides ? 

Prob. 10. There are two squares whose areas are as m to n, 

and a side of one exceeds a side of the other by a. What are 

the lengths of the sides ? 

. a's/m - ay/n 

Ans. — and 



y/m—^n y/m—y/n 

Prob. 11. Two travelers, A and B, set out to meet each other, 
; A leaving Hartford at the same time that B left New York. 
. On meeting, it appeared that A had traveled 18 miles more 
; than B, and that A could have gone B's journey in 15£ hours, 
I but B would have been 28 hours in performing A's journey. 
I What was the distance between Hartford and New York? 

Ans. 126 miles. 

Prob. 12. From two places at an unknown distance, two 

j bodies, A and B, move toward each other, A going a miles more 

.Ihan B. A would have described B's distance in n hours, and 

B would have described A's distance in m hours. What was 

^ distance of the two places from each other ? 

y/m-\- y/n 

Ans. aX-—, t". 

y/m—'Jn 

Prob. 13. A vintner draws a certain quantity of wine ont oi 
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a full vessel that holds 256 gallons ; and then, filling the 
with water, draws off the same quantity of liquor as before 
and so on for four draughts, when there were only 81 gallon 
of pure wine left. How much wine did he draw each time! 

Ans. 64, 48, 36, and 27 gallons. 

Prob. 14. A number a is diminished by the nth part of it 
self, this remainder is diminished by the nth part of itself, aii< 
so on to the fourth remainder, which is equal to b. Required 
the value of n. 

Va 
^^^- Va- Vb' 

Prob. 15. Two workmen, A and B, were engaged to work 
for a certain number of days at different rates. At the end ol 
the time, A, who had played 4 of those days, received 75 shil- 
lings, but B, who had played 7 of those days, received only 
48 shillings. Now had B only played 4 days, and A played 7 
days, they would have received the same sum. For how 
many days were they engaged ? 

Ans. 19 days. 

Prob. 16. A person employed two laborers, allowing them 
different wages. At the end of a certain number of days, the 
first, who had played a days, received m shillings, and the 
second, who had played b days, received n shillings. Now if 
the second had played a days, and the other b days, they 
would both have received the same sum. For how many days 
wftre they engaged ? 

. 6\/»i — Oy/n , 

Ans. days. 

^m—y/n ^ 

'' COMPLETE aUADRATIC EaUATIONa 

(180.) Suppose we have the equation 

a:'— 6a;+9=l, 
in which it is required to find the value of a:. 

Since each member of the equation is a complete square, if 
we extract the square root, we shall obtain a new equation 
involving only the first power of x, which may be easily 
jiolved. 
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We thus have a:— 3=±1, 

mdy by transposition, 

a:=3±l=4, or 2. 

In order to verify these values, substitute each of them m 
place of X in the given equation. Taking the first value, we 
riiallhave 

4''-6X4+9=l; 
that is, 16— 24+9=1, an identical equation. 

Taking the second value of a;, we obtain 

2'-6X2+9=l ; 
that is, 4—12+9=1, an identical equation. 

Hence we see that a complete quadratic equation is readily 
■olved, provided each member of the equation is a perfect 
square. But equations seldom occur under this form. Take, 
for example, 

a:'-6a;=-8. 

The preceding method seems to be inapplicable, because the 
first member is not a complete square. We may, howevec 
render it a complete square by the addition of 9, which must 
a.80 be added to the second member to preserve the equality. 
The equation thus becomes 

a;'-6a:+9=9-8=l, 

which is the equation first proposed. 

The peculiar difficulty, then, in resolving complete equa- 
tions of the second degree, consists in rendering the first mem- 
ber an exact square. 

(181.) In order to discover a general method of solution, let 
Qs take the equation 

ax^+bx=c, 

«vhich is the general form of equations of the second degree. 
We begin by dividing both members by a, the coefficient of a:' 
The equation then becomes 

. hx c 
a:*+— =-. 
a a 

b c 

For convenience, let us put j»=- and q=-; we shall then 

have 

x*+px^q. 

7* 
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We have seen that if we can by any transformation render 
the first member of this equation the perfect square of a bino- 
jnial, we can reduce the equation to one of the first degree by 
extracting the square root. 

Now we know that the square of a binomial, x-f a, or a:*+ 
2ax+a^f is composed of the square of the first term, plus twice 
the product of the first term by the second, plus the square of 
the second term. 

Hence, considering x^+pz as the first two terms of the 
square of a binomial, and, consequently, px as being twice tlw i 
product of the first term of the binomial by the second, it ii , 

evident that the second term of this binomial must be ^, for 

2X^Xx=px. 

In order, therefore, that the expression x^+px may be ren- 
dered a perfect square, we must add to it the square of thii 

P 

second term ^ ; that is, the square of half the .coefficient of thd 

first power of z; it thus becomes 

x'+px+^f 

which is the square of a;+=^. But since we have added — ^ 

the left-hand member of the equation, in order that the equality 
may not be destroyed, we must add the same quantity to the 
right-hand member also ; the equation thus transformed will 
become 

P" y 
x'+px+-=q+^. 

Extracting its square root, we have 



Whence ^^^f'^V ?+T 

We prefix the double sign dc, because the icLuare both ol 
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+^$ and also of- y ?+4 ^s +(^+-t-J> and every 

Ltic equation must therefore have two roots. 

\.) From the preceding discussion we deduce the follow- 
neral 



POtt THE SOLUTION OF A COMPLETE aUADBATIC EaUATION. 

Transpose all the known quantities to one side of the equa^ 
:nd all the terms involving the unknown quantity to the 
ide, and reduce the equation to the form ax'+bx=c. 
Divide each side of the equation by the coefficient of x% and 

each member the square of half the coefficient of the first 

ofx. 

"Extract the square root of both sides^ and t/ie equation will 
iLced to one of the first degree, which may be solved in the 
manner. 

EXAMPLE 1. 

ve the equation a:'— 10a;= — 16. 

npleting the square by adding to each member the square 

f the coefficient of the second term, we have 

x'— 10a;+25=25- 16=9. 

racting the root, x— 5= ±3. 
ice a:=5=t3. 



I a:=5— 3=2. 



IS X has two values, either 8 or 2. To verify them, sub- 
in the original equation, and we shall have 

8'-10X8=-16, i. c, 64-80=-16 ; 
2'-I0X2=-16, i. e., 4-20=-16, 
f which are identical equations. 

EXAMPLE 2. 

ire the equation x^+6x=S. 
ipleting the square, a:'+6a;+9=9— 8=1. 
racting the root, x +3=±1. 
ice X =— 3±l, 

a:=-3+l=-2, 

4. 



fa:=-3+l=- 
^^'- ia:=-3-.l = - 
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Proof. (-2)»+6X-2=-8, i. 6., 4-12=— 8; 
also, (-4)'+6X-4=-8, i. c, 16-24=-8. 

Hence x has two values, both negative. In verifying then^ 
it is to be observed, that the square of —2 is +4, and —2 mul* 
tiplied by +6 gives —12. 

EXAMPLE 3. 

Solve the equation a:'+6a;=27. 

Completing the square, x'+6aj+9=27+9=36. 
Extracting the root, z +3=±6. 
Hence x =— 3db6=+3,or —9. 

EXAMPLE 4. 

Solve the equation z'— 2a:=24. 

Here x =l=t:5=+6, or —4. 

EXAMPLE 5. 

Solve the equation z'— 8a;= — 18. 
Completing the square,a;'— 8x+16=16— 18=— 2. 

Hence z = 4± V — 2. 

Here both values of z are imaginary. 

EXAMPLE 6. 

Solve the equation x'— 6a;=— 9. 
Completing the square,^:'— 6a;+9=9— 9=0. 
Extracting the root, x — 3=±0. 
Hence x =3±0. 

Here the two values of x are equal to each other. 
Ex. 7. Given 2x'+8x-20=70, to find the values of x. 

Ans. x=5, or —9. 

Ex. 8. Given 3x'— 3x+6=5^, to find the values of x. 

Ans. x=|, or \. 

(183.) The Rule given on page 145 for solving a complete 
quadratic equation is applicable to all cases ; nevertheless, a . 
modification of this method is sometimes preferable. 

The object is to render the first member of the equation a 
perfect square. After the equation has been reduced to tha 
form 

ax*+bx=c 
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he square may be completed by multiplying the equation by 
four times the coefficient of x', and adding to both sides the 
tquare of the coefficient of x. 
Thus the above equation multiplied by 4a becomes 

4aV+4a6a;=4ac. 
Adding 6' to both members, we have 

4aV+4at:c+6'=4ac+ft'. 
Extracting the square root, 

2ac+6=± V4ac+b\ 
Transposing b and dividing by 2a, 

-&±V4acHM? 

a:= • 

2a 

which is the same result as would be obtained by the formei 
Rule ; but by this new method we have avoided the introduc- 
tion of fractions in completing the square. 

When the coefficient of a;' is unity, the above Rule becomes, 
Multiply the equation by four^ and add to each member the 
square of the coefficient of x. 

Either of these methods of completing the square may be 
practiced at pleasure ; but the first method is to be preferred, ex- 
cept when its application would involve inconvenient fractions 

Ex. 9. Given ix*— |a:+20|=42|, to find the values of x. 

Ans. a;=7, or — 6J. 

Ex. 10. Given a:'— a:— 40=170, to find the values of x. 

Ans. x=15, or —14. 

Ex. 11. Given 3x'+2x— 9=76, to find the values of x. 

Ex. 12. Given ix*— ix+7f =8, to find the values of x. 

i:. ,« i-.- o 6x'— 40 3x-10 ^ ^ , , 

Ex. 13. Given 3x — — r— =2, to find the values 

2x--l 9— 2x 

of X. 

We must first clear this equation of fractions, which is done 

by multiplying by the denominators ; we thus obtain 

— 12x'+60x'-27x+12x'-54x'+360-80x-6x'-|-23x-10 
^40«-8x'-18. 

Here the two terms containing x' balance each other, and. 
muting similar terms, we obtain 

az:«-124x=-368. 
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Dividing by 8, we have 

a:'-15^a;=— 46. 
Completing the square, 

a ... . /^31\« ^^, /31V 225 
,a_15i.+ (^-; =-46+ (-)=_. 

■ 1 • L 31 , 15 

liiXtraiitinff the root, x — --=db---. 

4 4 



31 15 

4^4 



Hence x=-r^-r=llh or 4. Ans. 



90 90 27 

jBa;. 14. Given — r r7;=0, to find the values oix, 

X x+l a;4-2 

(184.) The preceding rules will enable us to solve not only 
q Jadratic equations, but all equations which can be reduced to 
the form 

that is, all equations which contain only two powers of the un 
known quantity ^ and in which one of the exponents is double oj 
the other. 

For if, in the above equation, we assume y=a?", then y =a:^ 
and it becomes 

y^+py=q. 
Solving this according to the rule, we find 



^"=y=-f=t\/9+T- 



2 V ^ ' 4 
Extracting the nth root of both sides. 



x 



=\/-^\/»+§- 



EXAMPLE 1. 

Given a;*— 25a;'= — 144, to find the values of «• 
Assuming 2:'=y, the above becomes 

j/'-25y=-144. 

Whence y= 16, or 9* 

But, since a:'=y, a;=±x/y. 

Therefore, a;= ± v/ 1 6, or =t ^9. 

Tbua X has four values, viz,, +4,-4, -V^, — V 
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To verify these values : 

Ist value, (+4)*--25X(+4)»=-144, i. e., 256-400= -144. 
2d value, (-4)*-25X(-4)»=-144, i. c, 256-400= -144. 

3d value, (+3)*-25X(+3y=-144, i. e., 81-225=-144. 

4thvalue, (-3)*-25X(-3y=-144, i. e., 81-225=-14^JL 

EXAMPLE 2. 

Given a:*— 7a;*=8, to find the values of a;. 
Assuming a;'=y, we have 

y«-7y=8. V 

Whence y =8, or —1. 

Therefore, x=db Vd, or ± ■/ — 1, the two last of which roots 
we imaginary. 

EXAMPLE 3. 

Given a;"— 2a:*=48, to find the values of ar. 
Assuming ic'=y, the above becomes 

y»-2y=48. -^ 

Whence y =8, or —6. 

And since a;'=y, therefore x= Vy. 

Hence two of the roots of the above equation are 2 and— V6. 
This equation has four other roots, which can not be de- 
^wmined by this process. 

EXAMPLE 4. 

Given 2a;— 7v/a;=99, to find the values of a;. 
Assuming \/a;=y, this equation becomes 

2y'-7y=99. 

'Whence y=9, or — ^. 

^ 2 

And since y/x=y, therefore x=y^. 

»Vnence a:=81, or— r-. ^ ' " ; 

4 

Although the square root of 81 is generally ambiguous, and 
Oiay be either +9 or —9, still, in verifying the preceding 
Values, y/x can not be taken equal to —9, because 81 was ob- 
tained by multiplying +9 by itself. For a like reason, y/x 

can not be taken equal to +— . A similar remark is applica- 
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j\e to Exs. 13 and 14 on the next page, and also to Ez,1t 
page 186. 

EXAMPLE 5. 



Given Va:+12+ Va:+12=6, to find the values of a?. 
Assuming a;4-12=y, this equation becomes 

which evidently belongs to the same class as the previoos es* 

imples. Completing the square, we shall have 

t 
y^=2, or —3. 

Raising both sides of the equation to the fourth power, 

y=16, or 81. 

Therefore, a; or (y— 12) =4, or 69. 

EXAMPLE 6. 



Given 2a;' + V 2x^+1 = 11, to find the values of a:. 
Adding 1 to each member of the equation, it becomes 

2a:'+l+V2x'+l = 12. 
Assuming 2a;'+l=y, then 

y+y*=12. 
Completing the square, we find 

y^=3, or -4; 

that is, V2a;"+1=3, or —4. 

Therefore, 2a;' + 1 = 9, or 1 6, 

and .'=4. or ^. 

Hence a:=+2, -2, +\/'-2* "" V T' 

It may be remarked, that in equations of this kind it is gen* 
erally unnecessary to substitute a new letter, y, which has been 
done in the preceding examples simply for the sake of per* 
gpicuity. 

Ex. 7. Given a;*+4a;'=12, to find the values of ar. 
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Ek, 8. Given x'— 8a?*=513, to find the values of ar. 

Ans, x=2y 01 — Vl9. 

6 3 

Ex. 9. Given x'+x'=756, to find the values of x. 

Ans. x=243, or — v/28». 

jBx. 10. Given Ix'— Jx*=— ^V* to find one value of x. 

Ans, x=jV2. 

3 1 

Ex. 11. Given 2x^+3x^=2, to find the values of x. 

Ans, x=|, or —8. 

Ex. 12. Given x*— 12x'+44x'— 48x=9009, to find the valuei 
ofx. 

This equation may be expressed as follows : 

(x'-6x)"+8(x'-Cx)=9009. 

Ans. x=13, or —7, or 3± V— 90. 

Ex. 13. Given Jx— |v/x=22J, to find the values ofx. 

301 

Ans, x=49, or --r-. 



Ex. 14. Given VlO+x— Vl0+x=2, to find the values ofx 

Ans, x=6, or —9 

Ex. 15. Given x'+20x''-- 10=59 to find the values ofx. 

^715. x= V3, or V— 23. 

Ex. 10. Given 3x^— *x"+3=ll, to find the values ofx. 

^715. x= V2, or V^. 

Ex. 17. Given x'— Xx/3=x— Jv/3, to find the values ofx 

^/3+3 ^/3— 1 



jBx. 18. Given Vl+x—x'— 2(1 +x— x')= J, to find the values 
ofx. 

Ans, i±j VU, or \±\ VTi. 

(185.) We have seen that every equation of the second de- 
gree has two roots, or that there are two quantities which, when 
substituted for x in the original equation, will render the two 
members identical. Tn like manner, we shall find that every 
equation of the third degree has three roots ; an equation of tht 
fourth degree hsiS Jour roots ; and, in genei^X, au equal\ou\%.\ 
ds many roots as it has dimensions. 



^- 
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Before determining the degree of an equation, it should be 
freed from fractions from negative exponents, and from the 
radical signs which aflect its unknown quantities. Example! 
4, 5, 13, and 14 are thus found to furnish equations of the sec- 
ond degree, while examples 6 and 18 furnish equations of the 
fourth degree. 

The above method of solving the equation x^-\'paf'=q will 
not always give us all of the roots, and we must have recourse 
to different processes to discover the remaining roots. The 
subject will be resumed in Section XX. 



PROBLEMS PIIODUCING aUADRATIC EaUATIONS. 

Prob. 1. It is required to find two numbers, such that their 
difference shall be 8, and their product 240. 

Let X = the least number. 
Then will a:+8 = the greater. 
And by the question a:(a;4-8)=a;'+8x=240. 
Therefore, a: =12, the less number, 

a: 4- 8 =20, the greater. 

Proof. 20— 12=8, the first condition. 

20X12=240, the second condition. 

Prob. 2. The Receiving Reservoir at Yorkville is a rectan- 
gle, 60 rods longer than it is broad, and its area is 5500 square 
rods. Required its length and breadth ? 

Prob. 3. What two numbers are those whose difference is 
2a, and product h 1 

Ans. a±\/a'+6, and — a±-/a'+fr. 
Prob. 4. It is required to divide the number 60 into two such 
parts that their product shall be 864. 

Let X = one of the parts. 

Then will 60— x = the other part. 

And by the question, a;(60— a;)=60a;— a:'=864. 

The parts are 36 and 24. Ans. 

Prob. 5. In a parcel which contains 52 coins of silver and 
copper, each silver coin is worth as many cents as there are 
copper coins, and each copper coin is worth as many cents as^ 
there are silver coins, and the whole are worth two doliarfl 
How many are there of eacht 
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Prob. 6. What two numbers are those whose sum is 2a, and 
ooduct b f 



Ans. a+ Va^—by and a— Vd'—b. 

Prob. 7. There is a number consisting of two digits whose 
8um is 10, and the sum of their squares is 58. Required the 
nomber. 

Let £ = the first digit 

Then will 10— a; = the second digit. 
And a:"+(10-a;)"=2a:"-20a:+100=58. 

That is, a:'*-10a:=-21, 

x'- 10x4-25=4, 

a;=5±2=7, or 3. 
Hence the number is 73, or 37. 

The two values of x are the required digits whose sum is 
10. It will be observed that we put x to represent the fiist 
digit, whereas we find it may equal the second as well as the 
5rst. The reason is, that we have here imposed a condition 
ivhich does not enter into the equation. If x represent either 
)f the required digits, then 10— x will represent the ather, and 
lence the values of x found by solving the equation should 
jive both digits. Beginners are very apt thus, in the state- 
nent of a problem, to impose conditions which do not appear 
n the equation. 

The preceding example, and all others of the same class, 
nay be solved without completing the square. Thus, 

Let X represent the half difference of the two digits. 

Then, according to the principle on page 67, 

4a; will represent the greater of the two digits, 
'-x " the less " 

The square of 5+x is 25+1 Ox + x', 
" 5-x 25-10X+ x% 



The sum is 


60 +2xS which, according to tne 


roblem. 


=58. 


Hence 


2x'= 8 


r 


x'= 4, 


nd 


x=±2. 


Th€refore, 


5+a; =7, the greater digit, 




5— .r =3, the less digit. 
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Prob. 8. Find two numbers such that the product of thwi 
sum and dliTerence may be 5, and the product of the sjjm oi 
their squares and the difference of their squares may be 65. 

Prob. 9. Find two numbers such that the product of theil 
sum and difference may be a, and the product of the sum of 
their squares and the difference of their squares may be ma. 



. /m+a / 

Ans. V-g-; V" 



m—a 



2 ' V 2 

Prob. 10. A laborer dug two trenches, whose .united length 
was 26 yards, for 356 shillings, and the digging of each of 
them cost as many shillings per yard as there were yards in 
its length. What was the length of each ? 

Ans, 10, or 16 yards. 

Prob. 11. What two numbers are those whose sum v&%a^ 
and the sum of their squares is 26 ? 

Ans, a+ Vb--a*f and a— Vb—a*. 

Prob. 12. A farmer bought a number of sheep for 80 dollars, 
and if he had bought four more for the same money, he would 
have paid one dollar less for each. How many did he buy? 

Let X represent the number of sheep. 

80 
Then will — be the price of each. 

80 

And — -- would be the price of each, if he had bought four 

more for the same money. 
But by the question we have 

80_ 80 
X ar+4 
Solving this equation, we obtain 

a;=16. Ans. 

Prob. 13. A person bought a number of articles for a dol- 
lars. If he had bought 2b more for the same money, he would 
nave paid c dollars less for each. How many did he buy ? 

. , , /2ab+b*c 

Ans, 



,. -6±\/- 



Prob. 14. It is required to find three numbers such that the 
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product of the first and second may be 15, the product of the 
first and third 21, and the sum of the squares of the second and 
third 74. 

Ans. 3, 5, and 7. 

Prob. 15. It is required to find three numbers such that the 
product of the first and second may be a, the product of the 
first and third b, and the sum of the squares of the second and 
third c. 



Ans.y/^; V"^' V"^ 



Prob. 16. The sum of two numbers is 16, and the sum o* 
their cubes 1072. What are those numbers ? 
H Ans. 7 and 9. 

Prob. 17. The sum of two numbers is 2a, and the sum ol 
their cubes is 2b. What are the numbers ? 



V 3a V 3a 

Prob. 18. Two magnets, whose powers of attraction are as 
4 to 9, are placed at a distance of 20 inches from each other. 
It is required to find, on the line which joins their centers, the 
point where a needle would be equally attracted by both, ad- 
mitting that the intensity of magnetic attraction varies inverse- 
ly as the square of the distance. 

J ( 8 inches from the weakest magnet, 

I or —40 inches from the weakest magnet. 

Prob. 19. Two magnets, whose powers are as m to n, are 
placed at a distance of a feet from each other. It is required 
to find, on the line which joins their centers, the point which is 
equally attracted by both. 

r 

The distance firom the magnet m is 



ay/m 



Ans.< 



The distance from the magnet n is 






Prob. 20. A set out from C toward D, and traveled 6 miles 
»n hour After he had gone 45 miles, B set out from D to- 
ward C, and went every hour ^V of the entire distance ; and 
^er he had traveled as many hours aa he viexil tcv\\^^ \\vQvsfe 
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hour, he met A. Required the distance between the places G 
and D. 

Ans. Either 100 miles, or 180 miles. 

Prob. 21. A set out from C toward D, and traveled a miles 
per hour. After he had gone b miles, B set out from D toward 
C, and went every hour ^th of the entire distance ; and after 
he had traveled as many hours as he went miles in one hour, 
he met A. Required the distance between the places C and D, 



Ans. n(^±y(!^)'_j). 



Prob. 22. By selling my horse for 24 dollars, I lose as muct 
per cent, as the horse cost me. What was the first cost of 
the horse ? 

Ans. 40, or 60 dollars. 

aUADRATIC EaUATIONS CONTAINING TWO UNKNOWN OUAN- 

TITIES. 

(186.) An equation containing two unknown quantities ib 
said to be of the second degree when it involves terms in which 
the sum of the exponents of the unknown quantities is equal to 2, 
but never exceeds 2. Thus, 

Sx^ -4«+y'=25, 
and 7xy—4:X+y =40, 

are equations of the second degree. 

The solution of two equations of the second degree contain- 
ing two unknown quantities, generally involves the solution of 
an equation of the fourth degree containing one unknown quan- 
tity. Hence the principles hitherto established are not su£&- 
cient to enable us to solve all equations of this description. 
Yet there are particular cases in which they may be reduced 
either to pure or affected quadratics, and the roots determined 
in the ordinary manner. 

(187.) When one of the equations is a simple equation, it ii 
generally best to find an expression for the value of one of the 
unknown quantities from the simple equation, and substitute 
this value in the place of its equal in the other equation. TJie 
resulting equation will be of the second degree, and may be 
solved by the ordinary rules. 
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Ex. 1. Given x^+Sxy— y'=23 ) to find the values of x 

X +2y = 7 ) and y. 

From the second equation, we find 

X =7— 2y. 
Whence x^=49-28y+4y\ 

And, substituting this value in the first equation, we have 

49-28y+4y*+21y-6y'-y'=23, 

a common quadratic equation, which may be solved in the 
usual manner. 

Ans. x=3, and y=2. 

Ex, 2, Given 2x*+ a:y— 6y'=20 ) to find the values of x 

2x — 3y = 1 ) and y. 

Ans. x=5, y=S, 

J, lOx+y^ \ 

3 ^ > to find the values of a: and y 

9y— 9a;=18 ) 

Ans. a;=2, y=4. 

(188.) When the same algebraic expression is involved to 
I different powers, it is sometimes best to regard this expression 
; M the unknown quantity. 

! Ex.4. Given a:'+2a:y+y* +2a;=120— 2y ; to find the val- 

xy—y^ =8 i ues ofx and y. 

r 

Here the first equation may be put under the form 

(x+yy+2(x+y)=120, 

^here x+y may be regarded as a single quantity, and, by 
completing the square, we shall find its value to be 

cither 10, or -12. 

Proceeding now as in the last Article, we shall find 

a;=6, or 9, or — 9qpx/5, 
y=4, or 1, or — 3±^/5. 

Ex. 5. Given 4a;y=96— arV } ^ . . 

, _ (to find the values of a: and y. 

x+y=6 ) ^ 

. Here we may regard xy as the unknown quantity, and we 
•hall find its value from the first equation to be 

either 8, or— 12. 

Proceeding again as in the former AilVde, \n^ ^\v^feA 
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a:=2, or4, or 3±v/21, 
y=4, or 2, or 3=f v/21. 

E 6 G' -+— =— ) 

y" y ~ 9 > to find the values of a; and y 

Here - may be treated as the unknown quantit}^ and w 
shall find its value to be 
either -, or — 5-. 

Fr„» which we M 

17 
a;=5, or — , 



y=3, or 



10- 

^189.) When the sum of the dimensions of the unknowi 
quantities is the same in every term of the two equations, it if 
sometimes best to substitute for one of the unknown quantitiei 
the product of the other by a third unknown quantity. 

Ex. 7. Given x^+xy =56 ) « , , , n 

. « a ^/x C to find the values of a; and y. 
xy +2y'=60 ) ' 

Here, if we assume x=vyy we shall have 

t>y+t?y'=56, 
i;y'+2y"=60. 
From the first of these equations, 

»_ 56 

and from the second, v'= — r-^ ; 

^ V +2 

therefore, "-n;=-TT-- 

v+2 u'+tj 

From which, after completing the square, we obtain 

4 7 

^=3'^"~5- 

Substituting either of these values in one of the preceding 

expressions for y', we shall obtain the values of y ; and since 

x=vy, we may easily obtain the values of x. 

I a:=±14, or ±4^/2. 

^^*- Vy^^^^O.oriSv^S. 
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Ex. 8. Given 2x*+Sxy+ y*=20 ) to find the values of z 

to" +4y*=41 ) and y 

If we assume x=vy, we shall find 

1 13 
t)=3,or-, 

wh^ce, as before, we shall obtain 

:13 



Ans. 



a;=±l, or 



[y=±3, 



%/21 
±2 



or 



%/21 

&. 9. Given x*+ary=77 ) ^ , ,, , ^ 

f ,« c to find the values of a: and y 
xy-y»=12V 

If we assume x=vy, we shall find 

7 11 
t,=-,or-, 

whence, as before, 

r ±11 

x=±7, or 



v/2' 
±3 



(190.) When the unknown quantities in each equation are 
■imilarly involved, it is sometimes best to substitute for the 
' unknown quantities the sum and difference of two other quan- 
tities, or the sum and product of two other quantities. 

It 

' &. 10. Given —+^=18 ) ^ , . , . , 

y X > to find the values of x and y. 

r +y=12 ) 
Here let us assume 

x=z+t?, 
y=Z'-v. 

Theiif by adding these two equations together, we shall have 

x+y=2«=12, or z=6 ; 
ftat is, a;=6+r, and y=6— 1>. 

Buty firom the first equation, we find 

r»4-y'=ltev- 



I 
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Substituting the preceding values of x and y in this equa 
tion, and reducing, we obtain 

432+36tj"=648-- \%tf. 

Whence v=±2. 

Therefore, a:=4, or 8, 

and y=8, or 4. 

Kx. 11. Given x*+y*=3368 ) ^ , ,. , ,. , 

^ > to find the values oi x and y. 
a; +y = 8 ) ^ 

. C a:=3, or 5, 

( y=5, or 3. 

Ex. 12. Given x^ +y' =341 K ^ , ,, , . , 



. ( a:=5, or 6, 
( y=6, or 5. 



PROBLEMS. 

1. Divide the number 100 into two such parts, that the sum 
of their square roots may be 14. 

Ans. 64 and 36. 

2. Divide the number a into two such parts, that the suii? 
of their square roots may be 6. 

Ans, -±-V2a— 6". 

3. The sum of two nutnbers is 8, and the sum of their fourt) 
, powers is 700. What are the numbers ? 

Ans. 3 and 5* 

4. The sum of two numbers is 2a, and the sum of thei 
fourth powers is 2b. What are the numbers ? 

^715. adb\/-3a'+'/8a*+6. 

5. The sum of two numbers is 6, and the sum of their fifti 
powers is 1056. What are the numbers'? 

Ans. 2 and 4. 

6. The sum of two numbers is 2a, and the sum of their fifth 
powers is b. What are the numbers ? 



Ans. a±V Vtit-H — = — «• 
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7. What two numbers are those whose product is 120 ; and 
if the greater be increased by 8 and the less by 5, the product 
oi the two numbers thus obtained shall be 300 ? 

Ans. 12 and 10, or 16 and 7.5. 

8. What two numbers are those whose product is a ; and 
if the greater be increased by b and the less by c, the product 
of the two numbers thus obtained shall he d? 

a 






ah _ 



m , /rrC 



ah 



where »i= 



4 c 
d—a—hc 



9. Find two numbers such that their sum, their product, 
and the difference of their squares may be all equal to one an- 
other. 

3 5 ^15 

^^^' g+x/jand^+v/-, 

that is, 2.618, and 1.618, nearly. 

10. Divide the number 100 into two such parts, that their 
product may be equal to the difTerence of their squares. 

Ans. 38.197, and 61.803. 

11. Divide the number a into two such parts, that their prod- 
uct may be equal to the difference of their squares. 

. 3a±av/5 , —azc.a^/h 
Ans. and ;: 



DISCUSSION OF THE GENERAL EaUATION OF THE SECOND 

DEGREE. 

(191.) We have seen, Art. 181, that every equation of the 
8ocond degree may be reduced to the form 

^here p and q represent known quantities, either positive oi 
Dfigative, integral or fractional. 
The value oix in this equation is 



X 



— 2-V?+T 
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m 

And, since these values necessarily result from the genersl 
equation, we infer, 

PROPERTY L 

Every equation of the second degree has two roots, and onhf 
two. 

A root of an equation is such a number as, being substituted 
for the unknown quantity, will satisfy the equation. 

This principle has been often exemplified in the preceding 
pages. Two values have uniformly been found for x, although 
both values may not be applicable to the problem which ftir- 
nishes the equation. This property will be found demoq- 
strated in a general manner in Art. 204. 

(192.) If we multiply 



by ^+|+\/9+^=o, 

we shall obtain x*+px—q=0, 

which was the equation originally proposed. 
Hence, 



PROPERTY II. 

Every equation of the second degree, whose roots are a cmd b, 
may be resolved into the two factors x— a and x— b. 

Ex. 1. Thus the equation 

a?'-10a;+16=0, 

may be resolved into the* factors \ ^ J 

where 8 and 2 are the roots of the given equation. 

It is also obvious that if a is a root of an equation of the sec- 
ond degree, this equation must be divisible by x— a. TbuB 
the preceding equation is divisible by x— 8, giving the quotient 
«— 2. 

Ex. 2, The roots of the equation 
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mre — 2 and —4. Resolve it into its fkctors. 
Ex. 8. The roots of the equation 

x'+to-27=0, 
mre +3 and —9. Resolve it into its factors. 
JEx, 4. The roots of the equation 

x"— 2a;— 24=0, 
are +6 and —4. Resolve it into its factors. 

(193.) If we add together the two values of j; in the gen- 
eral equation of the second degree, the radical parts havin;^ 
opposite signs disappear, and we obtain 

""2""2-""'- 
Hence, 

PROPERTY III. 

i 

I The algebraic sum of the two roots is equal to the coefficient 
of the second term oftlie equation^ taken with a contrary sign. 

Thus, in Ex. 1, page 145, 

a:"— 10a:= — 16, 
the two roots are 8 and 2, whose sum is +10, the coetiicient 
of X taken with a contrary sign. 
In the equation 

a:«+to=— 8, 
the two roots are —2 and —4. 

In the equation 

x*+lto=-60, 
the two roots are —6 and —10. 

If the two roots are equal numerically, but have opposite 
ngns, their sum is zero, and the second term of the equation 
Tanishes. Thus the two roots of the equation a;*=16, are +4 
and —4, whose sum is zero. This equation may be written 

x"+0a:=16. 

(194.) If we multiply together the two values of x (observ- 
ing that the product of the sum and difference of two quan 
fitiei is equal to the difference of their squarea^ vr^ obtaiu 
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Hence, 



PROPERTY IV. 

The product of tlie two roots is equal to the second membei vj 
the equation^ taken with a contrary sign. 

Thus, in the equation 

a:'— 10x= — 16, 

the product of the two roots 8 and 2 is +16, which is equal »» 
the second member of the equation taken with a contrary sign. 

So, also, in the equation 

a;«+6a;=27, 
whose two roots are +3 and —9, their product is —27. 

The two last properties enable us readily to form an equa- 
tion when its roots are known. 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to form the equation whose roots 
are 2 and 8. 

According to Property III., the coefficient of the second 
term of the equation must be —10; and, from Property IV. 
the second member of the equation must be —16. Hence the 
equation is 

a;'— 10a:= — 16. 

Ex. 2. Form the equation whose roots are 3 and 5. 

Ex, 3. Form the equation whose roots are —4 and —7. 

Ex, 4. Form the equation whose roots are 5 and —9. 

Ex, 5. Form the equation whose roots are —6 and +1 1 

EEAL AND IMAGINARY VALUES OF THE UNKNOWN aUANTITY. 

(195.) The values ot x m the general equation of the second 
aegree are 



Values of the unknown quantity which are not imagincatf 
are^ for the sake of distinction. caW^d re^L 
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Since --, being a square, is positive for all real values of j), 

t follows that the expression q -h^ can only be rendered neg- 
ative by the sign of q. . 
When q is positive, or when q is negative and numerically 

/>' />' 

than ^, then will q-h-T- be positive, and, consequently, 



y }+Y ^^" ^^ ^^^^- This happens in nearly all the prececl- 
ing examples. 

When q is negative, and numerically greater than ^, then 



9 / 3 

j+j will be negative, and, consequently, \/q+^ will be irn 
denary. This happens in Ex, 5, page 146. 

CASE I. 



When \/q+^ is real 



1. When, in the equation x'+px=q, p is negative, and ^ 



is numerically greater than \/7+x» ^^^^ values of x will 6« 

^ and positive. 

This happens in the equation 

a:'— 6x=— 8, 

Hose two roots are 4 and 2. 
Also in the equation 

x'-10x=-16, 

Hose two roots are 8 and 2. 

2. When p is positive, and ^ is numerically greater than 



y 7+^, both values ofx will be real and negative. 
This happens in the equation 
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whose two roots are —2 and —4. 
Also in the equation 

a:"+16a;=— 60, 
whose two roots are —6 and —10. 



3. When ^ is numerically less than \/ ?+^, hoth talt 

X iDill be real, the one positive and the otiier negative. 

• This happens in the equation 

a:*-fto=27, 
whose roots are +3 and —9. 
Also m the equation 

a:*— 2a:=24, 
whose roots are +6 and —4. 

CASE II. 



(196.) When \l q+'^ ^* imaginary. 

In this case, both values c^ x are imaginary. 
This happens in the equation 

x'— 8x= — 18, 



whose roots are 4± V— 2. 

We will now prove that in this case the conditions o 
question are incompatible with each other, and therefor 
values of x ought to be imaginary. The demonstratioi 
pends upon the following principle : 

The greatest product which can be obtained by dividx 
number into two parts and multiplying them together, i 
square of half that number. 

help = the given number, 
and d = the difference of the parts. 

Then, from page 67, ^+^ = the greater part, 

^—5 = the less part, 
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End ^ — — = the product of the parts. 

Kow, since pis sl given quantity, it is plain that this expres* 
sion will be the greatest possible when d=0 ; that is, ^ is the 

greatest product, which is the square of ^, half the given 

number. 
For example, let 12 be the number to be divided. 



We have 12=1+11 

12=2+10 
12=3+ 9 
12=4+ 8 
12=5+ 7 
12=6+ 6 



and 11X1 = 11. 
and 10X2=20. 
and 9X3=27. 
and 8X4=32. 
and 7X5=35. 
and 6X6=36, 

We here see that the smaller the difference of the two parts, 
the greater is their product ; and this product is greatest when 
the two parts are equal. 

Now, in the equation 

p is the sum of the two roots, and q is their product There- 
fore q can never be greater than ^. 

If, then, any problem furnishes an equation in which q is 
negative, and greater than ^, we infer that the conditions of 

the question are incompatible with each other. 
Thus, in the example 

X*— 6a:= — 10, 

7=9, which is numerically less than q. The equation re- 
quires us to divide the number 6 into two parts whose product 
shall be 10, which is an impossibility ; and, accordingly, in 
solving the equation, we obtain imaginary values for x. 

Hence an imaginary root indicates an absurdity in the pro* 
posed question which furnished the equation. 

Suppose it is required to divide 9 into two such parts that 
I ^ir product shall be IS. 



8* 
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Let X = one of the parts, 

and S—x = the other. 

Then, by the conditions, 

x(8— x) = 18. 

Whence x' — 8x = — 1 8. 

This equation, solved by the usual method, gives 

a:=4± -/— 2, an imaginary expression. 

Hence we infer that it is impossible to find two number 
whose sum is 8, and product 18. This is obvious from thi 
Proposition above demonstrated, from which it appears thai 
16 is the greatest product which can be obtained by dividiae 
8 into two parts, and multiplying them together. 

(197.) When q is negative, and numerically equal to ^, tne 

radical part of both values of x becomes zero, and both values 

P 
of X reduce to — ^. The two. roots are then said to he equoL 

Thus, in the equation 

x''-6x=--9, 

the two roots are 3 and 3. 

We say that in this case the equation has two roots, because 
it is the product of the two factors, a:— 3=0, and x— 3=0 

DISCUSSION OF PARTICULAR PROBLEMS. 

(198.) In discussing particular problems which involve equa- 
tions of the second degree, we meet with all the different cases 
which are presented by equations of the first degree, and som€ 
peculiarities besides. We may therefore have, 

1. Positive values of ar. 

8. Negative values. 

3. Values of the form of -7. 

A 

4. Values of the form of—. 

6. Values of the form of-. 

All these different cases are presented by Problem !$• 
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page 155, when we make different suppositions upon the values 
[ of a, m, and n; but we need not dwell upon them here. 

The peculiarities exhibited by equations of the second de- 
gree are, 
6. Double values of x. 
• 7. Imaginary values. 
We will consider the last two cases. 

(199.) Double values of the unknown quantity. 
We have seen that every equation of the second degree has 
two roots. Sometimes both of these values are applicable to 
tlte problem which furnishes the equation. Thus, in Problem 
80, page 155, we obtain either 100 or 180 miles for the dis- 
tance between the places C and D. 

C E D 

I ! I 

Let E represent the situation of A when B sets out on his 
journey. Then, if we suppose CD equals 100 miles, ED will 
equal 55 miles, of which A will travel 30 miles (being 6 miles 
an hour for 5 hours), and B will travel 25 miles (being 5 miles 
an hour for 5 hours). 

If we suppose CD equals 180 miles, ED will equal 135 miles. 
■ of which A will travel 54 miles (being 6 miles an hour for 9 
kours), and B will travel 81 miles (being 9 miles an hour for 
9 hours). 

This problem, therefore, admits of two positive answers, 
toth equally applicable to the question. 

Problem 22, page 156, is of the same kind; and anothe** 
will be found on page i93. 

In Problem 18, page 155, one of the values of x is positive 
'^d the other negative. 

C A C B 

V \ J 1 

Let the weakest magnet be placed at A, and the strongest 
•t B ; then C will represent the situation of a needle equally 
Wtracted by both magnets. According to the first value, the 
distance AC=8 inches, and CB=12. Now at the distance of 
^ inches, tfie attra'ction of the weakest magnet will be repre- 

4 

'finted by j^; and at the (Wofnnce of 12 inches, the attraction 
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9 

of the other magnet will be represented by — i, and these iwe 

powers are equal ; foi 

But there is another point, C, which equally satisfies the 
conditions of the question ; and this point is 40 inches to the 
left of A, and therefore 60 inches to the left of B ; for 

40' ""60'* 

(200.) Imaginary values of the unknown quantity. 

We have seen that an imaginary root indicates an absurditj 
in the proposed question which furnished the equation. 

In several of the preceding problems, the values of a; bo 
come imaginary in particular cases. 

When will the values of x in Problem 6, page 153, be im 
aginary ? 

Ans. When 6>a* 

What is the absurdity involved in this supposition? 
Ans. It is absurd to suppose that the product of two num 
hers can be greater than the square of half their sum. 

When will the values of a; in Problem 11, page 154, be imag- 
inary ? 

Ans. When a'>6; or (2a)'>46. 

What is the absurdity of this supposition ? 
Ans. The square of the sum of two numbers can not be 
greater than twice the sum of their squares. 

When will the values of a: in Problem 17, page 155, be im* 
aginary ? 

Ans. When a">6; or (2a)">8J 

What is the absurdity of this supposition ? 
Ans. The cube of the sum of two numbers can not b* 
greater than four times the sum of their cubes. 

When will the values of x in Problem 4, page 140, be ii"' 
aginary, and what is the absurditv of this supposition T 
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RATIO AND PROPORTION. 

(201.) Numbers may be compared in two ways : either by 
means of their difference, or by their quotient. We may in- 
quire how much one quantity is greater than another ; or, how 
many times the one contains the other. One is called Arith- 
metical, and the other Geometrical Ratio. 

The difference between two numbers is called their Arith- 
metical Ratio. Thus, the arithmetical ratio of 9 to 7 is 9— 7, 
or 2; and if a and b designate two numbers, their arithmetical 
ratio is represented by a— 6. 

Numbers are more generally compared by means of quo- 
tients ; that is, by inquiring how many times one number con- 
tains another. The quotient of one number divided by another 
is called their Geometrical Ratio. The term Ratio, when used 
without any qualification, is always understood to signify a 
geometrical ratio, and we shall confine our attention to ratios 
of this description. 

(202.) By the 7'atio of two numbers, then, we mean the quo- 
tient which arises from dividing one of these numbers by the 
other. 

12 

Thus, the ratio of 12 to 4 is represented by — , or 3. 

5 
The ratio of 5 to 2 is -, or 2.5. 

The ratio of 1 to 3 is -, or .333, &c. 

We here perceive that the value of a ratio can not always 
be expressed exactly in decimals ; but, by IxiVaxv^ ^ %\)Sci^\^w\ 
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number of terms, we can approach as nearly as we please tn 

the true value. 

If a and b designate two numbers, the ratio of a to 6 is the 

quotient arising from dividing a by 6, and may be represented 

a 
by writing them a ; 6, or t. The first term, «, is called the 

antecedent of the ratio ; the last term, h, is called the conseqtienl 
of the ratio. 

Hence it appears that the theory of ratios is included in thf 
theory of fractions, and a ratio may be considered as a fraction 
whose numerator is the antecedent, and whose denominator is the 
consequent. 

(203.) When the antecedent of a ratio is greater than the 
consequent, the ratio is called a ratio of greater inequality ; as, 

5 12 

-, — . When the antecedent is less than the consequent, it is 

called a ratio of less inequality ; as, -, -. When the antece- 

dent and consequent are equal, it is called a ratio of equality , 

3 8 * 

as, -, -. It is plain that a ratio of equality may always be 

represented by unity. 

(204.) When the corresponding terms of two or more sim- 
ple ratios are multiplied together, the ratios are said to be 

compounded. Thus, the ratio of r> compounded with the ratio 

^ c , ac 

01 -r, becomes 7-:. 
a ba 

When a ratio is compounded with itself, the result is called 

2 4 

a duplicate ratio. Thus, the duplicate ratio of - is - ; and the 

duplicate ratio of t is -75. 

A ratio compounded of three equ&l ratios is called a tripii- 

2 8 
cate ratio. Thus, the triplicate ratio of - is — ; and the tripii-. 

j.a . a* 
cate ratio ot t is ^s. 

The ratio of the square roots o? Ivro c\viantities is called » 1 
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4 3 

»•* iuplicate ratio. Thus, the subduplicate ratio of - is -; and 

ihe subduplicate ratio of j- is —r. 

The ratio of the cube roots of two quantities is called a sub- 

8 2 
inplicate ratio. Thus, the subtriplicate ratic of — is - ; and 

a V a 

the subtriplicate ratio of t is ^tt. 

(205.) If ihe terms of a ratio are both multiplied, or both di- 
vided by the same quantity, the value of the ratio remains un- 
changed. 

The ratio of a to ft is represented by the fraction r, and tne 

value of a fraction is not changed if we multiply or divide both 
numerator and denominator by the same quantity. Thus, 

a 
a ma n 

b'^mirV 

n 

a b 
or a : b=ma : mb=- : -. 

n n 

(206.) Ratios are compared with each other by reducing 
the fractions which represent them to a common denominator. 

In order to ascertain whether the ratio of 2 to 7 is greater 
or less than that of 3 to 8, we represent these ratios by the 

r 2 3 

fractions - and -, and reduce them to a common denominator 
7 8 



They thus become 



IG J 21 
56 ^"^56' 



and, since the latter of these is the greatest, we infer thai the 

I ratio of 2 to 7 is less than the ratio of 3 to 8. 
(207.) A ratio oi greater inequality is diminished, and a ratio 
rffcw inequality is increased, by adding the same quantity to 
lH)th terms. 

.. 3^3+1 4 

^*^"«' 2>2+T'^^3' 
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2 2+1 3 



3^^3+1 



, or -. 



To prove the proposition generally, let t represent any iftt 

tio, and let x be added to each of its terms. The two ratiot' 
will then be . ' 

a a-hx 

b ''"'* b+i' 

which, reduced to a common denominator, become 

ab+ax ab+bx 
b{b-hxy b{b+xy 

Now if a>&, that is, if r is a ratio of greater inequality, then, 
lince ax is greater than bx, the first of these fractions is great- 
er than the second, and therefore t is diminished by the addi- 
tion of the same quantity to each of its terms. 

But if a<&, that is, if ^ is a ratio of less inequality, th^ i 
since ax is less than bx, the first of the above fractions is lesi 
than the second, and therefore t is increased by the additioo 

of the same quantity to each of its terms. 

(208.) If, in a series of ratios, the consequent of each is the 
antecedent of the following ratio, then the ratio of the first €» a' 
tecedent to the last consequent is equal to that which is ctm 
pounded of all the intervening ratios. 

Let the proposed ratios be 

a b c d e 
V ? d' ? f 
Compounding them by Art. 204, we obtain 

abcde 
b^' 
which, being divided hybcde^ reduces to 

a 

r 



Ti 
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PROPORTION. ^ 

^!;209.) Proportion is an equality of ratios. 
Thus, if a, J, c, d are four quantities, such that «, when di- 
led by 6, gives the same quotient as c when divided by rf, 
an a, ft, c, rf are called proportionals^ and we say that a is to 
eis c is to i/; and this is expressed by w^'ting them thus : 

a:b::c:d. 

a:b=c:df 

a c 

80, alsOy 3, 4» 9, 12 are proportionals ; that is, 

d:4::9:12 
3 9 
'^ 4=12- 

In ordinary language, the terms ratio and proportion are 
confounded with each other. Thus, two quantities are said to 
be in the proportion of 3 to 5, instead of the ratio of 3 to 5. 
A ratio subsists between two quantities, a proportion only be- 
tween four. Ratio is the quotient arising from dividing one 
quantity by another ; two equal ratios form a proportion. 
I (210.) In the proportion 
I a:b::c:dt 

a, 6, c, d are called the terms of the proportion. The first and 
last terms are called the extremes, the second and third the 
means. The first term is called the^r^^ antecedent, the second 
term the first consequent, the third term the second antecedent, 
&nd the fourth term the second consequent. 

The word term, when applied to a proportion, is used in a 
slightly difierent sense from that explained in Art. 27. The 
terms of a proportion may be polynomials. Thus, 

a+b : c+d : : e+f : g+h. 

^211.) When the second and third terms of a proportion are 
identical, this quantity is called a mean pr'oportional between 
U^ other two. Thus, if we have three quantities, a, 6, c, such 
that 

aibiibic^ 
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then b is called a mean proportional between a* and c, and c 
called a third proportional to a and b. 

If, in a series of proportional magnitudes, each consequent]^ 
identical with the next antecedent, these quantities are said 
be in continued proportion. Thus, if we have a, 6, Cf d,ef 
such that 

a : h :: b : c :: c : d :: d : e :: e if^ 
a b^c d__e 

the quantities a, 6, c, d^ e,/ are in continued proportion. 

(212.) If four quantities are proportional, the product of Uiti 
extremes is equal to the product cf the means. 

Let a : b : : c : d. 

Then will ad=bc. 

For, since the four quantities are proportional, 

a_c 

b^d: 
Multiplying each of these equals by bd^ the expression be* 



comes 






abd bed 




b d' 


or 


ad=bc. 


Thus, if 


3 : 4 : : 9 : 12, 


-hen 


3X12=4X9. 



(213.) Conversely, if the product of two quantities is equa/ 
to the product of two others, the first two quantities may ht 
made the extremes^ and the other two the means of a proportion. 

Let ad=bc. 

Then will a : b :: c : d. 

For, since ad=bc, 

dividing each of these equals by bd, the expression becomen 

a c c a 

T"j;'^^d^b' 

that is, a lb :\ c I d, or c : dM a\b. 

Thus, if 3X12=4X9, 

then 3 4 : : 9 : 12, 

OT 9 : 12 : : 3 : 4. 
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(214.) The preceding proposition is called the test of propoi- 
ms, and any change may be made in the form* of a propor- 
yn 'which is consistent with the application of this test. In 
:der, then, to decide whether four quantities are proportional. 
'e must compare the product of the extremes with the product 
rthe means. 

Thus, to determine whether 5, 6, 7, 8 are proportional, we 
lultiply 5 by 8, and obtain 40. Multiplying 6 by 7, we ob- 
lin 42. As these two products are not equal, we conclude 
lat the numbers 5, 6, 7, 8 are not proportional 

Again, take the numbers 5, 6, 10, 12. The product of 5 by 
2 is 60, and the product of 6 by 10 is also 60. Hence these 
lumbers are proportional ; that is, 

5:6:: 10: 12. 

(215.) If three quantities are in continued proportion, tne 
froduct of the extremes is equal to the square of the mean. 

If a:b::b:c, • 

Then, by Art. 212, ac=hb, which is equal to &^ 

I Conversely, if the product of two quantities is equal to the 
iquare of a third, the last quantity is a mean proportional be- 
tween the other two. 
Thus, let ac=b^. 

Dividing these equals by be, we obtain 

a^b 

W a : b : : b : c. 

Thus, if 4 : 6 : : 6 : 9, 

then 4X9=6". 

And conversely, if 4X9=6% 
tten 6 is a mean proportional between 4 and 9. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Given the first three terms of a proportion, 24, 15, and 
40, to find the fourth term. 

2. Given the first three terms of a proportion, *Sab\ 4a''b\ 
^d 9a% to find the fourth term. 

8. Given the last three terms of a proportion, 4a*h\ Sa''h\ 
^t\d 2a% to find the first term. 
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4. Given the first, second, and fourth termF ofa propi: 
6y* 7a;y, arid 21a:*y, to find the third term. 

5. Given the first, third, and fourth terms of a propc 
a+ft, a*—b\ and (a— ft)*, to find the second tenn. 

(216.) Ratios that are equal to the same ratio are eq\ 
each other. 

Let aibiixiy,) 

J J \ then will aioiicid. 

and c :a:ix:y^) 

For, since aibiixiy^ 

, a X 

we have t=-- 

* y 

And since cidiixxy^ 



c ^x 

and hence aib::c:d. 



we have 



Therefore, 



" (217.) If four quantities are proportional, they will b< 
portional by alternation; that is, the first will have the same 
to the third that the second has to the fourth. 

Let a:b::c: df 

then will a:c iibid. 

For since aibzictdf 

by Art. 212, ad=bc, 

and since ad=bc^ 

by Art. 213, a:c:ibid. 

(218.) If four quantities are proportional, they will be 
portional by inversion ; that is, the second wiM have to tht 
the same ratio that the fourth has to i^e third. 

Let a:b ::c :d; 

then will b .a::d:c. 

For since a:b ::c :df 

by Art. 212, ad=bc, 

or bc=ad. 

Therefore, by Art. 213, b:a::d:c. 

(219.) If four quantities are pTOYOT\.\OTka.u\VvK^ ^vllbe 
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>rtional by composition ; that is, the sum of tJie first and sec- 
jd will have p the second the same ratio that the sum of the 
ird andfou h hcu to the fourths 

l«et ^ aibiicid; 

len "will a+h : ft : : c+d : d. 

For since aihixcid^ 

. a c 

^e have t=j- 

a 

Add unity to each of these equals, and we have 

a c a-\-h c+d 

.+l=-+l,or-^=-j-; 

hat is, a+b : 6 : : c+d : d, 

. (220.) If four quantities are proportional, they will be pio- 
portional by division; that is, the difference of the first and sec- 
tmd will have to the second the same ratio that the difference of 
Ike third and fourth has to the fourth. 

^ Let a:b::cid; 

Ihenwill a—b:b::c—d:d. 

For since aib'.icid^ 

. a c 

we have t= 3. 

o a 

Subtract unity from each of these equals, and we have 

a c a—b c—d 

--!=--!, or -^=-^ ! 

I that is, a—b : ft : : c—d : d. 

■f (221.) If four quantities are proportional, they will be pro- 
portional by conversion ; that is, the first will have to the dif- 
h;firence of the first and second tlie sam£ ratio that the third has 
to the difference of the third and fourth. 

Let a:b::c:d; 

' then will a : a—b : : c : c—d. 

For since aibiicid, 

• ly inversion, b:a::d:c; 

whence .-=-. 

a c 

Subtract each oi these equals from unity, Bxvd nv« Vvft.x% 
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b d a—h c—d 

1 — =1 — , or = ; 

a c a c 

that w, a—h i a:\ c—d : c, 

or inversely, a : a—h : : c : c—d. '^ 

(222.) If four quantities are proportional, the sum of the^ 
and second will have to their difference the same ratio thai 
sum of the third and fourth has to their difference. 

Let a :b :: c : d; 

then will a+b : a—h : : c+rf : c—d. 

For since a : h :: c : d, 



by composition, 
and by alternation, 

Also, since 
by division, 
and by alternation, 



a-{-h : h :: c-{-d : rf, 
a+h : c-hd :: h : d. 

a : h :: c : dt 
a—h :b ': c—d : dt 
a—h : c—d :: h : d. 



Hence, by equality of ratios. 



a-hh : a—h : c-\-d : c—d. 



(223.) If four quantities are proportional, like powers or ro^ 
of tliese quantities will also he proportional. 



Let 


aih \i c I d; 


then will 


fl" : 6" : : c" : rf*. 


For since 


a:h 11 ci d^ 


we have 


a c 
iTd' 


Raising each of these 


equals to the nth power, we obtain 




hr^d'^' 



that is, 



a" : 6" : : c" : {T, 



where n may be either a whole number or a fraction. 

(224.) If there is any number of proportional quantities all 
having the same ratio, the first will have to the second the sam 
ratio that the sum of all the antecedents has to the sum of alltk 
consequents. 

Let a, ft, c, d, e, / be any number of proportional quantities 
such that 



then will 



a : h :: c : d:: e :f 
rt : f) : : a+c-Ve •. b-Vd-Vf- 
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For since i^: b :: c : d^ 

e have • ad=bc; 

ad s<ince aih i: eifj 

re have af—he. 

To these equals add ab=ba^ 
nd "we obtain a{b'hd+f)=b{a-\-c-\-eu 
Hence, by Art. 213, a:b :: a-hc-he : b+d-\-f. 

(225.) If three quantities are in continued proportion, ttu 
first will have to the third the duplicate ratio of that which ii 
k€is to tht second. 

Let a lb lib : c 

Then ai c 1 1 a* i b\ 

For since a i b ii b i c, 

by Art. 212, ac=b\ 

Multiplying each of these equals by a, we obtain 

a*c=ab* ; 

that is, a*Xc=aXb*. 

Resolving this equation into a proportion by Art. 213, we 
have 

a I c 1 1 a^ I b*. 

(226.) If four quantities are in continued proportion, the first 
frill have to the fourth the triplicate ratio of that which it ha^ to 
the second. 

Let a^bf Cy d be four quantities in continued proportion, so 
fliat 

a lb lib I c II c I df 

then will a i d ii a* i b\ 

\ For since a i b ii c i d, 

\ we have ad=bc; 

' ^ since aib iib i c, 

r 

We have ac=V. 

Multiplying these equals by ab^ we obtain 

a\bdc)=b\abc), 

«r a*Xd=VXa. 

Hence, hyArt. 213, a i d'\a^ \V 
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(227.) If there are two sets of proportional quantities, (k 
products of the corresponding terms will he proportionaL 



Let 


a:b :: c : dj 


ancf 


e: f :: g: h. 


Then will 


aeibf :: eg : dk, 


For, since 


a:b :: c idf 


by Art. 212, 


ad=bc. 


And since 


e:f::g:h. 



by Art. 212, eh=fg. 

Multiplying these equals together, we have 

aeXdh=bfXcg. 

Hence, by Art. 213, ae :bf :: eg : dk. . --^ 

(228.) Three quantities are said to be in harmonical propor 
tion when tJie first is to the third as the difference between Hu 
first and second is to the difference between the second and third 

Thus, 2, 3, 6 are in harmonical proportion ; for 

2:6:: 3—2 : 6—3. 
Let a, 6, c be in harmonical proportion ; then 

a I c II a—b : ft— c. 
Multiplying the extremes and means, and reducing, we haf« 

ab 



C=: 



2a— ft* 

Hence, to find a third harmonical proportional to two quan- 
tities, divide the product of the first and second by twice the 
first diminished by the second. 

Ex. 1. Find a third harmonical proportional to 3 and 6. 

Mx. 2. Find a third harmonical proportional to 5 and 8. 

(229.) Four quantities are said to be in harmonical propo^ 
tion when the first is to the fourth as the difference between tk 
first and second is to the difference between the third and fourA 

Thus, 2, 3, 4, 8 are in harmonical proportion ; for 

2:8:: 3—2 : 8-4. 

Let a, ft, c, J be in harmonical proportion ; then 

• fl : rf : • a— ft : c— rf. 

Multipl}dng the extremes and means, and reducing, Wf 
have 
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d= 



2a-y 

Hence, to find a fourth harmonical proportional to three 
quantities, divide the product of the first and third by twice 
the first diminished by the second. 

Ex. 1. Find a fourth harmonical proportional to 4, 5, and 6. 

Ex, 2. Find a fourth harmonical proportional to 5, 8, and 10. 

(230.) Proportions are often expressed in an abridged form. 
Thus, if A and B represent two sums of money put out for 
one year at the same rate of interest, then 

A : B : : interest of A : interest of B. 

This is briefly expressed by saying that the interest vanes 
u the principal. A peculiar character qd is used to denote 
this relation. Thus, we write 

the interest qd the principal. 

One quantity varies directly as another, when both increase 
or diminish together in the same ratio. Thus, in the above 
example, A varies directly as the interest of A. In such a case 
either quantity is equal to the other multiplied by some con 
stant number. Thus, if the interest varies as the principal, 
then the interest equals the principal multiplied by a constant 
quantity, which is the rate of interest. 

If A QD B, then A=7nB. 

If the 'space (S) described by a falling body varies as thn 
iquare of the time (T), then 

S=mT\ 
m representing some constant quantity. 

(231.) One quantity may vary directly as the product oV 
several others. Thus, if a body moves with uniform velocity 
the space described is measured by the product of the time 
by the velocity. If we put S to represent the space described, 
T the time of motion, and V the uniform velocity, then we 
shall have 

SqdTxV. 

Also the area of a rectangle vnries as the product of its 
length and breadth. 

The weight of a stick of timber varies as its length X its 
breadth X its depth X its density. 

9 
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If the density is given, then the weight varies as the lengto 
X the breadth X the depth. 

If the depth also is given, then the weight varies as the length 
X the breadth. 

If the breadth is given, then the weight varies as the length. ] 

Finally, if the length also is given, then the weight is equal 
(o a constant quantity. 

(232.) One quantity varies inversely as another when one 
increases in the same ratio that the other diminishes. ThiMi 
the altitude of a triangle whose area is given, varies inversely 
as its base. 

If the product of two quantities is constant, then one variei 
inversely as the other. 

In uniform motion, the space is measured by the product of 
the time by the velocity ; that is, 

S=TxV. 

Whence T=™ 

If the space be supposed to remain constant, then 

that is, the time required to travel a given distance varies in- 
versely as the velocity. Suppose the distance is 36p miles J 
then, 

if the velocity is 12 miles per hour, the time will be 30 hours ; 
« 20 " " 18 ** ■ 

« 24 " " 15 ** 

•nat is, if the velocity is doubled, the time is halved. The ovfi 
varie's inversely as the other. 

Conversely, if one quantity varies inversely as another, th« 
product of the two quantities is constant. 

Thus, if T QD :^, 

then the space (S) is a constant quantity. 

(233.) One quantity may vary directly as a second, and in* 
versely as a third. Thus, accoidVnglo iVva Newtonian law of 
ravitEition, the attraction (G^ ot au^ \v«?si^c^^ \isA^ -tom^ 
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directly as the quantity of matter (Q), and inversely as the 
iqoare of the distance (D). 

That is, ^ ® §• 

(234.) Application of the preceding principles. 

Ex. 1. Given x+y : 2; : : 5 : 3, ) y. , , , 

__ J to find the values of a; and y. 

xy — o, ) 

Rnce x+y : x :: 5 : 3. 

By division, Ai^t. 220, y : x ::2: 3. 

Therefore, 3y=2x, and y=-^. 

Substituting this value of y in the second equation, we obtain 

2x^ 

Therefore, a;=db3, 

fcnd y==t2. 

Ex. 2. Given x+y : x — y : : 3 : 1, / to find the values ol x 

a:"— y"=56, S and y. 

From the first equation, by Art. 222, we obtain 

2x : 2y :: 4 :2; 

whence, 2; : y : : 2 : 1, 

«nd a;=2y. 

Substituting this value of x in the second equation, we ob» 
tain 

y=2, a;=4. 

Ex. 3. Given x+y : x—y : : 64 : 1, } to find the values of x 

a;y= 63, ) and y. 

By Art. 223, x+y : x—y : : 8 : 1. 

By Art. 222, 2a; : 2y : : 9 : 7 ; 

whence a: : y : : 9 : 7. 

Therefore, a:=-^. 

7 

Substituting this value of x in the second equation, we ob* 

y=±7, a;==t9. 
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Ex. 4. Given a;*— y" : x—y : : 61 : 1, ) to find tlie values ol 

a;y= 320, ) x and y. 

Since x*—y* : a;"— 3a;'y+3xy'— y* : : 61 : 1. 



By division, 


Art. 


220, SxyX{x—y) : x—y 


tience 




8 

960 : x—y : : 60 . 1, 


.»J 




8 

16 : x—y : : 1 : 1. 


Therefore, 




a;— y=±4. 


Also, since 




a;'— 2a:y+y"— 16. 


And 




4xy 1280. 


By addition. 


} 


a;'+2a:y+y'=1296. 


Extracting 


the root, a;+y=±36- 


Henco 




a:— ±20, or ±16, 
y=±16, or ±20. 



Ex. 5. Given x*—y* : x^y—xy^ : : 7 : 2, Wo find the values 

x+y=6, ) of a: and y. 

Ans. x=4, or 2 ; y=2, or 4 



Ex. 6. Given Vy — Vg— a?= Vy—x, ) tofindthe 

Vy'-x+ Va—x : Va—x : : 5 : 2, ) values ot 

€ and y. 

. 4a 5a 

5 ^ 4 

jBa;. 7. Given a:+ ^/a: : x— y/x : : 3v/a:+6 : 2x/a;, to find the 
values of a;. 

AriB. a:=9, or 4. 

Ex. 8. What number is that to which, if 1, 5, and 13 be sev 
erally added, the first sum shall be to the second as the second 
to the third ? 

Ans. 3. 

Ex. 9. What number is that to which, if a, 6, and c be sev- 
erally added, the first sum shall be to the second as the second 
to the third 7 

a— %\t 
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Ex. 10. What two numbers are those whose difference, sum 
tnd product are as the numbers 2, 3, and 5 respectively ? 

Ans. 2 and 10. 

Ex. 11. What two numbers are those whose difference, sum. 
%nd product are as the numbers m, n, and p ? 

Ans. — p—-, and 



n+m n^m 

Ex. 12. Find two numbers, the greater of which shall be to 
less as their sum to 42, and as their difference to 6. 

Ans. 32 and 24. 

Ex. 13. Find two numbers, the greater of which shall be to 
the less as their sum to a, and their difference to h. 

(a+6)' , a+h 
^^^- 2i^^r ^^ "2" 

Ex. 14. There are two numbers which are in the ratio of 3 
to 2, the difference of whose fourth powers is to the sum of 
their cubes as 26 to 7. Required the numbers. 

Ans. 6 and 4. 

Exn 15. What two numbers are in the ratio of m to n, the 
difference of whose fourth powers is to the sum of their cubes 

. mp m*+n* , np m*+n* 

Ans. -^X—. 5, and -^X— 5 -.. 

q m*— It a tnr—n* 
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PROGRESSIONS. 

AKITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 

(235.) Aa Arithmetical Progression is a series of quantitm 
which increase or decrease by the continued addition or svbtrao 
tion of the same quantity. 

Thus, the numbers 

1,3,5,7,9, 11, &c., 
which are obtained by the addition of 2 to each successive 
term, form what is called an increasing Arithmetical Progres- 
sion ; and the numbers 

20, 17, 14, 11, 8, 5, &c., 
which are obtained by the subtraction of 3 from each success- 
ive term, form what is called a decreasing Arithmetical Pro- 
gression. 

(236.) To find the last term of an Arithmetical Progression 
If a represent the first term of an arithmetical progression, 
and d the common difference, the successive terms of an ii>' 
r reasin^ series will be 

a, a+(Z, a-\-2d, a+3rf, a+4rf, &c. 
The successive terms of a decreasing series will be 

a, a—d, a— 2d, a— 3rf, a— 4rf, &c. 
Since the coefficient of rf in the second term is 1, in the third 
^rm 2, in the fourth term 3, and so on, the ?ith term of the 
series will be 

a=t(n--l)rf, 

which may be called the last letm vjVveti. iV^a wximber of teriin 
f n. Hence, 
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The last term of an arithmetical progression is equal to tJie 
frstf ± tfie product of the common difference into the number of 
krms less one. 

In what follows we shall consider the progression an increas- 
ing (me, since all the results which we obtain can be immediate- 
ly applied to a decreasing series by changing the sign of d. 

If we put / to represent the last term of the series, we shall 
accordingly have 

l=a+{n'-l)d. 

This equation ccmtains four variable quantities, any one oi 
which may be computed when the other three are known. 

(237.) To find the sum of n terms of the series. 
Take any series, and under it set the same terms in an m 
verted order, thus : 

Let the series be 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 

the same series inverted is 15,13,11, 9, 7, 5, 3, 1. 

The sums are, 16, 16, 16, 16,~i67T67T6, 16. 

The sums of the two series must be double the sum of a sin- 
gle series, and is equal to the sum of the extremes repeated as 
naany times as there are terms. 

In order to generalize this method, let S represent the sum 
of the series, 

Then S=a+aT^+a+2df+a+3fi?-f +/. 

If we write the same series in an inverted order, thus : 

S=l+J^-hl-2d-{-lSd-h +a, 

*nd add the two series together, term by term, we obtain 

2S=Z+a+/+a+/Ta+/Ta+ +/+a 

Represent the number of terms in the series by n ; then 

2S=n(Z+a). 

Hence S=^l 

Therefore, 

The sum of an Arithmetical Progression is equal to half Uie 
^'9im of the two extremes, multiplied by the number of terms. 

It also appears from the above, that the sum of the extremes 
Cj equal to the sum of any other two terms equally distant from 
•Ae extremes 
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(238.) The two fundamental equations 

/=a+(n— l)rf, 

s— ^.«, 

contain five variable quantities, 

df If df Tif S, 

of which any three being given, the other two may be fo 
Accordingly, 20 difierent cases may arise, all of which 
solved by combining the formulae above given. These c 
are exhibited in the following table, and should be verifier 
the student : 



-/^ 



"NoT 



1 
2 



5 
6 

7 
8 



9 



10 



11 



12 



13 
14 
15 
16 



Given. 



a, df n 

ttf df S 

a, n, S 
dfUf^ 



a, df n 
Cf df I 

ttf fif I 
dfUfl 



Of Ttf I 



Gf n, S 



a. If S 



Uf If S 



L 



df Ttf I 
df fif S 
d,l,B 

Tif If S 



Recjoired. 



I 



s 



a 



Pormnls. 



l=a+{n-l)df 



, 2S 

/= Uf 

n 
,_S . {n-l)d 
n"*" 2 '• 



S=in{2a+(n-l)d|, 



/+a P-a* 



S 
S 



' 2 "*■ 2rf 



\n\2l-{n'-l)d\. 



d= 



d= 



d= 



rf= 



I— a 

2S--2an 
n(n-l)* 

2S-/-a* 
2n/--2S 
n(n— 1)' 



a 
a 
a 
a 



=/-(7i~lH 
S (n-l)d 
""n 2 ' 

_2S_ 
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Giyen. 


Required. 


Formaln. 


a, df I 


n 


I— a , 
n- ^ +1. 


ttf df S 
a, I, S 


± V(2a-d)'+8dS-2a+d 
" 2d 
2S 


rf,/, S 


2l+d±V{2l+d)*-8dS 
"= 2rf 



EXAMPLES. 

.) Ex. 1. Required the sum of 60 terms of an arithmetica* 
ssion whose first term is 5, and common difierence 10. 

Ans. 18000. 
I example affords an application of Formula 5. 

2. Required the number of terms of a progression whose 
442, whose first term is 2, and common difference 3. 

Ans. 17. 
I example is solved by Formula 18. 

3. Required the first term of a progression whose sum 
?vhose last term is 19, and common diflference 2. 

Ans. 3. 

4. The sum of a progression is 1455, the first term 5, and 
t term 92. What is the common difference ? 

Ans. 3. 

5. A body falls 16 feet during the first second, and in 
ucceeding second 32 feet more than in the one imme- 

preceding. If it continue falling for 20 seconds, how 
eet will it pass over in the last second, and how many 
ivhole time ? 

624 feet in the last second, and 6400 feet in the whole 



6. Required the sum of 101 terms of the ceries 

1, 8, 5, 7, 9, &c. 

Ans. 10201. 

7. Find the nth term of the series 

1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. 

Aus* ^u--\\ 

9* 
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that is, the last term of this series is one kss than twice the num 
her of terms. 

Ex, 8. Find the sum of n terms of the series 

1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. 

Ans. n'; 

that is, tlie sum of the terms of this series is equal to the squan 
of the number of terms. 

Thus, 1+3 = 4=2'. 

1+3+5 = 9=3\ 
1+3+5+7 =16=4'. 
1+3+5+7+9=26=5'. 

Ex. 9. Find the sum of the natural series ot numbers 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., 

up to n terms. 

Ex. 10. Find the sum of the even numbers 

2, 4, 6, 8, &c., 
up to n terms. 

Ans. n(n+l). 

Ex. 11. One hundred stones being placed on the ground in 
a straight line, at the distance of two yards from each other, 
how far will a person travel who shall bring them one by one 
to a basket which is placed two yards from the first stone t 

Ans. 20200 yards. 

Ex. 12. Find m arithmetical means between two given nuntt" 
oers. 

In order to solve this problem, we must first find the coffl' 
mon difference. The whole number of terms consists of the 
two extremes and all the intermediate terms. If, then, m rep- 
resent the number of means, m+2 will be the whole number 
9f terms. 

Substituting w+2 for n, in Formula 9, page 190, we have 
rf= — rT= the common difference, 

7/1+1 

whence the required means are eaa\\^ ob\ai\vftd by addition. 
Ex. IS. Find 6 arithmetical meaTia\i^Vwe«ii\^\A^. 
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Ex. 14. Find three numbers in arithmetical progression, the 
lum of whose squares shall be 1232, and the square of the 
nean greater than the product of the two extremes by 16. 

Ans. 16, 20, and 24. 

In examples of this kind, it is generally best to represent the 
series in such a manner that the common difference may dis- 
appear in taking the sum of the terms. Thus a progression 
of three terms may be represented by 

a — d, a, a-\-d ; 

one of four terms hy a— Sd, a— d, a-\-dy a+Sd, &c. 

Ex. 15. Find three numbers in arithmetical progression, the 
sum of whose squares shall be a, and the square of the mean 
^eater than the product of the two extremes by b. 

Ans. y — 3 Vh; y 3 ; and y 3 + -Z^- 

Ex. 16. Find four numbers in arithmetical progression 
whose sum is 28, and continued product 585. 

Ans. 1, 5, 9, 13. 

I Ex. 17. A sets out for a certain place, and travels 1 mile 
the first day, 2 the second, 3 the third, and so on. In five days 
afterward B sets out, and travels 12 miles a day. How long 
will A travel before he is overtaken by B ? 

Ans. 8 or 15 days. 

This is another example of an equation of the second de- 
gree, in which the two roots are both positive. The following 
diagram exhibits the daily progress of each traveler. The di- 
visions above the horizontal line represent the distances trav- 
eled each day by A ; those below the line the distances trav- 
eled by B. 

A.123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

II I I I I I I I I I \ I I 



>,. I I I i I I i I I I 

B. 123456789 lU 

It is readily seen from the figure that A is in advance of B 
^\A the end of his 8th day, when B overtakes and passes him. 
After the 12th day, A gains upon B, and passes him on the 
^th day, after which he is continually gaining upon B, and 
•^uld not be again overtaken. 

Ex. 18. A goes 1 mile the first day, 2 the second, and &o oiu 
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B Starts a days later, and travels h miles per day. How long 
will A travel before he is overtaken by B ? 

26-l±V(26-l)*-8a6 ^ 
Ans. ^- days. 

In what case would B never overtake A ? 

Ans. When a> ., , 



I 



For instance, in the preceding example, if B had started oiw 
day later, he could never have overtaken A. j 

Ex. 19. A traveler set out from a certain place and went I 
mile the first day, 3 the second, 5 the third, and so on. Afler 
he had' been gone three days, a second traveler sets out, and 
goes 12 miles the first day, 13 the second, and so on. In how 
many days will the second overtake the first ? 

Ans. In 2 or 9 days. 

Let the student illustrate this example by a diagram like the 
preceding. 

GEOMETRICAL PllGGEESSIGN. 

(240.) A Geometrical Progression is a series of quantities^ 
each of which is equal to the product of that which precedes it ijf 
a constant number. 

Thus, the series 

2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c., 
and 81, 27, 9, 3, &c., 

are geometrical progressions. In the former, each number is 
derived from the preceding by multiplying it by 2, and the 
series forms an increasing geometrical progression. In the 
latter, each number is derived from the preceding by multiply- 
ing it by i, and the senes forms a decreasing geometrical pro- 
gression. 

In each of these cases, the common multiplier is called the 
common ratio. 

(241.) To find the last term of a geometrical progression. 

Let a represent the first term of the progression, and r the 
common ratio ; then the successive terms of the series will be 

a, arj ar^^ ar% ar*, &c. 

The exponent of r in the second lexttv va \/\xi^^ \\v\Td.\sswak 
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» 2, in the fourth term 3, and so on ; hence the nth term of the 
series will be 

Ifi therefore, we put / for the last term and n the number of 
jerms of the series, we shall have 

That is, 

The last term of a geometrical progression is equal to the 
froduct of the first term by that power of the ratio whose expo- 
nent is one less than the number of terms. 

(242.) To find the sum of all the terms of a geometrical pro- 
gression. 

If we take any geometrical series, and multiply each of its 
terms by the ratio, a new series will be formed, of which ev- 
ery term except the last will have its corresponding term in 
the first series. Thus, take the series 

1, 2, 4, 8, 10, 32, 

the sum of which we will represent by S, so that 

8=1+2+4+8+10+32. 

Multiplying each term by 2, we obtain 

28=2+4+8+10+32+64. 

The terms of the two series are identical, except the Jirst 
term of the first series and the last term of the second series. 
Iff then, we subtract one of these equations from the other, ali 
the remaining terms will disappear, and we shall have 

28-8=04-1. 

in order to generalize this method, let a, ar, ar\ &c., rep- 
i^sent any geometrical series, and S its sum ; then 

S=a+ar+ar'+ar'+ -\-ar*~^+ar^\ 

Multiplying this equation by r, we have 

rS=ar+ar*+ar*+ar*+ +/zr'*~-+ar^. 

Subtracting the first equation from the se30jad, we obtain 

rS-S=ar"-a. 

Hence S= --; 

J — 1 

% iubstitutiBg the value of / already found, we shall ha^e 

r—l 
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Hence, to find the sum of the terms of a geometric 
gression, 

Multiply the last term hy the ratio, subtract the first tei 
divide the remainder by the ratio less one. 

If the series is a decreasing one, and r consequently 
sents a fraction, it is convenient to change the signs ( 
numerator and denominator in this expression, which i\ 
comes 

a—ar'* a—lr 
1— r 1— r 
(243.) In the two fundamental equations 

l=aT^\ 

r — 1 

there are five variable quantities, 

a, /, r, n, S, 

of which any three being given, the other two may be 
Accordingly, as in arithmetical progression, 20 differen 
may arise, all of which are readily solved, with the ex( 
of those in which n is the quantity sought. The valu 
can only be found by the solution of an exponential eq 
See Art. 352. These different cases are all exhibited 
following table for convenient reference. 



No. 



Given. | Keqiiircd. 



Formulw. 



2 
3 



a, r, n 
a, r, S 
a, 71, S 
r, n, S 



5 a, r, n 



6 fl, r, / 



a, n, / 



8 j Tf flf I 



I 



I 



l=ar—\ 



1= 



a+(r— 1)S 



/(S-0'^'=a(S-a)"-', 
(r-l)Sr"-' 



l^ 



>•"— 1 



S 



S= 



s= 



af^—a 
/; — a 



S= 



r-V 



If-l 



S= 



1^—r^' 
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GKren. 



9 I a, n, / 
10 a, n, S 



11 
12 



13 

14 

15 

; 18 

19 
20 



fly I, S 



r, w, / 

r, n, S 

r, /, S 
w, Z, S 



a, r, / 



a, r, S 



a, I, S 
r,l. S 



Heqaired. 



a 



n 



Formule. 



■=v^. 



flr"— rS=a— S, 



r= 






/ 



a= 



a= 



(r-l)S 



r"-l ' 

a=/r-(r- 1)S, 
«(S-a)''-»=/(S 



-z)-*. 



log. l~log. a 

71= ; f-1, 



n 



log, r 

_ log.\a-\-{r—l)^']—log.a 
log. r 
log. I— log. a 



71= 



71= 



f-1 



%.(S-a)-/o^.(S~/) 
log.l^log,[lr-{r~l)S] _ 



EXAMPLES. 

&. 1. Required the sum of the series 

1, 3, 9, 27, &c., 
continued to 12 terms. 



Ans. 265720. 



This example is solved by Formula 5. 

tlx. 2. Required the sum of the series 

1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c., 

I ^ntlnued to 14 terms. 

Ans. 16383. 

Ex. 3. Given the first term 2, the ratio 3, and the number 
^f terms 10, to find the last term. 

Ans. 39366. 

Ex, 4. Given the first term 1, the last term 512, and the sum 
^ihe terms 1023, to find the ratio. 
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Ex. 5. Given the last term 2048, the number of terms 12; 
and the ratio 2, to find the first term. 

Ex. C. A person being asked to dispose of his horse, said he 
would sell him on condition of receiving one cent for the first 
nail in his shoes, two cents for the second, and so on, doubling 
the price of every nail to 32, the number of nails in his four 
shoes. What would the horse cost at that rate 1 

Ans. 842,949,672.95 

(244.) To find any number of geometrical means between txoo 
given numbers. 

In order to solve this problem, it is necessary to know the 
ratio. If m represent the number of means, m+2 will be the 
whole number of terms. Substituting m+2 for n in Formula 9 
Art. 243, we obtain 



m+l/l 

■=Va- 



That is, to find the ratio, divide the last term by the first term^ 
and extract the root denoted by the number of meafis plus am. 

When the ratio is known, the required means are obtained 
by continued multiplication. 

Ex. I. Find three geometrical means between 2 and 162. 

Ex. 2. Find two geometrical means between 4 and 256. 

(245.) Of decreasing progressions having an infinite nwaiiet 
of terms. 

The formula 



S= 



a—ai^ 



l-r.' 

which represents the sum of n terms of a decreasing seneii 
may be put under the form 



\—r 1 — r* 

In a decreasing progression, since r is a proper fraction, f 
is less than unity, and the larger the number n, the smaller will 
be the quantity f. If, therefore, we take a very large num- 
ber of terms of the series, the quantity r^, and, consequently 

the term . will be very sma\\ •, ^xA \i n^^ \a5&a u ^^s^K^ 

1— r '' 
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than any assignable nuuSber, then j—- will be less than any 
assignable number. We shall therefore have 

1— r 

Hence the sum of an infinite series decreasing in geometrical 
progression is found by the following 

^ RULE. 

Divide the first term by unity diminished by tJie ratio. 
Ex, 1. Find the sum of the infinite series 

l+i+i+K, &c. 
Here a=l, r=^. 

Therefore, S=-^=- — -=2. 

1— r 1—^ 



Ex. 2. Find the sum of the infinite series 



Ans. f. 



hr 



M 



Ex, 3. Find the sum of the infinite series 

Ex, 4. Find the ratio of an infinite progression, whose first 
tennis 1, and the sum of the series f. 

Ans, }. 

Ex, 5. Find the first term of an infinite progression, whose 
ratio is tV> and the sum f . 

Ans. f 

Ex, 6. Find the first term of an infinite progression, of which 

1 n 

"te ratio is — , and the sum -. 

n 71—1 



PROBLEMS. 

(246.) Prob. 1. Of four numbers in geometrical progression, 
sum of the first and second is 15, and the sum of the third 
j.| tnd fourth is 60. Required the numbers. 
Let X, xyf ary', a;y", be the numbers 

Therefore x+xy =15, 

^ xy*+xy*=^0. 
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Multiplying the first equation by y'^ 

xy'+xy"=15y'=60. 
Therefore, y'=4, 

and y = ±2. 

Also, a:±2a:=15. 

Therefore, a:=5, or —15. 

Taking the first value of x, and the corresponding valuo o^ 
V, we obtain the series 

5, 10, 20, 40 ; 

which numbers may be easily verified. 

Taking the second value of x, and the corresponding vala 
of y, we obtain the series 

-15, +30, -60, +120; 

which numbers also perfectly satisfy the problem understooc 
algebraically. If, however, it is required that the terms of the 
progression h^ positive, the last value of a; would be inapplica- 
ble to the problem, though satisfying the algebraic equation. 
Several of the following problems also have two solutionis 
if we admit negative values. 

Prob. 2. There are three numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion whose sum is 210, and the last exceeds the first by 90 
What are the numbers ? 

Ans. 30, 60, and 120. 

Prob. 3. There are three numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion whose continued product is 64, and the sum of their cubei. 
is 584. Required the numbers. 

Ans, 2, 4, and 8. 

Prob. 4. There are four numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, the second of which is less than the fourth by 24 ; and the 
sum of the extremes is to the sum of the means as 7 to 3. R<^ 
quired the numbers. 

Ans. 1, 3, 9, and 27. 

Prob. 5. Of four numbers in geometrical progression, th* 
difference between the first and second is 4, and the difference; 
between the third and fourth is 36. What are the numbers T i 

Ans. 2, 6, 18, and 54 j 
Prob. 6, Of four numbera m geotcv^\.T\c^ Y^Q^teesiont tM 
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nm of the first uud ihU J i% a, the sum of the second and fourth 
if &. What are the numbers T 

a* a*b aV V 



Am. 



a*+6"' «'+&•' a'+^"' a'+/>»' 



UAAUONICAL PROGnH.SdION. 

(247.) A series of quantities is said to he in harmonical pro' 
grtssion V)hen, of any three consecutive terms, the first is to the 
ikird as the difference of the first and second it to the difference 
of the second and third. 

Thus the numbers 

60, 30, 20, 15, 12, 10, 

tre in harmonical progression ; for 

60: 20:: 00-30:30-20 
30 : 15 :: 30-20 : 20-15 
20: 12:: 20-15 : 15-12 
15: 10:: 15-12: 12-10. 

So, also, the numbers 

111111 Aj-c* 

hrm an harmonical progression. 

(248.) The reciprocals of a series of terms in hartHmfiical pr<h 
gressionform an arithmetical progression. 

Thus, the reciprocals of 60, 30, 20, &c., are 

ffTf 379 S^f Ts> tV> tV» 

irhich are respectively equal to 

Tt9 tV» tfV» inr> 7Tr» ttt* 
being an arithmetical progression whose common difference 

If six musical strings of equal weight and tension have theii 
lengths in the ratio of the numbers 

111111 

^9 "JJ 99 T» J» "0' 

the second will sound the octave of the first ; the third will 
sound the twelfth ; the fourth will sound the double octave ; 
the fifth will sound the seventeenth ; and the sixth will sound 
fbe nineteenth, and so on. Hence the oiigvii oi Xk^ X.crav'WaT- 
wuca/ or musical proportion. 
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Let a, b, c be three quantities in harmonical progression ; 
then 

a : c :: a^b : b—c; 

2ac 



whence 



6= 



a+c 



That is, an harmonical mean between two quantities is equal 
to twice their product divided by their sum. 



SECTION XV. 



GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR.— CONTIN- 
UED FRACTIONS.— PERMUTATIONS AND 
COMBINATIONS. 

(249.) The greatest common divisor of two or more quan- 
tities is the greatest factor which is common to each of the 
quantities. 

THEOREM. 

The greatest common divisor of two quantities is the same 
loith the greatest common divisor of the least quantity, and their 
remainder after division. 

To prove this principle, let the greatest of the two quantities 
be represented by A, and the least by B. Divide A by B ; 
let the entire part of the quotient be represented by Q, and the 
remainder by R. Then, since the dividend must be equal to 
' the product of the divisor by the quotient + the remainder, we 
shall have 

A=QB+R. 

Now every number which will divide B will divide QB ; 
«Uid every number which will divide R and QB will divide 
R+QB or A. That is, every number which is a common di- 
visor of B and R is a common divisor of A and B. 

Again, every number which will divide A and B will divide 
A and QB ; it will also divide A— QB or R. That is, every 
number which is a common divisor of A and B is also a com- 
ttton divisor of B and R. Hence the greatest common divisor 
of A and B must be the same as the greatest common divisor 
ofBandR. 
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(250.) To find, then, the greatest common divisor of vw^ 
quantities, we divide the greater by the less ; and the remaiv 
der, which is necessarily less than either of the given quanti ' 
ties, is by the last Article divisible by the greatest common di ', 
visor. 

Dividing the preceding divisor by the last remainder, a still' 
smaller remainder will be found, which is divisible by the 
greatest common divisor 5 and by continuing this process with 3 
each remainder and the preceding divisor, quantities smaller-' 
and smaller are found, which are all divisible by the greatest , 
common divisor, until at length the greatest common divisor 
must be obtained. Hence the following 

RULE. 

Divide the greater quantity by the less, and the preceding & 
visor by the last remainder, till nothing remains ; the last dStt- 
sor will be the greatest common divisor. 

When the remainders decrease to unity, the given quanti- 
ties have no common divisor greater than unity, and are said 
to be incommenswable, or prime to each other. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex. 1, What is the greatest common divisor of 372 and 2481 

372 246 
246 ~ 
246 126, first Remainder. 
1 



126 
126 



120 
120 



120, second Remainder. 



1 



120 



6, third Remainder. 



20 



Here we have continued the operation of division until w» 
obtain for a remainder ; the last divisor (6) is the greatest 
common divisor. Thus, 246 and 372 being each divided hy 
6, give 41 and 62, and these quotients are prime with respect 
to each other ; that is, have no common divisor greater than 
unity. 
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2 What is the greatest common divisor of 

336 and 720 ? 

Ans. 48. 
3. What is the greatest common divisor of 

918 and 522? 

-4.715. 16. 

..) In applying this rule to polynomials, some modifica- 
ay become necessary. It may happen that the first term 
dividend is not divisible by the first term of the divisor. 
nay arise from the presence of a factor in the divisor 
is not found in the dividend, and may therefore be sup- 
d. For, since the greatest common divisor of two quan- 
s only the product of their common factors, it can not be 
A by a factor of the one quantity which is not found in 
ber. 

may thei^l'ore suppress in the first polynomial all the 
3 common to each of its terms. We do the same with 
icond polynomial, and if the suppressed factors have a 
on divisor, we reserve it as forming part of the common 
r sought. 

if, after this reduction, the first term of the dividend, 
arranged according to the powers of some letter, is not 
)le by the first term of the arranged divisor, we may muU 
he dividend by any monomial factor which will render its 
zrm divisible by the first term of the divisor, 

s will not afiect the greatest common divisor, because 
troduce into the dividend a factor which belongs only to 
St term of the divisor ; for by supposition, all the factors 
on to each of its terms have been suppressed. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Required the greatest common divisor of 

x^+x^ and x^—l. 
J operation will here stand as follows : 






a:*-l 



X 



x^+Xj first Remainder, 
pressing x, we have x'+l. 
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x"+l 



«•-! 



Whence z*+l is the greatest common divisor. To verij 
this result, divide x*+x* by x'+l, and we obtain x*; divid 
«*— 1 by a:'+l, and we obtain a:'— 1. 

£a:. 2. Required the greatest common divisor of 

x*--b^x and x^+2bx+b\ 

Suppressing the factor x in the first polynomial, we proceei 
as follows : 



x' -6' 



x'-b' 



1 



2bx+2b^9 first Remainder. 
Suppi^ssing the factor 2b, 

x^'-b' x+b 
x^-\-bx 



x—b 



-bx-b' 
~bx-b' 
Whence x+b is the greatest common divisor. 

Ex. 3. Required the greatest common divisor of 
4a'— 2a"— 3a+l and 3a'— 2a— 1. 

Ans. a— 1. 
Ex. 4. Find the greatest common divisor of 

x*—a* and a:'— a". 

Ans, X'-a 

Ex. 5. Find the greatest common divisor of 

a'-3a6+2&' and a'-a6-26\ 

Ans. a'-2bt 

Ex. 6. Find the greatest common divisor of 

a*—x* and a'— a'a;— aa:'+x'. 

Ans. a'—/* 
Ex. 7. Find the greatest common divisor of 

a'-a'6+3a6'-36' and a'-5a6+46'. 

Ans. a—b 

Es. 8. Find the greatest common divisor of 

6a'+19a6+10y aixl Sa?-I^ab-;1Q6\ 
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CONTINUBD FBACTIONS. 

(252.) From the operation on page 204, we see that the 
t. ♦• 246 . ,1 

° 372 ^^ ^^ T+iH' 

Also, the fraction 7777; is equal to t-tttt* 

246 ^ 1+tH 

• Therefore, r-r^ is equal to -r-r-r 

, . , ^ . 120 . ,1 1 

Again, the fraction -r-rr: is equal to , , . or .,, . 

Therefore, r-— is equal to --r-7 
372 ^ 1 + 1 

T+1 



1+^(F, 
which is called a continued fraction. 

A continued fraction is one whose numerator is unity, and its 
denominator an integer plus a fraction whose numerator is like* 
toise unity 9 and its denominator an integer plus a fraction, and 
to on. 

The general form of a continued fraction is 

1 

a+1 



6+1 



c+1 



d+l 



J C+lf &c. 

(253.) Any fraction may be transformed into a continued 
fraction by the method of finding the greatest common divisor 
of the numerator and denominator. 

114 

£x. 1. Transform -^—z into a continued fraction. 

347 

Ans. 1 

3+T_ 

1A 
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351 

Ex. 2. Transform t:^ into a continued fraction. 

voa 

Ans. 1 



2+1 



1 + 1 



2+1 



1+1^ 

421 
Bx. 3. Transform — — into a continued fraction. 

972 

251 

Ex. 4. Transform — — into a continued fraction. 

764 

130 

Ex. 5. Transform -r^r- into a continued fraction. 

421 

(254.) The value of a continued fraction, when composed 
X finite number of terms, is easily found. 

Ex. 1. Find the value of the continued fraction 

1 

2+1 



3+J. 

Beginning with the last fraction, we have 

13 



3+i=T- 



Hence 



Therefore, 2^ 



3+i 13' 
1 30 



S+i 13' 



Ex. 2. Find the value of the continued fraction 

1 

3+1 



2+1 



£fc. S. Find the value of the cx>ti\mufe3i it%.cJafi«k 
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2+1 



3 + 1 



2+1 



2+i. 

(255.) When a fraction has been transformed into a con- 
Bnued fraction, its approximate value may be found by taking 
a few of the first terms of the continued fraction. 

114 

Thus, an approximate value of -^rz is |, which is the first 

term of its continued fraction. 

22 

By taking two terms, we obtain — , which is a nearer ap- 
proximation ; and three terms would give a still more accurate 
value. 

532 

Ez, 1. Find approximate values of the fraction . 

1 4 33 

^''^- 2' 9* 74- 

115 

Ex. 2. Find approximate values of the fraction j^. 

r, • .119 

Ex. 3. Find approximate values of the fraction — — . 

(256.) By this method we are enabled to discover the ap- 
proximate value of a fraction expressed in large numbers ; and 
this principle has some important applications, particularly in 
Astronomy. 

Ex. 4. The ratio of the circumference of a circle to its- 
<liameter is ^.1415926. Find approximate values for this 
ratio. 

22 333 355 
^^'^' 7' 1©6' 113' 
Ex. 5. In 87969 years, the Earth makes 277287 conjunc- 
tions with Mercury. Find approximate values for the frac- 
87969 



tion 



277287* 



^ 1 6 7 13 33 

^W5. -, 77:, r^r, -77, 



3* 19' 22' 41' 104* 
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Ex, 6. Ill 57551 years, the Earth makes 36000 conjunctioDi 

57551 

with Venus. Find approximate values for the fraction . 

8 236 j 
5'147* 

Ex. 7. In 295306 years, the Moon mak^ s 3652422 synod- 
cal revolutions. Find an approximate value of the fractiM 
295306 



3652422 



Ans, 



19 
235' J 



THEOBY 0¥ PERMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS. 

(257.) The different orders in which quantities may be ar- 
ranged are called their Permutations. Thus, 

a, b, Cj 



the permutations of the three letters a, b, c, taken all 
together, are 



The permutatiriis of the same letters taken two and 
twOf are • . •••••• 



OyCfbi 
b,a,Ct 

b,c,(h 
c, Ufb, 

^c, 6, a. 

fa,b, 
a,c, 
bfOj 
b,c, 

Lc, ft. 



(258.) To find the number of permutations of n letters, taken 
m and m together. 

Let a,b,c,d A:, be the n letters. 

The number of permutations of n letters taken singly, or one 
by one, is evidently equal to the number of letters, or to n. 

The number of permutations of n letters taken two and two 
is n(n—l). For if we reserve owe oi \!cvfc\e\\«i^^^'a a^thera 
will remain n—l letteri:* 
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byC^d h. 

Writing a before each of these letters, we shall have 

ahnOCjad ak ; 

fiiat is, we obtain n— 1 permutations of the n letters taken two 

and two, in which a stands first Proceeding in the same 

manner with &, we. shall findn—l permutations of the n letters 

taken two and two, in which b stands first ; and so for each 

of the n letters. Hence the whole number of permutations 

will be 

?i(n— 1). 

The number of permutations of n letters taken three and 

three together is 

?i(n-l) (w-2). 

For if we reserve one of the letters, as a, there will remam 
n-1 letters. tNow we have found the number of permuta- 
tions of n letters taken two and two to be w(n— 1). Hence 
the permutations of n— 1 letters taken two and two must be 

(n-l) (n-2). 

Writing a before each of these permutations, we shall have 
(»— 1) (n— 2) permutations of the n letters taken three and 
three, in which a stands first. Proceeding in the same manner 
with hj we shall find (n— 1) (n— 2) permutations of the n let- 
ters taken three and three, in which h stands first ; and so for 
each of the n le*ters. Hence the whole number of permuta- 
tions will be 

W(7l— 1) (71—2). 

In like manner, we can prove that the number of permuta- 
tions of n letters taken four and four is 

n(n— 1) (n— 2) (ti-S). 

When the letters are taken two and two, the last factor in 
ne formula representing the number of permutations is n—l. 
When the letters are taken three and three, the last factor is 
»-2. When the letters are taken four and four, the last 
factor is 71— 3. 

Hence, when the letters are taken m and m together, the last 
iactor will be 7i— (tti— 1) or ti- tti+I; and the number of per 
mutations of n letters taken m and m together will accoiding* 
ly be 

n{n—i) (n—2) (71— 3) (71— tw-I-I')^ 
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EXAMPLES. 

Ex. 1. Required the number of permutations of the 8 lettein 
a, 5, Cy d, e,f, g, h, taken 5 and 5 together. 

Here n=8, >7i=5, n— m+l=4, 

and the above formula becomes 

8.7.6.5.4=6720, Ans. 

Ex. 2. Required the number of permutations of the 26 le^ 
ters of the alphabet, taken 4 and 4 together. 

Ans. 358800. 

Eff:. 3. Required the number of permutations of 12 letten^ 
taken 6 and 6 together. 

Ans. 665260. 

(259.) If we suppose that each permutation comprehends all 
the n letters; that is, if w=7i, the preceding formula becomes 

w(7i-l) (n— 2) 2X1; 

or, inverting the order of the factors, 

1.2.3.4 (n— l)n; 

which expresses the number of permutations of n letters tak^ 
all together. 

Ex. 1. Required the number of changes which can be rung 
upon 8 bells. 

According to the preceding formula, we have 

1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8=40320, Ans. 

Ex. 2. How many permutations may be formed from the 
letters of the word Roma f 

Ex. 3. What is the number of permutations which may bfi 
formed from the letters composing the word " virtue ?" 

Ex. 4. What is the number of different arrangements which 
can be made of 12 persons at a dinner-table? 

Ans. 479001600. 

(260.) The combinations of any number of quantities signify 
the different collections which may be formed of these quanta 
ties, without regard to the order of their arrangement. 

Thus, the three letters a, 6, c, taken all together, form bu 
one combination, ahc. 

Taken two and two, they form three combinations. 

ab, ac» be 
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.\261.) To find the number of combinations of n kUerSt taken 
m and m together. 

The number of combinations of n letters taken separately, or 
Me by one, is evidently n. 

The number of combinations of n letters taken two and two^ 
. i»(n-l) 
1.2 

For the number of permutations of n letters taken two and 
iwo is n(n— 1) ; and there are two permutations (a&, ha) cor- 
responding to one combination of two letters. Therefore the 
number of combinations will be found by dividing the number 
of permutations by 2. 

The number of combinations of n letters taken three and 

. n(n— 1) (n— 2) 
three together, is — ^ — =-^r-^ . 

l.'6.0 

For the number of permutations of n letters taken three and 
three, is 7i(n— 1) (n— 2) ; and there are 1.2.3 permutations for 
one combination of three letters. Therefore the number of 
combinations will be found by dividing the number of permu- 
tations by 1.2.3. 

In the same manner, we shall find the number of combina- 
tions of n letters, taken m and m together, to be 

n(yi— 1) (n—2) (n—m-\-l) 

1.2.3 m 

Ex 1. Required the number of combinations of six letters 
taken three and three together. 

Here n=6, m=S, n— wi+l=4, 

and the formula becomes 

=20. 

1.2.3 

Ex, 2." Required the number of combinations of 8 letters 
taken 4 and 4. 

Ans. 70. 

^ Ex. 3. Required the number of combinations of 10 letters 

taken 6 and 6. 

Ans. 210 

The following table, which is computed by the preceding for- 
mula, shows the number of combinatici\fi o^ \, % ^> \> V*e. Vv 
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ters taken singly, or two and two, three and three, &c. 
mportant application of these principles will be seen in the n 
Section. 



'Letters. 


Singly. 


Sands. 


3 and 3.14 and 4. 5 and 5. 6 and 6.|7 and 7. 


Sand 8. 


9 and9.,10and 


1 

2 
3 


1 

2 
3 


1 

3 






















1 






Number of combinationa 


» 




4 
5 


4 
5 


6 
10 


4 
10 


1 
5 


















1 












6 


6 


15 


20 


15 


ft 


1 










7 


7 


21 


35 


35 


21 


7 


1 








8 


8 


28 


56 


70 


56 


28 


8 


1 






9 


9 


36 


84 


126 


126 


84 


36 


9 


1 




10 


10 


45 


120 


210 


252 


210 


120 


45 


10 1 



SECTION XVI, 



INVOLUTION OF BINOMIALS. 

(262.) We have shown, in Art. 142, how to obtain any 
power of a binomial by actual multiplication. We now pro- 
pose to develop a theorem by which this labor may be greatly 
abridged. 

Taking the binomial a+&, its successive powers found by 
actual multiplication are as follows : 

(a+by-^-a +b, 
la+by=a'+2ab +b\ 
^ {a+by=a''+3a'b-\-Sab^ +b* 
la-\-by=a*-\-4a'b+6a'b^ +4ab* +b\ 
la+by=a*-\-5a*b+l0a*b'-\-l0a''b*+5ab' +b\ 
la+by=a'+(Sa'b+l5a*b'+20a'b'+l5a'b*+6ab'-\-b\ 

The powers of a—b, found in the same manner, are as fol- 
lows: 

(a-by=a -ft, 

{a'-by=a'-2ab +b\ 

{a-by=a'-Sa'b-]-Sab' -b\ 

{a''by=a*-4a'b+6a'b' -4ab' +b\ 

{a-by=a'-5a'b+l0a*b'- I0a'b'+5ab* -6*, 
la-by=a'-6a'b+l5a'b'-20a'b'+l5a'b*'-Gab'+b\ 

On comparing the powers of a-\-b with those of a—b, we 
perceive that they only differ in the signs of certain terms. In 
the powers of a+6, all the terms are positive. In the powers 
of a— &, the terms containing the odd powers of 6 have the 
sign—, while the even powers retain the sign +. The reason 
of this is obvious; for, since —6 is the onVy xv^^'aAxN^VKtxsv^^ 
the root, the terms of the power can oxAy \>^ levi^et^^ \i^^ 

10* 



In the cube, the exponents 
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tive by h. A term which contains the factor —6 an ev^en 
number of times, will therefore be positive ; if it contain it an 
odd number of times, i* must be negative. Hence it appears 
that it is only necessary to seek for a method of obtaining the 
powers of a+b ; for these will become the powers of a— 6 by 
simply changing the signs of the alternate terms. 

(263.) If we consider the exponents of the preceding pow- 
ers, we shall find that they follow a very simple law. Thus, 

- . . ^ C of a are 2, 1,0, 

In the square, the exponents . . i ^ , ^ , « 

( of are 0, 1,2. 

of a are 3, 2, 1, 0, 

of 6 are 0, 1,2, 3. 

r . /. 1 I i ofa are 4, 3, 2, 1, 0, 

In the fourth power, the exponents J « , ^ , o. « ^ 

^ ^ < of 6 are 0, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

&c., &c., &;c. 

In the first term of each power, a is raised to the required 
power of the binomial ; and in the following terms, the expo- 
nents of a continually decrease by unity to ; while the ex- 
ponents of b increase by unity from up to the required power 
of the binomial. It is obvious that this will always be the case, 
to whatever extent the involution may be carried. Also^ the 
sum of the exponents of a and b in any term is equal to the ex- 
ponent of the power required. Thus, in the second power, the 
sum of the exponents of a and b in each term is 2 ; in the third 
power it is 3 ; in the fourth power, 4, &c. 

We hence infer, that for the seventh power the terms, with- 
out the coefficients, must be 

a\ a% a'b\ a'b\ a'b\ a'b\ ab% b' ; 
and for the nth power, 

a", ar-% ar-^b\ dT-^V a'^""", ab'^\ b\ 

(264.) It remains to determine the coefficients which belong 
to these terms ; and in order to discover the law of their forma- 
lion, let us take the coefficients already found by themselves. 

The coeflicients of the 1 st power are 1 1 



(( 



2d 



" 3d 

" 4th 

" 5th 



6th 



1 2 1 

13 3 1 

14 6 4 1 

1 5 10 10 5 1 

1 6 15 20 15 6 I 
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The numbers in this table are identical with those in the ta- 
ble of combinations on page 214. For example, the coefficients 
of the fifth power denote the number of combinations of five 
letters taken one and one, two and two, &c. ; the coefficients 
of the sixth power denote the number of combinations of six 
fetters taken one and one, two and two, &c. The reason of 
this will appear if we observe the law of the product of several 
binomial factors, a:+a, x-\-b, x+c, x+d, &c. 

Multiplying x -h a 
by X + b, 

we obtain x*+{a-]rb)x-hab=l8i product. 

Multiplying by x -\- c, 
we obtain a;*+ (a+fe + c)x* + {ab + ac-\- bc)x + abc = 2d 

product 
Multiplying by x + d, 
we obtain x*-\-{a-\-b-hc+d)x*-h{ab+ac-\-ad+ be + bd+ 

cd)x* + {abc + abd+ acd-\- bcd)x + abcd= 3d product. 

We observe that in each of these products the coefficient of 
X 171 the first term is unity ; the coefficient of the second term is 
the sum of the second terms of the binomial factors ; the coefficient 
of the third term is the sum of all their products taken two ana 
ti0O ; the coefficient of the fourth term is the sum of all their 
products taken three and three, &c. 

It is easily seen that if we multiply the last product by a 
new factor, x+e, the same law of the coefficients will be pre- 
served. Hence the law is general. 

If now, in the preceding binomial factors, we suppose a, h 
c, rf, &c., to be all equal to each other, the product 

{x+a) (x+b) {x+c) (x-\-d) 

becomes (x-\-ay. 

The coefficient of the second term of the product, or a+b-\ 

c+d , becomes a+a+a+a ; that is, a taken as 

many times as there are letters a, fe, c, d, and is, consequentlv, 
equal to na. 

The coefficient of the third term, or ab+ac, <fec., reduces to 

o'+a"+a' , or a' repeated as many times as there are 

different combinations of n letters taken two and two ; that is, 

by ArL 261, to \ ^ ' a\ 
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The coefficient of the fourth term reduces tc a* repi atco as 

many times as there are different combinations of n letten 

1 . ,1 , . w(n— 1) (n— 2) , 
taken three and three ; that is, -— a% and so on. 

Thus we find ||iat the nth power of x+a may be expressed 
as follows : 

, 7l(7i— 1) , , 7i(w— 1) (w— 2) . , 

which is called the Binomial Formula, and is generally as- 
cribed to Sir Isaac Newton. So important was it regarded, 
that it was engraved on his monument in Westminster Abbey 
as one of his greatest discoveries. 

On comparing the different terms of this development, we 
perceive that any coefficient naay be derived from the preced- 
ing one by the following rule : If the coefficient of any term be 
multiplied by the exponent of x in that term, and divided by tht 
exponent of a increased by one^ it will give the coefficient of the 
succeeding term. 

Thus, the fifth power of a; + a is , 

If the coefficient 5 of the second term be multiplied by 4, 
the exponent of x in that term, and divided by 2, which is the 
exponent of a increased by one, we obtain 10, the coefficlcBt ■ 
of the third term. 

So, also, if 10, the coefficient of the fourth term, be multi- 
plied by 2, the exponent of x, and divided by 4, the exponent 
of a increased by one, we obtain 5, the coefficient of the fifth 
term ; and so of the others. 

The coefficients of the sixth power will also be found as fol- 
lows: 

'6X5 15X4 20X3 15X2 6X1 
' ' 2 ' 3 ' 4 ' 5 ' 6 * 
that is, 1, 6, 15, 20, 15, 6, 1. 
The coefficients of the seventh power will be 

7X6 21X5 35X4 3 5X3 21X2 7X1 
' ' 2 ' 3 ' 4 '"^ 5 • 6 ' 7 • 
that is, 1,7, 21, 35. 35, 21, 7. 1. 
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Therefore, the seventh power ofx+a is 

x"+7aa;•+21a•a:•+35aV+35aV^-21aV+7a•a;+a^ 

It is sometimes preferable to retain the factors of the coefh- 
cients distinct from each other, as follows : 

/ . XT T . "7 « 7.6 , , 7.6.5 , , 7.6.5.4 , , 

7.6.5.4.3 , , 7.6.5.4.3.2 . 7.6.5.4.3.2.1 ^ 
1.2.3.4.5^ *^ "^1.2.3.4.5.6^ ^"*" 1.2.3.4.5.6.7^'' 

The factor 1 is retained for the sake of symmetry, and to 
exhibit more clearly the law of the coefficients. 

(265.) The following, therefore, is the 

BINOMIAL THEOREM. 

In any power of a binomial x+a, the exponent of x begins in 
ike first term with the exponent of the power, and in the follow^ 
11^ terms continually decreases by one. The exponent of a com- 
mmces with one in the second term of the power, and continualli/ 
increases by one. 

The coefficient of the first term is one ; that of the second is 
tile exponent of the power ; and if the coefficient of any term be 
niuhiplied by the exponent of x in that teim^ and divided by the 
exponent of a increased by one, it will give the coefficient of the 
iucceeding term, 

(266.) The number of terms in the power is always greatei 
by unity than the exponent of the power. Thus, the numbei 
of terms in (a+&)* is 4+1, or 5 ; in {a+by is 6+1, or 7. 

Also, if we examine the table in Art, 264, it will be per- 
ceived that, after we pass the middle term, the same coeffi- 
cients are repeated in the inverse order. Thus, the coeffi* 
cients of 

{a+by are 1, 5, 10, 10, 5, 1 ; 

of {a+by are 1, 6, 15, 20, 15, 6, 1. 

Hence it is only necessary to compute the coefficients foi 
hlf the terms ; we then repeat the same numbers in the in- 
verse order. 

(267.) The sum of the coefficients for each power is equal to the 
number 2 raised to the same power. For, let x=\ and a=l 
then each term witliout the coefficients reduces to umty aua 
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the value of the power is simply the sum ol the coefficients. 
Also, in this case, (x+ay becomes (1 + 1)", or 2". Thus the 
coefficients of the 

first power are 1 + 1=2=2*; ^ 

second " 1+2 + 1=4=2'; 

third " 1+3+3+1=8=2'; 

fourth " 1+4+6+4+1 = 16=2% 
&c., &c., &c. 

EXAxMPLES. 

Ex, 1. Raise x+a io the 9th power. 
The terms without the coefficients are 

x% ax^, a^x\ a'x", a*x^, a*a;*, a"a;% a'x*, air, «*. 
And the coefficients are 

9X8 36X7 84X6 126X5 126X4 84X3 36X2 9X1 
^'^•~2"' 3 '""T"' 5 ' 6 ' 7 '""¥"• 9' 
that is, 

1, 9, 36, 84, 126, 126, 84, 36, 9, I, 

Prefixing the coefficients, we obtain 

(a;+a)''=a:''+9ax"+36aV+84aV+126aV+126aV+84aV-K 

+36aV+9a'a;+a* 

It should be remembered that, according to Art. 266, it is 
only necessary to compute the coefficients of half the terms in- 
dependently. 

Ex. 2. What is the 6th power of x—a? 

(268.) If the terms of the given binomial are affected with 
coefficients or exponents, they must be raised to the required 
powers, according to the prmciples already established for the 
ii volution of monomials. , 

Ex. 3. Raise 2x+5a^ to the fourth power. 
For convenience, let us substitute b for 2a:, and c for 5c"* 
Then (&+c)*=6*+46V+6&V+46c»+c\ 

Restoring the values of b and c, 

The first term will be (2x)* =16a;*. 

The second term " 4(2a;)'X 5a' =4.8.5a;V. 
The third term « 6(2a;)'X(5a')'=6.4.25a;V, 
The fourth term « 4(2a:) X(5ay=4.2.125ara*. 
The fifth term " ^5rfY=^'i^^^''- 



- J 

i 
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Therefore, 

(2a;+5a')*=lfti;*+l60a:V+600a;V+1000xa'+625a'. 
Ex. 4. What is the fourth power of 2a;"+4y'? 

Ex. 5. What is the seventh power of 2a— 3Z> ? 

Ans. 128a'-- 1344a'i+6048a*6'- 15120a*&'+22680a'6* 

-20412a''Z^*+10206afe'-2187&\ 
Ex. 6. What is the sixth power of a'+3a6 ? 

Ans. a"+18a"6+135a"i''+540a"6»+1215a"&*+ 

+ 1458a"6*+729a'i;'. 

Ex. 7. What is the fifth power of 5c"— 4y'2 ? 

(269.) By means of the Binomial Theorem we can raise any 
poijmomial to any power. 

For example, let it be required to raise a-\-h+c to the third 
power. 
For convenience, we put b+c=m ; we then have 

(a+6+c)'=(a+m)'=a'+3a';^^+3a77^'+?;^^ 

Substituting for 7» its equal, 6+c, we obtain 

(a+&+c)"=a»+3^'(6+c)+3a(6+c)'+(6+c)*. 

We must now develop the powers of the binomial 6+c, and 
)erform the multiplications which are here indicated. We 
lius obtain 

(a+6+c)*=a'+3a'6+3a6* +&', 

+3aV+6a6c+3&V, 
+3ac' ■VZhc\ 
+c». 

Ex. 2. Raise x+a+b to the fifth power. 

(270.) When one of the terms of a binomial is unity, the 
powers assume a simpler form, since every power of 1 is 1. 
Thus, the fourth power of a+6, which is 

a*+4a*Z;+6a''&''+4a&'+^^S 

when we make a=l, becomes 

l+4b+6b^+4b'-hb\ 

a 1 y, X - ^ n(n—l) ^ n(7i— l)(n— 2) .. „ 
So, also, (1 +«)"= 1 + i«+-V2 "^"123 ^ "*"' * 

Every binomial of the form (x+ay may be reduced to the 
^o{zr(l+-) . For 
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x+a =x (1+-). 
Therefore, (x+ay=x''(l-\-J , 

-^ r+'^-x+-r:2"v+ — 1:2:3 — ?-*-'*M 

This expression for the value of (x+ay is equivalont to that 
on page 218, as may be easily shown by multiplying x" into 
each term within the parenthesis. For some purposes this is 
regarded as the simplest form. 

(271.) In the development of the binomial (a:+a)", we have: 
hitherto supposed 71 to be a positive integer. The Binomial. 
Theorem is, however, applicable, whatever be the nature of 
the quantity n, whether it be positive or negative^ integral of 
fractional. When n is a positive integer, the series consists 
of 71+1 terms. In every other case, the series never termm- 
ates ; that is, the development of (x+a)" furnishes an injiniii 
series. 

Ex. I. It is required to convert —tt ^^ («+&)""* into an in- 
finite series. 

According to Art. 265, the terms without the coefficients aii 

a-\ a-^b, a-^h\ a-^h\ a-^h\ a^V, €r'b% &c. ^ 

The coefficient of the first term is 1. 
The coefficient of the second term is —1, the exponent of 
the power. 

The coefficient of the third term is =+1. 

" fourth " ^"^ =-1. 





(( 



fifth « _L^=+i. 

4 



sixth " ±1^—5=^1. 

5 

We thus obtain 
-L == (a+fe)--»=a-^-a-«6+a--3j«-a-^^>»+a-«&*--a--«6»+, &(%, 

where the law of the senes \a oW\ow^\ \^cv^ co^^^veota areil|>i 
unity f and the signs are a\leTTitv\.e\7 ^^\\an^ -axAxi^^^^^ ^ 
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22a 



We might have obtained the same result by the ordinary 
Tiethod of division. The operation is as follows : 



I 
a 



a+b 



:+— — ;+, «c., = the quotient 

a a or or ^ 



a 
h 



4 

a a 



Hence, 
1 



I b b' b* 

. ,= iH — r — T, &c., which may be written 

a+b a a a* a* "^ 

o"*— a~'i+a""W— a"^^"+,&c., the same as before found; 

and it is obvious, from inspecting the operation of division, that 
the series will never terminate. 

Ex. 2. It is required to convert . ,v, or (a+b)'^ into an 

faifinite series. 

1 



Ans, 



26 3y__46^ 5b^_ 



a' a' a a a 
or, cr''-2ar'b+Sa-*V'-'4a-^b*+5a-'b\ &c. 

Here the coefficients increase regularly by 1, and the signs 
are alternately positive and negative. We might have ob» 
lained the same result by division, as in the former example. 

Ex. 3. Expand into a series — -r or (a— 6)~\ 

Here the coefficients furnished by the Rule are 

+ 1, -1, +1, -1, &c. 

But the factor b being negative, all its odd powers are nega- 
tive. Hence the second term contains Iwo negaXAX^ Wxat^^ 
ro that its resulting sign is +. The same Tercva.TY ^y^"^^^ ^^ 
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the fourth and sixth terms &c., making the terms of the seriei 
al positive. 

Ex. 4. Expand into a series . __»\a ^r (a— 6)"^. 

Ex. 5. Expand into a series {a+b)~^, 

Ans. a-=*-3a^6+6a-*6'-lQa-*6*+15a-'6*— , &c. 
Ex. 6. Expand into a series (a— &)"^. 

. Ans. a-^+4a-'b+10a-^b'+20a-'b* +350-^6*+, &;c. 

(272.) We have now considered the powers of a binomial 
when the exponent is an integer, either positive or negative. 
It remains to consider the case when the exponent is di fraction^ 

EXAMPLES. 



Ex. 1. Expand ^/ a+b or {&+by into an infinite series. 
The terms without the coefficients are 

a^ aTH, a''h\ a'h\ cTh', &c. 

The exponents of a decrease by unity, while those of t in- 
crease by unity. 

The coefficient of the first term is 1. 

" second " +-. 



2 



third 



M 



!■■■■■ ■ ■ > ^T^ «*■ 



2 2.4* 



M 



fourth « -Jl^=+i^. 

3 2.4.6 

8.4.6 X """t" 1.0.5 



2.4.6.8* 



** fifth « 

The series, therefore, is 

The factors which form the coefficients are kept distinct, in 
order to show more clearly the law of the series. The numer 
ators of the coefficients contain the series of odd numbers, 1,3 
5, 7, &c., while the denominators contain the even numbert^ 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. 

The above series expresses the square root of a+b. We , 
Bhall obtain the same result if we extract the square root by 
the usual method. See Art. ^99. 
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Ex. 2. It is required to convert (a*+x)^ into an infinite 
leries. 

a''x g-y Zcr*x* 8.5.g-V ^.b.lar^x^ _ 
^"*' ""^ 2 "2^^ 2.4.6 2.4.6.8 ''■2.4.6.8.10 ""' ^'^' 

**^' ^"^2a 2.4a' ' 2.4.6a' 2.4.6.8a^ "'"2.4.6.8.100'"' ' 

where the law of the series is evident. 

1 
Er. 3. It is required to convert {a—xf into an infinite 

leries. 

jBa;. 4. It is required to convert (a+&)^ into an infinite 
Kries. 

I ( fe 26' 2.56' 2.5.86* I 

'^^*- "^ r''"3a 3.6a'"'"3.6.9a'"'3.6.9.12a*"'"' ^""^ \ ' 

Ex. 5. Expand {a—by into an infinite series. 
1 { b 36' 3.76' 3.7.116* 

^^^' "^ r 4a 4.8a' 4.8.12a' 4.8.12.16a* ' '^^' 

s 

£a;. 6. Expand (a+a:)^ into an infinite series. 

1 
Ex. 7. Expand (1— a;)^ into an infinite series. 

. ,1 1.4 , 1.4.9 , 1.4.9.14 , . 

^^^- ^"B^-KTO^ "5laT5^ " 5.10.15.20 ^ -' ^^ 

1 
Ex. 8. Expand (a'— 6')^ into an infinite series. 

/ 6' 26' 2.56' ^ \ 

^^"- ^ V-3^~3:6^"-3A9?"' ^^V 

. (873.) The binomial theorem is also applicable to case* is 
^feich the value of the exponent w is a negative fraction 

EXAMPLES. 

1 
Ex. I. Expand into a series j. or (a+6)"^. 

(a4-6)^ 

The terms without the coefficients are 

a"**, a"^6, a""^6', a~h\ a'^b\ cT^^V, &c. 
The coefluicient of the first term is 1. 

** second " — -. 

4W 
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The coefficient of the third term is - ^ — *=i+^, 

mX"""! 1.8.5 



aAgX -y , 1.0.5.7 

2.4.6.8 



" fourth " « «.^ 

3 2.4.6 

fifth " "^:^""^ =4 

4 

Hence we obtain 

&c. 
Ex. 2. Expand into an infinite series (a+x) ^. [ 

fee. 

Ear. 3. Expand (1 +a;)'~* into an infinite series. 

X ex" 6.11a;' 6.11.16a;* 

'^''^- ^"■5"^5:i0""5l0j:5"*"5.10.16.20 ' ^^'^ 

1 

Ex. 4. Expand (a'— a:) ^ into an infinite series. 

1 ^ L3a;' 1.3.5a;' , 1.3.5.7a;* , 
^'''' a+2a'+2.4a*'^2.4.6a^+2.4.6.8a'"*"' ^ 

Er. 5. Expand -^=r into an infinite series. 

V6'+c* 

wi/' c* 1.3c' 1.3.5c^' , 1.3.5.7c" \ 

"^''^- I V""26^+2:46^""2Z6&^ ■*■ 2.4.6.86' "■' ^'^y- 

(274.) The binomial theorem may be employed to deterirana 
the roots of surd numbers. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex. 1. It is required to find the square root of 2. 

The development of (a+by has been given in Ex. 1, pag« 

224. If we make a=l and 6=1, then {a+by becomes (1+1) 
or x/2; and the terms of the development become 
1 1 1.3 1.3.5 . 1.3.5.7 ^ 

^2 2.4^2.4.6 2.4.6.8^2.4.6.8.10 * '' 
which therefore expresses l\\e ac\v\a\ek xooX. o^ *5l. Tha «im of 
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this series is 1.41421. As, however, the series converges very 
■lowly, it would require a large number of terms to give tho 
root with tolerable accuracy. The following example affords 
a better illustration of the utility of the method. 

Ex. 2. Required the square root of 101. 

101=10o(l+— V Therefore ^l'^=10^1+— ) '• 

1 1 

Put a=l and &=t7w: ^^ the development of {a+hy on page 

224, and we shall have 

n— _ / ^_ 1 , 1.3 1.3.5 \ 

VlOl-lOJ^l+g^^^ 2.4.100^^2.4.6.100^ 2.4.6.8.100*"*"' ') 

This series converges so rapidly that the first two terms 
give a result correct to three decimal places, and five terms 
give a result correct to ten decimal places. 

Thus, the value of the first term is 1.00000000000 

" second " + .00500000000 

« third " - .00001250000 

" fourth " + .00000006250 

" fifth " - .00000000039 

Their sum is 1 .004987562 1 1 . 

And multiplying by 10, we have 

VToT= 10.049875621 1. 

1 

Ex. 3. It is required to convert V9,or its equal (8+1)^, into 

in infinite series, and find its value. 
Ans. 

«. 1 1.5 5.8 . 6.8.11 

^3.2" 3.6.2* 3.6.9.2' 3.6.9. 12.2^"^3.6.9.12.15.2" ' • 

=2.08008. 
Ex. 4. It is required to extract the cube root of 31. 

V3T= V27+4= V27 (l +^) ^, 

j 4___2^ 2.5.4^ 2.5.8.4* ) 

\ ■'"3.27""3.6.27'"'" 3.6.9.27* 3.6.9.12.27*'^' ) ' 

= 3.14138. 
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EVOLUTION OF POLYNOMIALS. 

(275.) Method of extracting the square root of a polynomim. 

In order to discover a rule for extracting the square root, let 
us consider the square of a+6, which is a*+2a6+J". If we 
write the terms of the square in such a manner that the pow- 
ers of one of the letters, as ez, may go on continually decreas- 
ing, the first term will be the square of the first term of the 
root; and since in the present case the first term of the square 
is a', the first term of the root must be a. 

Having found the first term of the root, we must considei 
the rest of the square, namely, 2a&+6% to see how we can de- 
rive from it the second term of the root. Now this remainder, 
2ah+h^, may be put under the form (2a+6)6; whence it ap- 
pears that we shall find the second term of the root if we di- 
vide the remainder by 2a+b. The first part of this divisor, 
2a, is double of the first term already determined ; the second 
part, 6, is yet unknown, and it is necessary at present to leave 
its place empty. Nevertheless, we may commence the divis- 
ion, employing only the term 2a ; but as soon as the quotient 
is found, which, in the present case, is 6, we must put it iu the 
vacant place, and thus render the divisor complete. 

The whole process, therefore, may be represented as fof* 
ows : 

a^+2ab+V\a+b = the root. 



«» 



2ah-{-h 
2ab+b 
Hence we derive the fo^^o^ing 



2a+b — the divisor. 
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BULB FOR EXTttACTINQ THE SaUARB ROOT OF A POLYNOMIAL. 

Arrange the terms according to the powers of some one letter ; 
lake the square root of the first term for the first term of the re* 
juired root, and subtract its square from the given polynomial. 

Divide the first term of the remainder by double the root al- 
ready found, and annex the result both to the root and the divi^ 
sor. Multiply the divisor thus increased by the last term of the 
root, and subtract the product from the last remainder. Pro- 
ceed in the same manner to find the additional terms of the root, 

Ex. 1. Required the square root of «*— 2a"a:4-3aV— 2aa:'+a:*. 
tf*— 2a'a;+3aV— 2ac'+a:* | a^—ax+x^ = the root. 

— 2a"a;+3aV 2a'— or = the first divisor. 
— 2a*x+ a'x* 



2a*x*-'2ax*-\-K* 
2aV— 2aa;'+a;* 



2a^'-2ax-\-x^ = the second divisor. 



For verification, multiply the rooc a*—ax+x* by itself, and 
we shall obtain the original polynomial. 

Ex. 2. Required the square root ofa^+2ab+2ac+b*+2bc+c^. 

Ex. 3. Required the square root of 10a:*— 10a:'— 12a:*+5x*+ 
9a:'— 2a:+l. 
Ex. 4. Required the square root of 8aa:'+4aV+4a:*+166V 

+16b*+l6aVx. 

Ans. 2a:'+2aa:+46'. 

Ex. 5. Extract the square root of ISa^i'+a'- 6a*6— 20a'b' 
+V+l5a'b*-6ab\ 

Ex. 6. Extract the square root of 8a6'+a*— 4a*6+45*. 

(276.) Method of extracting the square root of numbers. 

The preceding rule is applicable to the extraction of the 
square root of numbers. For every number may be regarded 
as an Algebraic polynomial, or as composed of a certain num- 
ber of units, tens, hundreds, &c. Thus, 

529 is equivalent to 500+20+9. 

Also, 841 " 800+40+1. 

If, then, 841 is the square of a number composed of tens 
ittid units, it must contain the square of the tens, plus tmce \\\.^ 
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product of the tens by the unitSf plus the square of the units. 
But these three terms are blended together in 841, and hence 
the peculiar difficulty in determining its root. The following 
principles will, however, enable us to separate these teraUy 
and thus detect the root. 

(277.) I. For every two figures of the square there will be ons 
"figure in the root^ and also one for any odd figure. 

Thus, the square of 1 is 1, 

" 10 is 100, 

100 is 10000, r 

" 1000 is 1000000, i 

&c., &c. i^ 

The smallest number consisting of two figures is 10, and its ' 
square is the smallest number of three figures. The smallest 
number of three figures is 100, and its square is the smallest 
number of five figures, and so on. Therefore, the square root 
of every number composed of one or 'two figures will contain 
one figure ; the square root of every number composed of three 
or four figures will contain two figures ; of a number from five j 
to six figures will contain three figures ; and from 27i— 1 to 2» \ 
figures must contain n figures. 

Hence, if we divide the number into periods of two figures, 
proceeding from right to left, the number of figures in the root 
will be equal to the number of periods. 

(278.) XL The first figure of the root will be the square root 
of the greatest square number contained in the first period on 
the left. 

For the square of tens can give no figure in the first right 
hand period ; the square of hundreds can give no figure in the 
first two periods on the right ; and the square of the highes' 
figure in the root can give no figure except in the first period 
on the left. 

Ex. 1. Suppose we wish to find the square root of 529. 
The square of 23 or 20+3 is 20' +2.20.3 +3% 
or 400+120+9. 

Here the three classes of terms are exhibited distinct firom 
each other, and we might extract the root by the rule ofArL 
275. But observe that in the number 529, since the square ol 

ihe tdiis can not alve a. E^\ire I'a \.\\^ \i\^.;i^ of viuits or tens, it 
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must be contained in the first period 5. Now this period con- 
tains not only the square of the tens, but also a part of the 
product of the tens by the units. The greatest square contain- 
ed in 5 is 4, whose root is 2 ; hence 2 must be the number of 
tens, whose square is 400 ; and if we subtract this from 529, 
the remainder 129 contains twice the product of the tens by 
the units, plus the square of the units. If, then, we divide this 
remainder by twice the tens, we shall obtain the units, or pos- 
sibly" a number somewhat too large. This quotient figure can 
never be too small, but it may be too large, because the re- 
mainder 129, besides twice the product of the tens by the units, 
contains the square of the units. We therefore complete the 
divisor by annexing the quotient 3 to the right of the 4, and 
then multiplying by 3, we evidently obtain the double product 
of the tens by the units, plus the square of the units. The en- 
tire operation may then be represented as follows : 

5-29|23=thc root 
4 



43{129 
129. 

(279.) Hence, for the extraction of the square root of num- 
hers we derive the following 

RULE. 

i. Separate the given number into periods of two figures eacht 
leginning at the right hand, 

2. Find the greatest square contained in the left-hand period ; 
its root is the first figure of the required root. Subtract the 
square from the first period, and to the remainder bring down 
(Ac second period for a dividend, 

3. Double the root already found for a divisor, and find how 
many times it is contained in the dividend, exclusive of its right- 
hand figure ; annex the result both to the root and the divisor, 

4. Multiply the divisor thus increased by the last figure of the 
root ; subtract the product from the dividend, and to the remaindet 
Wing down the next period for a new dividend, 

5. Double the whole root now found for a new divisor, and con- 
tinue the operation, as before, until the periods are all brought 
ioum, 

il 
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Ex. 2. Find the square root of 186624. 
The operation is as follows : 

18-66*24|432 

JL6 

83| 2 66 
2 49 



862| 17 24 
17 24. 

Ex. 3. Find the square root of 21086464. 

Ex. 4. Find the square root of 88078225. 

(280.) We have seen that the root of a fraction is equal U 

the root of its numerator divided by the root of its denominator. 

529 23 

Hence the square root of-—^ or 5.29, is — , or 2.3. 

/. 186624 ^ . 432 

The square root of , or 18.6624, is -tt^j or 4.32. 

That is, the square root of a decimal fraction may be found w 
the same manner as a whole number, if we divide it into periocb 
commencing with the decimal point. 

Ex. 5. Find the square root of 58.614336. 
Ex. 6. Find the square root of 9.878449. 

Hence, also, if the square root of a number can not be founi 
exactly, we may, by annexing ciphers, obtain the root ap- 
proximately in decimal fractions. 

Ex. 7. Find the square root of 2. 

Ans. 1.4142136 nearly. 

Ex. 8. Find the square root of 3. 

Ex. 9. Find the square root of 10. 

The most expeditious method of extracting roots is usualh 
by means of logarithms. See page 308. 

(281.) Method of extracting the cube root of a polynomidL 
We already know that the cube oia+h is a"+3a'6+3aJ*+6' 
If, then, the cube were given, and we were required to find 
its root, it might be done by the following method : 

When the terms are arranged according to the powers of 
one letter, we at once know, from the first term a*, that a must 
be one term of the root. If, iVveii, 'w^ sxfcVc^cX \\» oih^ from 
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the proposed polynomial, we obtain the remainder 3a'fc+3a6* 
+i*, which must furnish the second term of the root 
Now this remainder may be put under the form 

(3a*+8aft+6")x6; 
whence it appears that we shall find the second term of the 
root, if we divide the remainder by Sa*+Sab+b^. But as this 
second term is supposed to be unknown, the divisor can not be 
completed. Nevertheless, we know the first term 3a% that is, 
thrice the square of the first term already found, and by means 
of this we can find the other part &, and then complete the di- 
visor before we perform the division. For this purpose, we 
must add to 3a* thrice the product of the two terms, or Sab, 
and the square of the second term of the root, or 6'. Hence 
we derive the following 

BULE FOB BXTBACTING THE CUBE BOOT OF A POLYNOMIAL 

(282.) Arrange the terms according to the powers of some one 
letter^ take the cube root of the first term, and subtract the cube 
from the given polynomial. 

Divide the first term of tJie remainder by three times the square 
of the root already found, the quotient will be the second term of 
the root. 

Complete the divisor by adding to it three times the product of 
ike two terms of the root, and the square of the second term. 

Multiply the divisor thus increased by the last term of the root, 
and subtract the product from the last remainder. Proceed in 
the same manner to find the additional terms of the root. 

Ex. 1. Extract the cube root of a'+12a'+48a+64. 

a*+12a»+48a+64 1 a+4 = the root. 



12fl'+48a + 64 
12a'+48a+64 



3a*+12a-f-16 = the divisor. 



Having found the first term of the root a, and subtracted its 
cube, we divide the first term of the remainder, 12a\ by three 
limes the square of a, that is, 3a\ and we obtain 4 for the sec- 
ond term of the root. We then complete the divisor by add- 
ing to it three times the product of the two terms of the root, 
which IB 12a, together with the aquax© oi \J\e l^al \«tvcw^4 
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which is- 16. M» Itiplying, then, the complete divisor by 4 
and subtracting the product from the last remainder, nothing 
is left. Hence the required cube root is a +4. 

This result may be easily verified by multiplication. 

Ex. 2. Extract the cube root of «•— 6a*+15a*— 20a*+15fl 
-6a+l. 
a'—ea^+lda*—20a^+l5a*—6a+l [£'— 2a+l = the root 

a^ 

3a*— 6a*4-4a' = the first divisor. 



- 3a'+15a*-20a' 
•6a'+12a*- 8a» 



3a*-l2a'-{-l5a'-6a+l 
3a*-12a*+15a"-6a+l 



Sa*—l2a*'\'l5a*—6a+l = 
the second divisor 



We may dispense with forming the complete di\isor accord- 
mg to the rule, if, each time that we find a new term of the 
root, we raise the entire root to the third power, and subtract 
the cube from the given polynomial. 

Ex. 3. Required the cube root of 6a;*— 40a;'+a:'+96x— 64. 

Ex. 4. Required the cube root of 18a:*+36a;'4-24a:+8+32z' 
+x''+6x\ 

Ex. 5. Required the cube root of 3&*4-&'— 56"— 1+36. 

(283.) Method of extracting the cube root of numbers. 

The preceding rule is applicable to the extraction of the 
cube root of numbers ; but a diflliculty in applying it arises 
from the fact that the terms of the power are all blended to- 
gether in the given number. They may, however, be separated 
by attending to the following principles : 

I. For every three figures of the cube there will be one figure 
m the root, and also one for any additional figure or figures. 
Thus, the cube of 1 is 1, 

10 is 1000, 
100 is 1000000, 
1000 is 1000000000, 
(fee, &c. 

Hence we see that the cube root of a number consisting of 
from 1 to 3 figures will contain one figure ; of a number from 
4 to 6 figures will contain two figures ; from 7 to 9 figures will 
"contain three ; and from 3n— 2 to 3u figmes must -contain n 
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hgures. Hence, if we divide the number into periods of three 
figures, proceeding from right to left, the number of figures in 
the root will be equal to the number of periods. 

■ n. The first figure of the root will he the cube root of the great' 
at cube number contained in the first period on the left. 

Ex, 1. Suppose we wish to find the cube root of 12167. 

' The cube of 23 or 20+3 is 20'+3.20'.3+3.20.3'+3", 
or 8000 + 3600 + 540 + 27. 

Here the four classes of terms are exhibited distinct from 
each other, and the rule of Art. 282 might be easily applied. 
But observe that in the number 12167, since the cube of the 
tens can not give a figure in the first three places, it must be 
contained in the first period 12. The greatest cube contained 
in this is 8, the root of which is 2. Hence 2 must be the num- 
ber of tens whose cube is 8000 ; and the remainder 4167 con- 
tains three times the product of the square of the tens by the units, 
plus three times the product of the tens by the square of the units, 
plus the cube of the units. 

If, then, we divide this remainder by three times the square 
of the tens, we shall obtain the units, or possibly a number too 
large, because the divisor is too small. We therefore com- 
plete the divisor by adding to it three times the product of the 
tens by the units, plus the square of the units. The entire 
operation is then as follows : 

12-167|23=the root. 
_8 
20" X 3 =1200 
20 X3X3= 180 
3"= 9 



4 167 



4 167 



complete divisor =1389 

(284.) Hence, for the extraction of the cube root of numbers, 
we derive the following 



RULE. 



1 . Separate the given number into periods of three figures 
each, beginning at the right hand. 

m 

2. Find the greatest cube contained in the left-hand period ; 
»tf root is the first figure of the required root. Subtract the cube 
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from the first period, and to the remainder bring down the mo> 
ond period for a dividend. 

3. Take three hundred times the square of the root alreoAf 
found for a trial divisor ; find how many times it is contained 
in the dividend, and place the quotient for a second figure ofths 
root. 

4. Complete the divisor by adding to it thirty times the prod' 
iict of the two figures of the root, and the square of the second 
figure. 

5. Multiply the divisor thus increased by the last figure of 
the root ; subtract the product from the dividend, and to the re- 
mainder bring down the next period for a new dividend. 

6. Take three hundred times the square of the whole root now 
found for a new trial divisor, and continue the operation as be- 
fore until all the periods are brought down. 

It will be observed that three times the square of the tens, 
when their local value is regarded, is the same as three hun- 
dred times the square of this digit, not regarding its local 
value. 

Ex. 2. Find the cube root of 20796875. 

Ex. 3. Find the cube root of 2509911279. 

Ex. 4. Find the cube root of 895562584119. 

The same method is applicable to the extraction of the cube 
root of fractions, and also of imperfect powers. 

Ex. 5. Find the cube root of 604.422796375. 

Ex. 6. Find the cube root of 4. 

Ex. 7. Find the cube root of 11. 

(285.) Method of extracting any root of a polynomial. 

We already know that the nth power of a+b is cr+n(f~*b+ 
other terms. The first term of the root is, therefcH-e, the nth 
root of the first term of the polynomial. Also, the second term 
of the root may be found by dividing the second term of the 
polynomial by na"~^ ; that is, the first term of the root raised 
to the next inferior power, and multiplied by the exponent of 
the given power. Hence we deduce the following 

RULE POa BXTBACTINQ ANY ROOT OE A POLYNOMIAL. 

Arrange the terms according to the po^oers of oive of the iMen 
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mid take the nth root of the first term/or the first term of the re- 
hired foot 

Subtract its power from the given polynomialy and divide the 
prst term of the remainder by n times the (n—l) power of this 
root ; the quotient will be the second term of the root. 

Subtract the nth power of the terms already found from the 
given quantity, and, using the same divisor, proceed in like man- 
ner to find the remaining terms of the root, 

Ex. 1. Required the fourth root of 16a*--96a"a;+^16aV- 
2l6ax*+Slx\ 

16a*— 96a"a:+216aV-'216ax*+81x*[2a--ai; = the root. 
16a* 



— 96a'a: 32a* = the divisor. 



16a*-96a"a;+216aV-216aa:*+81x*. 

Here v^e take the fourth root of 16a*, which is 2a, for the 
first term of the required root ; subtract its fourth power, and 
bring down the first term of the remainder — 96a*a:. For a 
divisor, we raise the first term of the root to the third power, 
and multiply it fey 4, making 32a'. Dividing, we obtain —3a: 
for the second term of the root. The quantity 2a— 3a; being 
raised to the fourth power, is found to be equal to the proposed 
polynomial. 

Ex. 2. Required the fifth root of 80a:' + 32a;* -80a;* -40a:' + 

lOx-1. 

Ans. 2a:— 1. 

Ex. 3. Required the fourth root of 336a;*+81a:"-216a;'— 
Sto* + 1 6 — 224a;' + 64a:. 

Ans. 3a;'— 2a;— 2. 

(286.) Method of extracting any root of numbers. 

It is easy to apply the preceding Rule to the extraction of 
any root of numbers. For a reason similar to that given for 
the square and cube roots, we must first divide the number into 
periods of n figures each. Then the first figure of the root 
will be the nth root of the greatest nth power contained in the 
first period on the left. If we subtract its power from the 
given number, and divide the remainder by n times the (n — 1) 
power of the first figure, regarding its local value, the quotient 
will be the second figure of the root, or, possibly, something 
too lar^e. The result may be verified by raising the whole 
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root now found lo the wth power ; and if there are other figureii 
they may be found in the same manner. ^ 

Ex. 1. Find the fifth root of 33554432. 

335-54432|32 
243 
5.3*=405| 925 



32^=335 54432. 
Ex. 2. Find the fifth root of 4984209207. 

Ex. 3. Find the fifth root of 10. 

(287.) When the index of the root to be extracted is a mul- 
tiple of two or more numbers, we may obtain the root required 
by the successive extraction of simpler roots, A7'L 159. 

For example, we may obtain the fourth root by extracting 
the square root twice successively ; for the square root of a* is 
a*, and the square root of a' is a. 

The eighth root may be obtained by extracting the square 
root three times successively ; for the square root of a® is a*, 
that of a* is a^, and that of a^ is a. 

In the same manner, the sixteenth root may be obtained by 
extracting the square root /bur times successively, and so on. 

The sixth root may be found by extracting the square root, 
and afterward the cube root ; for the square root of a' is a*, 
and the cube root of a* is a. We may also take, first, the cube 
root, which gives «% and afterward the square root, which 
gives a, as before. It is, however, best to extract the roots of 
the lowest degree first, because the operation is less laborious. 

In general, the mnth root of a number is equal to the nth root 
of the mth root of this number. That is, 



"7a= \hfa. 

For, raising each member of this equation to the nth powei" 
we have 

ya=ya. 
Ex.1. Find the fourth root of 6a''6'+a*-4fl5'fe-4a6"+fe*. 

Ex. 2. Find the sixth root of 6a*fe+15a*fe'+a'+20aW+16a"/»* 
+b'+6ab\ 

Ex. 3. Find the eighth root of 1024a;'y+I792a:y+266a:'+ 
il20xy+ 1 792a;y +448a;y +1/"+ 112x*T/"-f 16xy'; 
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filTAAcTION OP THE SaUARE ROOT OF A aUANTITY OF THE FORM 

(288.) Binomials of this class require particular attention, 
because they frequently occur in the solution of equations of 
the fourth degree, such as are treated of in Art. 184. Thus 
(he equation 

a:*=14a:'-l, 

gives us a:'=7±4x/3. 

Hence, in order to find the value of a:, we must extract the 
square root of the binomial 7^4^/3. 

• In order to show that the square root of such an expression 
may sometimes be extracted, take the binomial 

2±x/3, 

and find its square. 

(2±^/3)'=4±:4^/3+3=7zfc4^/3. 

Therefore, the square root of 7±4^/3 is 2±x/3. 

The square root of an expression of the form a± ^h may, 
therefore, sometimes be extracted, and it is required to deter- 
mine a general method for this purpose whenever it is prac- 
ticable. 

THEOREM I. 

(289.) The sum or difference of two surds can not he equal <o 
u rational quantity. 

For, if possible, let y/a^y/h—c^ where c denotes a rational 
quantity, and y/a^ >/h denote surd quantities. 

By transposing 'Jh and squaring both sides, we obtain a=^ 
i*q:2c-v/fe+6; whence, by transposition and division, we have 

, , h-^-c^-a 
^ 2c 

The second member of the equation contains only rational 
i{uantities, while >/h was supposed to be irrational; that is. 
we find aa irrational quantity equal to a rational one, which 
is absurd. Hence the sum or difference of two surds can noi 
be equal to a rational quantity. 

11* 
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THEOREM 11. 
In every equation of the form 

the rational parts on the opposite sides are equal to each others 
and also the irrational parts. 

For if a: is not equal to a, let it be equal to <z±2 : 

Then adzzzty/j/=a:±y/b; 

or z=y/h—vy; 

that is, a rational quantity is equal to the difference of two 
surds, which, by the last Theorem, is impossible. Therefore, 
a:=a, and, consequently, \/y= \/fe. 

THEOREM III. 



If Va+ Vb is equal to a:+ y/y, • 

tlien will Va— Vb be equal to x— y/y. 

For, by involution, a+ y/b=x^+2xy/y+y. 

But, by the last Theorem, <z=a:'+y, 
and y/b=^2x^y. 

Subtracting, we obtain a— -v/6=a:'— 2a:^/y+y. 

Therefore, by evolution, Va— '•6=x— ^y. 

(290.) To find an expression for the square root of a± ^h* 

Let us assume Va+ Vb=p+q (1), 

where p and q may be both radicals, or one rational and thf 
other a radical, but p^ and q^ are required to be rational. 
Then, by the last Theorem, 

Va— Vb=p—q (2). 

Multiplying these equations together, we obtain 

'\/a^—b=p^'-q^ (3), a rational quantity. 

Hence we see that, in order that -\la+ Vb may be expressed 
by the sum of two radicals, or one rational term and the other 
a radical, the expression a"— b must be a perfect square. 

Let, then, a'— ft be a perfect square, and put Vo"— 6='t; 
•equation (3) will thus become 

p'-q"=c. 



] 
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Squaring equations (1) and (2), we obtain 

Adding these two equations, we obtain 

p*+q*=a. 
But we have already found 

p"-q'=c. 

Hence 2p'=<z+c, 

End 2g'=a— c. 

From which we obtaiu 






and q=.ztyy^ 

Therefore, 



Va+Vb, or p+q=^[\/^+\/^) 

(291.) Hence, to extract the square root of a binomial of the 
form ado ^6, we have the following 

RULE. 

From the square of the rational part (a"), take the square oj 
the irrational part (b) ; extract the square root of the remainder 
and, calling that root c, the required root will be 



/a-^-c , /a—c 

Ex. 1. Required the square root of 4+2x/3. 

Here a^4, and x/6=2v/3; therefore,^'— 6=c'=16— 12=4: 
or c=2. Hence, by the above formula, the required root wiL 
he 



/4+2 /4-2 

V-T"+V-2-=^^+'- 

Ver^aium, 
The aquare of y/a+1 is 34-2x/3+I=r4-V-^V^* 
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Ex. 2. Required the square root of 11+6-/2. 

Here <z=ll, and y/b=6y/2; therefore, 5=36X2=72; and 
a'— 6=49=c'. Hence c=7, and we find the square root of 
ll+6v/2 is x/9+v/2, or 3+x/2. ^n*. 

Ex. 3. Required the square root of 11— 2x/30. 

Bx. 4. Required the square root of 2+ v:3. 

(292.) This method is applicable- even when the binomial 
contains imaginary quantities. 

Ex. 5. Required the square root of 1+4'/— 3. 

Here a=l, and y/b=4V—3; hence fe=— 48, and a'"— 6=49 
therefore, c=7. The required square root is \/4+ V— 3=2-* 
•/— 3. Ans. 



Ex. 6. Required the square root of — J+jV— 3. 

Ans. j+i.'/^. 

jEx. 7. Required the square root of 2V — 1. 

Here we put a=0 ; hence c=2, and the required root is 

l+V^, 
hich may be easily verified. 
Ex. 8. Required the value of the expression 

'/6+2x/5-'v/6-2x/5. 
H!x. 9. Required the value of the expression 

V4+3\/-20+V4-3>/-20. 



lECTlO^ 



XVIII. 



INFINITE SERIES. 

(293.) An infinite series is an infinite number of terms, each 
of which is derived from the preceding term or terms accord- 
ing to some law. 

As l+^+i+|+_V+,&c., 

or 1-1+^-^1^+^1^-, (fee. 

These are examples of geometrical progressions, in the first 
of which the ratio is ^, and in the second it is — |^. 

Infinite series may arise from the common operations of di- 
vision, the extraction of roots, and other processes of calcula- 
tion, as will be seen hereafter. 

A converging series is one in which the sum of any number 
of its terms is finite, as in the examples just given. 

A diverging series is one in which the sum of its terms is not 
finite; as, 

1+2+3+4+5+6+7, (fee. 

An ascending series is one in which the exponents of the un- 
known quantity continually increase ; as, 

ax+hx^-\-cx*+dx*+ex^+f &c. 

A descending series is one in which the exponents of the un- 
known quantity continually decrease ; as, 

ax-^-^-hx-^^-cx-^+dx^+ex-^-^-, &c. 

PROBLEM I. 

(294.) Any series being given^ to find its several orders of 
iifferences. 
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RULE. 

1. Take the first term from the second, the second from tne 
third, the third from the fourth^ 4^. ; and the remainders unU 
form a new series, called the first order of differences. 

2. Take the first term of this last series from the second, the 
second from the third, ^, ; ant^he remainders will form a third 
series, called the second order of differences. 

3. Proceed in like manner for the third, fourth, ^., orders 
of differences, and so on till they terminate, or are carried as far 
as may be thought necessary. 

Ex. 1. Required the several orders of differences of the 
series of squares, 

1 4 9 16 25 36 49, &c. 
3 5 7 9 11 13 first differences 

2 2 2 2 2 second differences. 

third differences. 

Ex. 2. Required the several orders of differences of the 
series of cubes, 

1 8 27 64 125 216, &c. 

7 19 37 61 91 first differences. 

12 18 24 30 second differences. 

6 6 6 third differences. 

fourth differences. 

Ex. 3. Required the several orders of differences of the 
series of fourth powers, 

1, 16, 81, 256, 625, 1296, &c. 

Ex. 4. Required the several orders of differences of the 
series of fifth powers, 

1, 32, 243, 1024, 3125, 7776, 16807, &c. 

Ex. 5. Required the several orders of differences of the 
series of numbers, 

1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, &c. 

PROBLEM IL 

(295.) To find the nth term of the series 

a. bt c, d, e, &lc 
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Take the proposed series, and subtract each term from the 
next succeeding one ; we shall thus obtain for the first order 
of differences^ 

b — a, c — ft, d — c, e — d, <fec. 

Again, subtracting each term of this series from the next 
flucceeding term, we find for the second order of differences, 

c— 26+a, (f— 2c+6, e—2d-\-c^ &c. 

Subtracting, again, each term of the preceding series from 
ts next succeeding term, we find the third order of differences, 

d—Sc+Sb—a, e—Sd+Sc—b, &c. 

Subtracting again, we find for the fourth order of differences. 

e— 4rf+6c— 46+a, &c. 

Let D', D", D"', D"", &c., represent the first terms of the 
several orders of differences. 

Then, 
D' =5— a; whence 6=a4- D', 

D" =C'-2b+a; " c=a4-2D'4- D", 

D'"=cf-3c4-36-a; " cf=a+3D'+3D"+ D'", 

D""=e—4d-h6c—4b-i-a; " e=a+4D'4-6D"+4D'"+D''' 
&c., &c. 

The coefficients of the value of c, the third term of the pro- 
posed series, are 1, 2, 1, which are the coefficients of the sec- 
ond power of a binomial ; the coefficients of the value of d, the 
fourth term, are 1, 3, 3, 1, which are the coefficients of the 
third power of a binomial, and so on. Hence we infer that 
the coefficients of the nth term of the series are the coefficients 
of the (n— 1) power of a binomial. Therefore, the nth term 
of the series will be 



a 



^ 1 ^ 1.2 ^ 1.2.3 -r, uc'i^. 

Ex. 1. Required the twelfth term of the series 

2, 6, 12, 20, 30, &c. 

The first order of differences is 4 6 8 10, &o. 
The second order of differences is 2 2 2, &c. 
The third order of differences is 0. 

Here D'=4. D"-^2. and D'"=0. Also, a=2, and n=12. 
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Hence a4-(n-l)D^ + ^''""^^ ^^^^^^'' =2+llD^+55D^^= 

2+44+110=156 = the twelfth term. 
/^7.^r. 2. Required the twentieth term of the series 

1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, &c. 
Here a=l, I>=2, D"=l, and 7i=20. 

Therefore, the 20th term =l + 19D'+17lD"=l+38+17i 

=210, Arts. 

Ex. 3. Required the thirteenth term of the series 

1, 5, 14, 30, 55, 91, &c. 

Ex. 4. Required the fifteenth term of the series 

1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, &c. 

Ans. 226. 

Ex. 5. Required the twentieth term of the series j 

1, 8, 27, 64, 125, &c. 1 

PROBLEM III. ^ 

(296.) To find the sum ofn terms of the series 

a, b, c, d% e, &c. 
Assume the series 

0, a, a+&, a+fc+c, a+b+c+d, &c. 

Subtracting each term from the next succeeding, we obtain 

a, bj c, d, e, &c., 

which is the series whose sum it is proposed to find. Hence 
the sum of n terms of the proposed series is the (n+l)th term 
of the assumed series ; and the nth order of differences in the 
first series is the (7i+l)th order in the other series. If, there- 
fore, in the formula of the preceding Problem, we substitute 

for a, 
n+1 for n, 
a for D', 
D' for D", 
&c., 
we shall have 

^ ^ «(«-l)p , ^ «(«-!) («-2)p „ , njn-l) («-2) (n-8) p,„ ^ 
2 2.3 2*3.4 



• 



which is the sum of n terms oi l\v^ ipxo^o^^^ %«ra^« 



! 
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Ex. 1. Required the sum of n terms of the series 

1,2, 3,4, 5, 6, &c. 

Here a=l, D'=l, D"=0. 

-,, - , n(n— 1)D' , n'— 71 n'+n n(n+l) 
Therefore, na+ ^ =n-i — —=—^=-^- — =:, 

the sum of n terms, the same as fouud in Art. 239. 
Ex. 2. Required the sum of n terms of the series 

1\ 2% 3% 4\ 5\ &c. 
Here a=l, D'=3, D"=2. 

Therefore the general formula reduces to 

Sn(n—l) 27i(n— 1) (n—2) 

^"^~^— + 2:3 ' 

_ 2n'+3?i'+7i 

6 

n(n+l)(2n+l) . . ^ 
_v ^ ^Yie sum required. 

Ex. 3. Required the sum of n terms of the series 

r, 2', 3S 4', 5', 6', &c. 
Here a=l, D'=7, D"=12, D'"=6. 

4 
i!»a:. 4. Required the sum of n terms of the series 

1, 3, 6, 10, 15, &c. 

71(71+1) (n+2 ) 
^'''' 2.3 

Ex. 5. Required the sum of n terms of the series 

1, 4, 10, 20, 35, &c. 

n(n+l) (n+2) (7i+3) 



^71^. 



2.3.4 



PROBLEM IV. 

(297.) A series of equidista7it terms, a, b, c, d, e, 4^., being 
^*oen, tof/nd any i7itermediate term by iTiterpolatioTi. 

This is essentially the same as Problem II. For convenience, 
let us put x to represent the distance of the required term from 
the first term of the series a, in which case a:=n— 1, and we 
ihall have 
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Ex. 1. Given the squaje root of 94, equal to 9.69536 ; 

" " 95, « 9.74679; 

" " 96, " 9.79796, 

to find the square root of 94.25. 

Here the first difierences are +.05143, +.05117, 
and the second difierence is —.00026; 

that is, D'= +.05143, D"= -.00026. 

But z=(z+iD'-^VD". 

Hence the square root of 94.25 is 

9.69536 + .0 1 286 + .00002, 
or 9.70824. Ans. 

Ex. 2. Given the square root of 160, equal to 12.64911 , 

162, " 12.72792; 
" « 164, " 12.80625, 

to find the square root of 161. i 

Here the interval between the given numbers is 2 ; the dis« 
tance of the required term from the first term is 1 ; and, since 
the interval of the given numbers is always to be reckoned aa 
unity, we have x=^. 

Also, D'= +.07881, D"= -.00048. 

And z=a+iD'— ^D''. 

Therefore the square root of 161 is 

12.6491 1 +.03941 +.00006, 
or 12.68858. Ans. 

Ex. 3. Given the cube root of 60, equal to 3.91487 ; 

" 62, " 3.95789; 

" " 64, " 4.00000, 

" " 66, " 4.04124, 

to find the cube root of 61. 

Ans. 3.93650. 

Ex. 4. Given the fourth root of 625, equal to 5.000000 ; 

" " 628, " 5.005988; 

" « 631, " 5.011956; 

" " 634, « 5.017903, 

to find the fourth root of 627. 

Here a;=f . Therefore, %=a+f D — ^D '. 
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Ex. 5. Given the square root of 70, equal to 8.36660 ; 
" ** 74, " 8.60233; 

" " 78, " 8.83176; 

« " 82, " 9.05539, 

ofind the square root of 71. 

^715. 8.42615. 

(298.) Fractions expanded into infinite series. 

When the dividend is not exactly divisible by the divisor, 
ie quotient may be expressed by a fraction. Thus, if it is 

[ "equired to divide 1 by 1— «, we obtain the fraction :; 

[. 1— a 

UTe may, however, commence the division according to the 

uaal method ; thus, 



1 
1-a 



1-a 



l+a+<z''+a*+a*+, &c., = the quotient. 



a— a' 



a' 



a* 
a* 



Hence r— -=l+<z+<z'+a*+a*+a'+, &c., to infinity. 
Suppose a=^, we shall then have 

'=T — 1=2, which will be equal to the series 



1-a 1-i 

i+Hi+i+xV+.&c. 

Suppose a= J, we shall then have 

TZT'^TZX^^^ which will be equal to the series 

Ex. 2, Resolve r-; — into an infinite series. 
4 l+a 

Ans. 1— <z-f-a'— fl'+a*— a*+, dw 
Suppose a=^, we shall then have * 
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TTT~f » which will be equal to the series 



Ex. 3, Resolve the fraction 



a-\-b 



into an infinite series. 



. c he b^c Vc 
Ans. jH — ^ J-+, Ac. 



a a' 



a 



a 



Ex. 4. Resolve 



a' 



h+x 



into an infinite series. 



\+x 

Ex. 5. Resolve into an infinite series. 

\—x 

We may proceed in the same manner when there are mow 

than two terms in the divisor. 

1 



Ex. 6. Resolve 



1-a+a' 



Ex. 7. Resolve 



into an infinite series, 
into an infinite series. 



(a-^-x)' 

(299.) Infinite series obtained by extracting the square root. 
In Art. 272, Va+b has been expanded into an infinite seriei 
by the Binomial Theorem. It was also remarked that th< 
same result might have been obtained by extracting the square 
root according to the usual rule, Art. 275. The operation will 
proceed as follows : 

h h b' b' 



a+b 



a 



2a 



3 -I J—, &c., = the square root of a+t 



H 



V 



.2 



2a H J, first divisor. 

2a^ 



4a 



4a 



2a^+i 



•fc« 



a^ 8a 



second divisor. 



4a 8a'' "^ 64a' 



+ 



6' b' 



So" 64a' 



V 
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This result is the same as that obtained in Art 1272. 
Ex. 2. Extract the square root of 1— a:. 

XXX %}X 

Ex. 3. Extract the square root of <z'+&. 
Ex. 4. Extract the square root of a*— ^. 

METHOD OP UNKNOWN COEFFICIENTS. 

(300.) The method of unknown coefficients is a method ol 
ieveloping algebraic expressions into series, by assuming a 
series having unknown coefficients, and afterward finding the 
iraJue of these coefficients. This method is founded on the fol- 
lowing 

THEOREM. 

If an equation of the form 

A+Bx+Ca;»+Da:'+, &c., =A'+B'a:+C'a:''+DV+, &c., 

must he verified by any value given to x, the terms involving the 
tame powers in the two members are respectively equal. 

For, since this equation must be verified for every value of 
t,it must be verified when x=0. But, upon this supposition, 
ill the terms vanish except two, and we have 

A=A'. 
(, Suppressing these two equal terms, we have 

^ Ba;4-CxHDx'+, &c., =--=B'x+C'a;''+D'a;'+, &c. 

Dividing every term by x, we obtain 

B4-Cx+Dx''+, &c., =B'+C'a:+D'a:''+, &c. 
Since this equation must be verified for every value of a:, it 
must be verified when a:=0. But, upon this supposition, 

B=B'. 

In the same manner we can prove that 

C=C 

D=D' &c. 

1— a: 
(301.) Let it be proposed to develop the expression — — 

1 "jTX 

bto a series arranged according to the powers of x. It is 
' plain that this development is possible, for we may divide the 
iiumerator by the denominator, as explained \i\ Art. 298« 
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Let us, then, assume 

7-— =A+Bx+Ca:'+Da:'+Ea:*4-, &c., 

where the coefficients A, B, C, D are supposed to be independ 
ent of X9 but dependent on the known terms of the fraction. 

In order to obtain the values of these coefficients, let us mul- 
tiply both members of the above equation by the denominator 
1 4-x, and we shall have 

l--a;=A+(A+B)a;-f(B+C)a;''+(C+D)a;"+(D+E)a:*+, &c. 

But, according to the preceding Theorem, the terms involving 
the same powers of x in the two members of the equation must 
be equal to each other. 

Therefore, A= 1, 



A+B = -l 
B+C= 
C+D= 
D+E= 



hence B = — 2. 
" C = +2. 
« D=-2. 
" E=+2. 

&c., &c. 

Substituting these values of the coefficients iii the assumec' 
series, we obtain 

l—x 

--— =l-2a;+2a;'-^2a;'+2a;*-, &c. 

(302.) The method thus exemplified is expressed in the fol- 
lowing 

RULE. 






j 



Assume a series with unknown coefficients as equal to the pr(h 
posed expression ; then, having cleared the equation of fractions . 
or raised it to its proper power , find the value of each of them 
coefficients by equating the corresponding terms of the two ex 
pressions, or putting such of them as have no corresponding 
terms, equal to zero. 

Ex. 2. Expand the fraction :; — , into an infinite series 

Assume , J^ , , =A+'Bx+Cx'+Dx'+Ex*+, &c 
Multiplying by 1 — 2a;+x*, ^^ \va^^ 
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UA+(B-2A)a;+(C-2B+A)x«+(D-2C+B)a;'+(E-2D+ 
C)2:*+, &c. " 

Hence we must have 

A=l 

B-2A=0 V B=2A =2, 

C-2B+ A=0vC=2B-A=3, 

D-2C+ B=0vD=2C-B=4, 

E-2D+ C=0 V E=2D-C=5, 

&c., &c. 

Therefore, ^_^^ =l+2x+Sx'+4x*+5x*+, &c. 

l+2x 
Ex, 3. Expand the fraction r into an infinite series 

Ans. l+3a:+4a;''+7x'+llx*+18x*+29a;"+, &c., 

where the coefficient of each term is equal to the sum of the 
soefficients of the two preceding terms. 

Ex. 4. Expand :; — -— ^ into an infinite series. 

^ 1— 2a:— 3x 

Ans. l+a;+5a;''+13a;"+41a:*+121x'+, &c 

What is the law of the coefficients in this series ? 

l~\-2x 
Ex. 5. Expand into an infinite series. 






Ans. l+5x+15x''+45a:"+135a;*+, &c. 
What is the law of the coefficients in this series ? 



Ex. 6. Expand Vl—x into an infinite series. 

X x' Sx' 3.5a;* 3.5.7a:^ 
Ans. 1-2""2:4""2Z6""2:4:6:8"2.4.6.8.10"' ^* 



(803.) The method of unknown coefficients requires that we 
should know beforehand the form of the development v^ith re- 
spect to the powers of x. Generally, we suppose the develop- 
ment to proceed according to the ascending powers of x, com- 
mencing with x" ; but sometimes this form is inapplicable, in 
which case the result of the operation is sure to indicate it. 

Let it be required, for example, to develop the expression 

r r mto a series. 

i «— a; 

f Assume r=A+Ba;+Ca;"+Da;"+, &c. 

I Sir— ar 
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Clearing cf fractions, we have 

1 =* 3 Ax + (3B - A)x^ + (3C - B)a:' + , &c. ; 

Krhence, according to Aft. 300, we conclude 

1=0, 
3A=0, &c. 

Now tlie first equation, 1=0, is absurd, and shows that th^ 
assumed form is not applicable in the present case. But if w«» 

put the fraction under the form -X^ , and suppose that 

-X^ =-(A+Bx+Cx'+Dx»+, &c.), 

X 3— a: X ' 

It will become, after the reductions are made, 

1=3A+(3B-A)a:+(3C-BK+(3D-C)x»+, Ac, 
which gives the equations 

3A=1 ; whence A= \. 



3B-A=0 
3C- B=0 
3D-C=0 



B= \. 

^ — ITT' 

■^ 8 1* 



Therefore. ^=l(l+|+g+g+, &c.) 

__a;"'^ x" ^ ^^ * 

that is, the development contains a term affected with a n^it- 
tvce exponent. 

We ought, then, to have assumed at the outset 

^ ^ , =A.r-^+B+Ca;+Dx'+Ea;'+, &c. 
3a;— X 

The particular series which should be adopted in each case 
may be determined by putting x=0, and observing the nature 
of the result. If, in this case, the proposed expression becomes 
equal to a finite quantity, the first term of the series will not 
contain x. If the expression reduces to zero, the first term ' 

will contain x ; and if the expression reduces to the form -, 

then the first term of the d envelopment must contain x with ft 
nefijative exponent. 






SECTION XIX. 



GENERAL THEORY OF EQUATIONS. 

(304.) It is proposed in this Section to exhibit the most im- 
portant propositions relating to the theory of equations, to- 
gether with the Theorem of Sturm, by which we are enabled 
to determine the number of real roots of an equation. 

A function of a quantity is any expression involving that 
quantity. Thus, 

ax^+h is a function of x. 
ay*+cy+d is a function of y. 
ax^—hy^ is a function of a; and y. 

In a series of terms, two successive signs constitute a pei- 
manence when the signs are aUke, and a variation when they 
are unlike. Thus, in the polynomial 

a+b^c+df 

the signs of the first two terms constitute a permanence ; the 
ligns of the second knd third constitute a variation: and those 
of the third and fourth also a variation. 

(305.) A cubic equation is one in which the highest power 
tf the unknown quantity, is of the third degree • as, for ex- 
tmple, 

x"-6a;*+8x-15=0. 

All equations of the third degree, with one unknown quan- 
aty, may be reduced to the form 

x^+ax^+bx+c^O, 

A biquadratic equation is one in which the highest power of 
the unknown quantity is of the fourth degree ; as, for example. 

^ 12 
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Every equation of the fourth degree, with one unknoiVB 
quantity, may be reduced to the form 

x*-\'ax^+bx^+cx+d=0. 

The general form of an equation of the fifth degree is 

x*-\'az*-{'bx*+cx*-\'dx+e=0 ; 

and the general form of an equation of the Twth degree, with 
one unknown quantity, is 

x'+Ax'-'+Ba;— '+Cj;--»+ +Tx+V=0 (m). 

Thi§ equation will be frequently referred to hereafter by the 
name of the general equation of the mth degree, or simply by the 
'etter (m). 

It is obvious, that if we could solve this equation, we should 
have the solution of every equation which could be proposed. | 
Unfortunately, no general solution has ever been discovered ; 
yet many important properties are known, which enable us to 
solve any numerical equation which can ever occur. 

PROPOSITION I. 

(306.) If a is a root of the general equation of the mth degree^ 
the equation will he exactly divisible by x—a. 

For if a is one value of a:, the equation must be verified when 
we substitute a in the place of a:. Hence we must have 

a"+Aa— ^+Ba'"-=+Ca'-^+ +Ta+V=0 (1). 

Subtracting equation (1) from equation (m), we obtain 
(x"-a'")+A(x'"-^-a'"-')+B(a;'"-'-a— »)+ . . . +T(x-a)=0 (2). 

But, by Art, 76, each o'f the expressions (x"— a"), (x"^*— a"^), 
&c., is divisible by x—a, and therefore equation (2) is also di- 
visible by x—a. Now equation {m) is but another form for 
equation (2) ; for if we take the value of V, as found fix)m 
equation (1), and substitute it for V in equation (m),it will give - 
us equation (2) ; therefore, equation (m) is divisible by x—a, i 

Conversely, if equation (m) is divisible by x—a, then a is a 
root of the equation. 

It will be noticed that this property is but a generalization 
of what has been proved of equations of the second degree, Id 
Art 192. 

Ex. 1. Prove that 1 is a root of the equation 
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This equation is divisible by x—l, and gives «'— 5.c+6=0 
Ex. 2. Prove that 2 is a root of the equation 

x"— x— 6=0. 
This equation is divisible by x— 2, and gives a;''+2a:+3=0 
Ex. 3. Prove that 2 is a root of the equation 

x'-Ux^ h36x-36=0. 
Ex. 4. Prove that 4 is a root of the equation 

a;"+a;''-34a;+56=0. 
Ex. 5. Prove that —1 is a root of the equation 

x*-38x'+210x'+538a;+289=0. 
Ex. 6. Prove that — 5 is a root of the equation 
x*+6a:*-10a:"-112x'-207a:- 110=0. 
Ex. 7. Prove that 3 is a root of the equation 

x'+x'-l4x''-'l4x*-{-49x*+49x^-36x-S6=0. 

PROPOSITION 11. 

(307.) Every equation of the mth degree containing hut one, 
tnknown quantity, has m roots and no more. 

For, suppose a to be a root of the general equation of the 
wth degree. By the last Proposition, this equation is divisible 
by x—a; and if we actually perform the division, the equation 
will be reduced to one of the next inferior degree. 
f If we represent the coefficients of the different powers of x 
by A', B', &c., the quotient will be 

X— *+A'a;"^+B'a;-*-'+ +T'a;+V'=0. 

This equation must also have a root, which we will repre- 
sent by h ; and dividing by x—h, the equation will be reduced 
to one of the next inferior degree, and so on. 

We may continue this series of operations {rn— 1) times, when 
we shall arrive at a simple equation which has only one root. 
Hence the proposed equation will have m roots, 

a, bf c, d, /; 

and its successive divisors, or the factors of which it is com 
{K)sed, will be 

x—a, x—b, x—c, x—d, x—I, 

being equal in number to the uni s contained in m, the highest 
exponent of the equation. 
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We nave seen that when one root of an equation is known, 
the equation is readily reduced to one of the next inferior de* ^ 
gree ; and if we can depress any equation to a quadratic, itf j 
roots can be determined by methods already explained. 

Ex. 1. One root of the equation 

a;"+3x'-16a;+12=0 
is 1. Find the remaining roots. 

Ex, 2. Two roots of the equation 

a;*- 10a:"+35x'-50a:+24=0 
are 1 and 3. Find the remaining roots. 

Ex. 3. Two roots of the equation 

a;*-12a:"+48a;'-68a;+15=0 
are 3 and 5. Find the remaining roots. 

Ans. 2:tV? 
Ex. 4. Two roots of the equation 

4a:*-14a;"-5x''+31a;+6=0 
are 2 and 3. Find the remaining roots. 

-3d=v'5 

Ans. 

4 

Ex. 5. Two roots of the equation 

a;*-6a;'+24a;~16=0 
are 2 and —2. Find the remaining* roots. 

Ans. 3±^5. 

(308.) It should be observed that this Proposition only prove* 
that an equation of the mih degree may be continually depress- 
ed by division, and finally exhausted after m operations. TIm 
divisors are not necessarily unequal. Any number, and indeed 
all of thenif may be equal. When we say that an equation of 
the 7»th degree has m roots, we mean that the polynomial can 
be decomposed into m binomial factors, equal or unequal, eacl 
containing one root. Thus, the equation 

x"-6a:'+12a:-8=0 

can be resolved into the factors 

(x-2) (a:-2) (a;-2)=0; or (a;-2)*=0; 

whence it appears that the three roots of this equation are 

4Vf <^, ^i. 

But, in general, the several roots of an equation differ frofll 
each other numerically. 
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a 



The equation 

lias apparently but one root, viz., 2; but by the method of the 
preceding article we can discover two other roots. Dividing 
«*— 8 by x— 2, we obtain 

a;"+2a;+4=0. 

Solving this equation, we find 

Thus, the three roots of the equation a;"=8 are 

2; -1+V^; -1-V"^. 
These last two values may be verified by multiplication at 
follows : 



-1+ V-3 -1- V-3 

-1+ V-3 -1- V-3 



1- V-3 1+ V--3 

- V^^--3 + V-3-3 



— 2— 2V— 3=the square. — 2+2\^— 3=the square. 
-1+ ^^^ -1- V"^ 



2+2V-3 2-2V-'3 

-2V-3+6 +2V-3+6 



8= the cube. 8= the cube. 

If the last term of an equation vanishes, as in the example 

x*+2a;«+ac'+6x=0, 

the equation is divisible by x— 0, and, consequently, is one 
of its roots. 

If the last two terms vanish, then two of its roots are equal 
too. 

PROPOSITION III. 

To discover the law of the coefficients of every equation. 
(309.) In order to discover the law of the coefficients, let us 
form the equation whose roots are 

a^bfCfdf /. 

This equation will contain the factors {x—a), (x—b), (x— c) 
ice ; that is, we shall have 

(iT'-a) (x—b) (x—c) (x— d) ^x— l^=^Vi* 



2G0 
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If we perform the multiplication as in Art 264, we shal 
have 



t"— a 


z'^^+ab 


x*"'— (ihc 


-6 


+ ac 


—abd 


— c 


+ad 


—acd 


-d 


+ bc 


-bed 


&c. 


+ bd 
+ cd 


&c. 



a; 



+ 



— (flic 0=0. 



Hence we perceive, 

1. The coejpcient of the second term of any equation is equal 
to the sum of all the roots with their signs changed, 

2. The coefficient of the third term is equal to the sum of tlia 
products of all the roots taken two and two, 

3. The coefficient of the fourth term is equal to the sum of the 
products of all the roots taken three and three, with their signs 
changed. 

4. TJie last term is the product of all the roots with their signs 
changed. 

It will be perceived that these properties include those of 
quadratic equations mentioned on pages 163 and 164. 

If the roots are all negative, the signs of all the terms of the 
equation will Be positive, because the factors of which the 
equation is composed are all positive. 

If the roots are all positive, the signs of the terms will be al- 
ternately + and — . 

Ex. 1. Form the equation whose roots are 1, 2, and 3. 

For this purpose, we must multiply together the factom 
x—l, a:— 2, a:— 3, and we obtain 

x'—6x^-\-Ux-6=0. 

This example conforms to the rules above given for the co- 
efficients. Thus, the coefficient of the second: term is equal to 
the sum of all the roots (1+2+3) with their signs changed. 

The coefficient of the third term is the sum of the products 
of the roots taken two and two ; thus, 

1X2+1X3+2X3=11. 
The last term is the product of all the roots (1X2X3) with 
their si^ns changed. 
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Ex. 2. Form the equation whose roots are 2, 3, 5, and —6. 

Ans. a;*-4a:'-29:c'+ 156a;- 180=0. 

Show how these coefficients conform to the laws above 
g:>en. 

Ex, 3. Form the equation whose roots are 1, 3, 5, —2, —4, 

Ans. x"+3a:'-41a:*-87a:"+400x'-444x- 720=0. 

(310.) Every rational root of an equation is a divisor of the 
last term; for, since this term is the product of all the roots, it 
must be divisible by each of them. If, then, we wish to find a 
root by trial, we know at once what numbers we must employ. 

For example, take the equation 

x'— a;— 6=0. 

If this equation has a rational root, it must be a divisor of 
the last term, 6 ; hence we must try the numbers 1, 2, 3, 6. 
either positive or negative. 

If a:=l, we have 1 — 1—6=— 6, 

a;=2, " 8-2-6= 0, 

x=3, " 27-3-6= 18, 

a;=6, " 216-6-6=204, 

Hence we see that 2 is one of the roots of the given equa- 
tion, and by the method of Art. 307, we shall find the remain- 
ing roots to be 

PROPOSITION IV. 

(311.) No equation whose coefficients are all integers, and thai 
.of the first term unity, can have a root equal to a rational frac- 
tion. 

For, take the general equation of the third degree, 

a:"-fAx'-fBa;+C=0, 

and suppose, if possible, that the fraction r is one value of .r, 

this fraction being reduced to its lowest terms. If we substi- 
tute this value for x in the given equation, we shall have 

T7 + A-ri + Br + C--0 
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Multiplying each term by &% and transposing, we obtain 

j=-iAa'+Bab+Cb'). 

Now, by supposition, A, B, C, a and b are whole numben 
Hence the entire right-hand member of the equation is a whole 
number. 

But by hypothesis, 7- is an irreducible fraction ; that is, u 
and b contain no common factor. Consequently, a* and b will 

contain no common factor, that is, t- is a fraction in its lowest 



tei:ms. Hence, if r were a root of the proposed equation, we 

should have a fraction in its lowest terms equal to a whole 
number, which is absurd. 

The same mode of demonstration is applicable to the general 
equation of the mih degree. 

This proposition only asserts that in an equation such as is 
here described, the real roots must be integers, or they can not 
be exactly expressed in numbers. They may often be expijess 
ed approximately by fractions, as is seen in the examples on 
pages 288-301. A real root which can not be exactly ex- 
pressed in numbers is called incommensurable, 

PROPOSITION V. 

(312.) If the signs of the alternate terms in an equation are 
changed, the signs of all the roots will be changed. 

If we take the general equation of the mih degree, and change 
the signs of the alternate terms, we shall have 

a;«__Aa;'"-*+Bx--'-Ca:^ "+ =0 (1) : 

or, changing the sign of every term of the last equation, 

-aj^+Ax^-'-Baj—'+Ca;— "- =0 (2). 

Now, substituting +a for x in equation (m) will give the 
same result as substituting —a in equation (1), if m be an even 
number; or, substituting —a in equation (2), if w be an odd 
number. If, then, a is a root of equation (w), —a will be a root 
of equation (1), and, of coi^rse, a root of equation (2), which 11 
identical with it. 
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Hence we see that the positive roots may be TShanged into 
negative roots, and the reverse, by simply changing the signs 
of the alternate terms ; so that the finding the real roots of any 
equation is reduced to finding positive roots only. 

Ex, 1. The roots of the equation 

are 1, 3, and —2. What are the roots of the equation 

Ex. 2. The roots of the equation 

are 1, 2, and 3. What are the roots of the equation 

a:"+6x'+lla;+6=0? 

PROPOSITION VI. 

(813.) If an equation whose coefficients are all real, contains 
imaginary roots, the number of these roots must be even. 

If an equation whose coefficients are all real, has a root of 
'the form 

a+bV^, 

then will a— 6V — 1 

be also a root of the equation. 

For, let a+6 V — 1 be substituted for x in the equation, the 
result will consist of a series of terms, of which those involving 

only the powers of a, and the even powers of 6 V — 1 will be 

real, and those which involve the odd powers of fcV — 1 will 
be imaginary. If we denote the sum of the real terms by P, 

and the sum of the imaginary terms by QV — 1, then we must 
have 



P+QV-1=0, 
which relation can only exist when P=0 and Q=0. 

Again, let a— 6-/ — 1 be substituted for x in the proposed 
equation, the only difference in the result will be in the signs 

of the odd powers of 6V — 1, so that the result will be P- 

Q*/— 1. But we have found that P=0 and Q=0 ; hence 



P-QV-i=o. 

12* 
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And, since a—b V — 1 substituted for x gives a result equal to ' 
zero, it must be a root of the equation. 

Ex. ]• Find the roota^of the equation 

Ans. —2, and Idt-/ — 1. 

Ex. 2. Find the roots of the equation 

Ans. —3, and 2±\^^. 
Ex. 3. Find the roots of the equation 

5x'+2a;-44=0. 

Ans. 2, and — 1±V— 3.4. 

Hence every equation of the third degree whose coefficients 
are all real, must have one real root. The same is true of 
every equation of an odd degree. 

PROPOSITION VII. 

(314.) Every equation must have as many variations ofsigfk 
as it has positive roots, and as many permanences of sign as 
there are negative roots. 

To prove this Proposition, it is only necessary to show thai 
the multiplication of an equation by a new factor, a:— a, cor- 
responding to a positive root, will introduce at least one varia- 
tion, and that the multiplication by a factor x+a will intro- 
duce at least one permanence. 

For an example, take the equation 

x''+3a:'~10a:-24=0, 

Q which the signs are +H , giving one variation* 

Multiply this equation by a:--2=0, as follows: 

a;"+3:c'-10x-24 

x —2 

a:*+3a;'-10a:'-24x 
-2a;»- 6x'+20x+48 



a:*+ a;"— 16x"— 4a:+48=0. 

In this last product the signs are + + - h, giving two m< 

nztions; that is, the introduction of a positive root has intrw* 
hiced one new variation m iVv© svg^tia o^ \.\\^ V^ttaa* 



' 
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To generalize this reasoning, we perceive that the signs in 
the ui)per line of the partial products are the same as in the 
given equation ; but those in the lower line are all contrary to 
those of the given equation, and advanced one term toward the 
right. 

Now, if each coefficient of the upper line is greater than the 
corresponding one in the lower, the signs of the upper line will 
be the same as in the total product, with the exception of the 
last term. But the last term introduces a new variation, since 
its sign is contrary to that which immediately precedes it; 
that is, the product contains one more variation than the 
original equation. 

When a term in the lower line is larger than the correspond- 
r ing one in the upper line, and has the contrary sign, there is a 
change from a permanence to a variation ; for the lower sign 
is always contrary to the preceding upper sign. Hence, when- 
ever we are obliged to descend from the upper to the lower 
line in order to determine the sign of the product, there is a 
variation which is not found in the proposed equation ; and as 
all the remaining signs of the lower line are contrary to those 
of the proposed equation, there must be the same changes of 
rign in this line as in the given equation. If we are obliged to 
reascend to the upper line, the result may be either a variation 
or a permanence. But even if it were a permanence, since 
the last sign of the product is in the lower line, it is necessary 
to go once more from the upper line to the lower, than from 
the lower to the upper. Hence each factor, corresponding to 
a positive root, must introduce at least one new variation; so 
that there must be as many variations as there are positive 
roots. 

In the same manner, we may prove that the multiplication 
by a factor x+a, corresponding to a negative root, must intro- 
duce at least one new permanence : so that there must be as 
mnny permanences as there are negative roots. 

JE.T. 1. The roots of the equation 

are 1, 2, 3, —1, and —2. There are also three variations ol 
sign, and two permanences, as there should be, according to 
the Proposition. 
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Ex. 2. The equation 

has four real roots. How many of these are negative ? 
Ex, 3. The equation 

a;'+3a:*-41a;*-87a;"+400a:'+444a;-720=0 

has six real roots. How many of these are positive ? 

If all the roots of an equation are real, the number of posi- 
tive roots must be the same as the number of variations, and 
the number of negative roots must be the same as the number 
of permanences. If any term of an equation is wanting, we 
must supply its place with dto before applying the preceding 
Rule. 

PROPOSITION VIII. 

(315.) If two numbers, when substituted for the unknown 
quantity in an equation, give results with contrary signs, there 
is at least one root comprised between those numbers. 

Take, for example, the equation 

a:"-2a:'+3a:-44=0. 

If we substitute 3 for x in this equation, we obtain —2b, 
and if we substitute 5 for x, we obtain +46. There must, 
therefore, be a real root between 3 and 5 ; for, when we su|>- 
pose a; =3, we have 

a;'+3^<2a;'+44. 

But when we suppose x=b, we have 

a:'+3x>2x»+44. 

Now both the quantities 

a;'+3a; and 2a:' +44 

increase while x increases. And since the first ol these quan- 
tities, which was originally less than the second, has become 
the greater, it must increase more rapidly than the second. 
There must, therefore, be a point at which the two magnitudes 
are equal, and that value of a; which renders these two magni 
tudes equal must be a root of the proposea equation. 

In general, if two numbers, p and q, substituted for x in an 
equation, give results with contrary signs, we may suppose the- 
less of the two numbers to mcieaae V^y V«\^^xQ.^^\iVi\^ degreef 
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ootil it becomes equal to the greater number. The results of 
these successive substitutions must also change by impercepti- 
ble degrees, and must pass through all the intermediate values 
between the two extremes. But the two extreme values are 
afllected with opposite signs ; there must, therefore, be some 
number between p and q which reduces the given equation to 
zero, and this number will be a root of the equation. 

In the same manner, it may be proved that if any quantity 
p, and every quantity greater than p, substituted in an equation^ 
renders the result positive, then p is greater than the greatest 
root. 

Hence, also, if the signs of the alternate terms are changed, 
and if q, and every quantity greater than q, renders the result 
positive, then — q is less than the least root. 

If the two numbers, which give results with contrary signs, 
difier from each other only by unity, it is plain that we have 
found the integral part of a root. 

Ex. 1. Find the integral part of one of the roots of the equa- 
tion 

2x*-lla;'+8a;-16=0. 

When x=2, the equation reduces to —12; and when x=S, 
it reduces to +71. Hence there must be a root between 2 and 
3; that is, 2 is the first figure of one of the roots. 

Ex. 2. Find the first figure of one of the roots of the equa- 
tion 

a;"+a:"+a;-100=0. 

Ans. 4. 

Ex. 3, Find the first figure of each of the roots of the equa- 
uon 

x*-4a;''-6a:+8=0. 

PROPOSITION IX. 

(316.) Every equation may he transformed into another, 
whose roots are greater or less than those of the former by any 
given quantity. 

Let it be required to transform the general equation of the 
mth degree into another whose roots are greater by r than 
those of the given equation. 

Take y=a;+r or «=y— r, 
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and substitute y—r for x in the proposed equation; we shall 
then have 



, , 7w(w--l)r' 



+A -(w-l)Ar 

+B 



m{m—l) (m— 2)r* 



+ 



2.3 

{m-l){m-2)Ar^ 



jr^,&c.,=0, 



-(w-2)Br 

+C 

which equation evidently fulfills the required conditions, since 
V is greater than x by r. 

If we take y^x—r, or x=^y+r, we shall obtain in the same 
way an equation whose roots are less than those of the given 
equation by r. 

Ex. 1. Find the equation whose roots are greater by 1 than 
those of the equation 

x*+Sx^-4x+l=0. 

We must here substitute y— 1 in place of x. 

Ans, y*— 7y+7=0. 

Ex. 2. Find the equation whose roots are less by 1 than 
those of the equation 

x*'-2x*+Sx—4=0. 

Ans. y"H-y'4-2y— 2=0. 

Ex. 3. Find the equation whose roots are greater by 3 than 
those of the equation 

a:*+92;"+122;'-14z=0. 

Ans. y*--3y"--15y'+49y- 12=^0. 

Ex. 4. Find the equation whose roots are less by 2 than 
those of the equation 

5^*~ 12a;"4-3a;'+4a;--5=0. 

Ans. 5y*+28y'H-51y'+32y-l=0. 

Ex. 5. Find the equation whose roots are greater by 2 than 
those of the equation 

a;*+10a;*4-42a;'+86x'4-70a:H-12=0. 

Ans. y*+2y'-6y'-10y+8=0 

PROPOSITION X. 

(317.) Any complete equation may he transformed into an- 
&tMer whose second term is toanting. 
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Since r in the preceding Proposition is indeterminate, we 

may put — wir+A equal to zero, which will cause the second 

A 
term of the general development to disappear. Hence r=— , 

and r=v . 

Hence, to remove the second term of an equation, substitute 
for the unknown quantity a new unknown quantity, together 
' with such a part of the coefficient of the second term, taken with 
a contrary sign, as is denoted by the degree of the equation. 

Ex. 1. Transform the equation 

x*-6x^+8x-2=0 

into another whose second term is wanting. 

Here we take a new unknown quantity, and annex to it a 
third part of the coefficient of the second term of the equation 
with its sign changed ; that is, we put x=y-\'2. Making this 
substitution, we obtain 

y'~4y— 2=0. Ans 

Ex. 2. Transform the equation 

a:*-16a;'-62:+15=0 

into another whose second term is wanting. 

Here we put x=y+4:. 

Ans. y*-96j/'--518y-777=0 

Ex. 3. Transform the equation 

a;*4-15a:*+12:c'~20a:'+14a;-25=0 

into another whose second term is wanting. 

Ans. /-78y"H-412y'-757y+401=e. 

Since the coefficient of the second term is equal to the sum 
of the roots with their signs changed, it is obvious that when 
the second term of an equation is wanting, the sum of tlie posi- 
tive roots must be equal to the sum of the negative r )ots 

PROPOSITION XL 

(318.) To discover the law of Derived Polynomiah. 
When we substitute y+r for a; in the general equation of 
the mth degree, the coefficients of r follow a remarkable law 
The equation, before it is developed, is 
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>+r)'"+A(y+r)"-*+B(y+r)'" *+ +T(y+r)+V=:0. 

If we actually invoh e the several terms (i/+r)''f (y+r)*~*, 
&c., as was done in Art. 316, we obtain certain terms inde- 
pendent of r, others which contain the first power of r, others 
the second power of r, and so on ; and the development is of 
the following form : 

where the values of X, X^, X,, &c., are 

X =y*+Ay'"-^+By'"^+Cjr~'+ + Ty+V. 

Xi=wy"-^4-(w-l)Ay'"-'4-(wi-2)By'^+ 4-2Sy+T. 

X^=m{m-l)y''-^+(m-'l) (m-2)Ay"^+ 

Each of these polynomials may be derived from that immc 
diately preceding it^ by multiplying each term by the exponent 
of y 171 that term, and diminishing the exponent by unity. 

The expressions X,, X^, &c., are called derived polyno- 
mials of X. Xj is called the^?'5^ derived polynomial^ X3 the 
second derived polynomial, X 3 the third, and so on. 

Ex. 1. Find the equation whose roots are less by r than 
those of the equation 

Here we shall have 

X = y'-5y+6, 

X,=2y-5, 

X2=2, 

X3=o. 

But we have seen that when y+r is substituted for a:, the 
equation reduces to the form 

X+X.r+^r'+||r'+, &c. 

Substituting the values of X, Xj, X^, &c., above found, we 
obtain 

(y'- 5y +6) + (2y- 5)r+r% 

which is the development of 

(y+r)'~5{y+r)+6. 

Ex. 2. Find the equation whoss roots are less by r than 
those of the equation 
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X*- 7a;'+8a;--3=0. 
Here we shall have 

X = y"- 7y'H-8y-3, 

X,=3y'-14y+8, 

X,=6y-14, 

X3=6, 

X,=0; 

and, substituting these values in the same formula as above, 
we obtain 

(y*-7y»+8y~3)+(3y'-14y+8)r+^(6y-14)r'+^6rS 

which is the development of 

(y+r)"-"7(y+r)»+8(y+r)-3. 
JSx. 3. Find the successive derived polynomials of the equa- 
tion 

x*-8a;"+14a;'+4a;-8=0. 

Ex. 4. Find tl^e successive derived polynomials of the equa- 
tion 

x^+2x'+2x'-Sx''-2x-2=0. 

PROPOSITION XII. 

(319.) To find the equal roots of an equation. 
"We have seen, in Art, 308, that an equation may have two 
or more equal roots. Thus, the equation 

a;"— 6:c'H-12a;— 8=0, 
or (a;-2)'=0, 

has the three equal roots 2, 2, 2. Such an equation and its 
first derived polynomial always contain a common divisor ; for 
the first derived polynomial of the above equation is 

3a;'*-12a;+12, 
or S(x-2)\ 

where it is evident that (a;— 2)* is a common divisor of both 
equations. 

In general, let a be one of the equal roots which occurs n 
times as a root of the given equation; the first member wih 

therefore contain the factors {x—a), {x—a), (a:— «), ; 

that is, {x—ay. The first derived polynomial will contain the 
factor n{x—a)'^^ • that is, x—a occura (n— 1^ limes as a factoT 
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in the first derived polynomial. The greatest common divisor 
of the given equation and its first derived polynomial must 
therefore contain the factor {x—a) repeated once less than in 
the given equation. 

To determine, therefore, whether an equation has equal 
rooiSj find the greatest common divisor between the equation and 
its first derived polynomial. If there is no common divisor^ the 
equation has no equal roots. If there is a common divisor^ solve, 
the equation obtained by putting this divisor equal to zero. 

Ex. 1. Find the equal roots of the equation 

a;'-8a:'+21a;-18=0. 

The first derived polynomial of this equation is 

ar'- 16^:4-21. 

The greatest common divisor between this and the given 
equation is 

x—S. 

Hence the equation has two roots, each equal to 3^ 

Ex. 2. Find the equal roots of the equation 

ar'-13a;'+55z-75=0. 

Ans. Two roots equal to 5. 

Ex. 3. Find the equal roots of the equation 

x*-7x*'\'lGx-l2=0. 

Ans. Two roots equal to 2. 

Ex. 4. Find the equal roots of the equation 

x*—6x^—Sx-'S=0. 

Ans. Three roots equal to— 1 

PROPOSITION XIII. 

(320.) To find the number of real and imaginary roots oj an 
equation. 

In 1829, M. Sturm discovered a theorem which determines 
the precise number of real roots, and of course the number of 
imaginary ones, since the i*eal and imaginary roots are to- 
gether equal in number to the degree of the equation. We 
propose now to develop this theorem. 

Let X represent the f.rst member of the general equation of 
ibe mib degree^ which we suppose \.o Vv^.\e wo e^vvsAxoota^ and 
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let X, be ltd first derived polynomial, found by the method of 
Art. 318. 

Divide X by X; until the remainder is of a lower degree 
than the divisor, and call this remainder — X,, ; that is, let X,| 
designate the remainder with a contrary sign. D'vide X, by 
Xy^ in the same manner, and so on, designating the successive 
remainders with contrary signs by X,,,, X,„„ &c., until the di- 
vision terminates by Jeaving a numerical remainder independ- 
ent of a:; which must always be the case, according to the pre- 
ceding Proposition, since the equation having no equal roots, 
there can be no factor, which is a function of x, common to 
the equation and its first derived polynomial. Let this re- 
mainder, having its signs changed, be called X«. 

The operation thus described will stand as follows : 



X 

XA 



X, X, 



X„ X,, 



Q// X/„Q,„ 



X//, 



X— X^Q,=— X,, ; X,— X;/Q;;=— X^,, ; X,,— X///Q/„=--X/,,^. 
We thus obtain the series of quantities 

each of which is of a lower degree with respect to x than the 
preceding, and the last is altogether independent of x, that is, 
does not contain x. 

We now substitute for x in the above functions any two 
numbers JO and g, of which p is less than q. The substitution 
oi p will give results either positive or negative. If we only 
take account of the signs of the results, we shall obtain a certain 
number oi variations and a certain number o{ permanences. 

The substitution oi q for x will give a second series of signs, 
presenting a certain number of variations and permanences. 
The following, then, is 

THE THEOREM OP STURM. 

The difference between the number of variations of the first 
row of signs and that of the second, is equal to the number of 
^eal roots of the given equation coinprised between p and q. 

(321.) In order to simplify the demonstration of this theorem, 
we shall premise three Lemmas ; and, for convenience, we shall 
call X the primitive function, and X., X,^, X,,„ &c., auxiliary 
fvmctiona. 



- I 
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Lemma I. If we substitute any number for x in the series of 
functions X, X„ X,„ &c., two consecutive functions can not both 
reduce to zero at the same time. 

For, from the method in which X„ Xy„ &c., are obtained, 
we have the following equations : 

X =X, Q, -X„ (1). 

X, =X,, Q,, —X/,, (2). 

X/y =X///Q/// — Xyy„ (3). 

X,„_s=X«,_iQ«_i--X^» (m—i). 

Now, if possible, suppose X,=0, and Xy,=0; then, by equa- 
tion (2), we shall have Xy,;=0. Also, since Xy,=0, and X,yy= 
; therefore, by equation (3), we must have Xyy/,=0 ; and, pro- 
ceeding in the same manner, we shall find that X„=0, which is 
absurd, since it was shown. Art. 320, that this final remainder 
must be independent of x, and must therefore remain un- 
changed for every value of x. 

Lemma II. When one of the auxiliary functions vanishes for 
a particular value of x, the two adjacent functions must have 
tontrary signs. 

For, by equation (3), we have 

•X-//=X„/Q///— X,,yy ; 

and if X/,, reduces to zero, then Xyy=— Xyyy,; that is, Xyy and 
Xy,,, have contrary signs. 

Lemma III. If a. is a reot of the equation X=0, the signs of 
X and X, will constitute a variation for a value of x which is 
a little less than a, and a permanence for a value ofn which is a 
little greater than a. 

For if we substitute a+r for x in the equation X=0, the de- 
velopment of the function X, according to Art, 318, will be or 
the form 

AH-AV+ other terms involving higher powers of r. 

Now if a is a root of the equation X=0, the first term of the 
development becomes zero, and there remains 

AV+ other terms involving higher powers of r. 

Also, if we substitute a+r for x in the first derived polyno- 
mial, the development will contain 

A'+ other terms '\t-^oW\ii^ 
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Now we may take r so small that each of these develop- 
ments shall have the same sign as its first term, 

AV and A'. 

Hence they must both have the same sign when r is positive, 
and contrary signs when r is negative. That is, the signs of 
the two functions X and X/ 
constitute a variation for a;=a— r, 
and a permanence for x=^a+r. 

DEMONSTRATION OF THE THEOREM. 

(322.) Suppose all the real roots of the equation! 

X=0, X;=0, X,;=0, X„,=0, &c., 

to be arranged in a series in the order of magnitude, beginning 
with the least. Let/? be less than the least of these roots, and 
let it increase continually until it becomes equal to q, which 
we suppose to be greater than the greatest of these roots. 
Now so long as p is less than any of the roots, no change of 
signs will occur from the substitution ofp for x in any of these 
functions, Art 315 ; but when p arrives at a root of any of the 
auxiliary equations, its substitution for x reduces that polyno- 
mial to zero, and neither the preceding nor succeeding func- 
tion can vanish for the same value of a; (Lemma I.), and these 
two adjacent functions have contrary signs (Lemma 11.) . 
Hence the entire number of variations of sign is not affected 
by the vanishing of any of the auxiliary functions ; for the 
three adjacent functions must reduce to 

+, 0, —, or — , 0, +. 
Here is one variation, and there will also be one variation 
if we supply the place of the with either + or — ; thus, 

+, +, — , or — , +, +, 
+, -, — , or — , — , +. 
Suppose, now, p to pass from a number very little smaller, 
to a number very little greater than a root of the primitive 
equation 

X=0, 

the sign of X will be changed from + to — , or from — to +, 
Art. 315. The signs of X and X, constitute a variation before 
tlie chan^e^ and a permanence after the change (Lemma IIL) 
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Hence the change of sign of the function X occasions a lost 
of one variation of sign. 

Again, while p increases from a number very little smaller 
to a number very little greater than another root of the equa- 
tion X=0, a second variation will be changed into a perma- 
nence, and so on for the other roots of the primitive equation. 

Now, since all the real roots must be comprised within the 
limits — Qo and +qo , if we substitute these values for x in the 
series of functions X, X„ &c., the number of variations lost 
will indicate the whole number of real roots. A third suppo- 
sition, that a:=0, will show how many of these roots are posi- 
tive and how many negative ; and if we wish to determine 
smaller hmits of the roots, we must try other numbers. It is 
generally best to make trial in the first instance of such num- 
bers as are most convenient in computation, as, 1, 2, 10, &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

(323.) Ex, 1. How many real roots *has the eqwation 

Here we have X,=3z''— 12a:+ll. 

Dividing x*— 6x^+llx— 6 by 3x'*— 12x4-llf as in tha meth- 
od for finding the greatest common divisor, Art 251, v»^ ^av© 
for a remainder —2x+4. Hence, rejecting the factor ;\ X,. 
=a;— 2. Dividing X, by X,„ we have for a remaindei i 
Therefore, X,,,= + l. 
Hence we have 

X = X*- 6a;'+ll:c-6. , 
X, =3a;'-12a:+ll. 

X,,= + l. 
If we substitute — oo for x in the first polynomial a;'— 6x''+ 
11a;— 6, the sign of the result is — ; substituting — qd for a: in 
the second polynomial Sx'*— 12a:4-ll, the sign of the result is 
+ ; substituting the same in a:— 2, the sign of the result is 
— ; and X^,„ being independent of x, will remain + for every 
value of a:, so that by supposing a;=--QO , we obtain the series 
of signs 

- + - +. 
Proceeding in the same manner for other assumed valufts 
pfz. we shall obtain the foWomn^ le^viiX^ \ 
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Here the three roots of this equation are seen to be 1, 2, 8 
and no change of sign in either function occurs by the substi- 
tution for X of any number less than 1 ; but when j» exceeds 1, 
there is a change of sign in the original equation from — to 
+, by which one variation is lost. When p=2, two of the 
functions disappear simultaneously, showing that 2 is a root of 
the second derived function as well as of the original equation, 
and a second variation of sign is lost Also, when p becomes 
equal to 3, a third variation is lost ; and there are no further 
changes of sign arising from the substitution of any numbers 
between 3 and +qo . 

There are three changes of sign of the primitive function, two 
of the first auxiliary function, and one of the second auxiliary 
function ; but no variation is lost by the change of sign of any 
of the auxiliary functions ; while every change of sign of the 
primitive function occasions a loss of one variation. 

Ex, 2. How many real roots has the equation 

Here we find 

X = a:'- bx^+Sx-h 
X, = 3a;' -10a; +8. 
X„ =2x -31. 

When a;= — 00, the signs are 1 , giving 2 variations: 

a;=+oo, " + + + -," 1 

Hence this equation has but one real root, and, consequent 
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ly, must have two imaginary roots. Moreover, it is eaiilT ; j 
proved that the real root lies between and +1. 

"Ex. 3. How many real roots has the equation 

a;*-2a;"-7a;''+10a;+10=0? 

Here we have 

X = a;*- 2a;'- 7a;'+10a;+10. 

X, = Ax^- 6a;'- 14a; +10; or 2a;" -3a;'- 7a; +5. 

X,; = 17a;'-23a; -45 

X,,,= 152a; -305. 

X,„,= +524535. 

When a;= — ao, the signs are H 1 h, giving 4 variations 

a;= + QO, " ++ + + +, " « 
Hence the four roots of this equation are real. 
If we try different values for a;, we shall find that 
Whena;=— 3, the signs are H 1 1-, giving 4 variations: 

- + + -+, 

- + + -+, 

++ +, 

+ +, 

+ +, 

+ + +++, 

Hence this equation has one negative root between —2 and 
-3 ; one negative root between and —1 ; and two positive 
cots between 2 and 3. 

Ex, 4. How many real roots has the equation 

a;"-7a;+7=0? 

Ans, Three : viz., two between 1 and 2, and one between 
"3 and -4. 

Ex, 5. How many real roots has the equation 

2a;*-20a;+19=0? 

Ans. Two. 

Ex. G. How many real roots has the equation 

a;*+2a;*+3a;'+4a;'+5a;-20=0 ? 

Ans, One between 1 and 2. 

Ex. 7. How many real roots has the equation 

a;"+3a;'+5a;- 178=0? 

Aus. One between 4 and 6 
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Ex. 8. How many real roots has the equation 

x*-l2x'+12x-3=0l 

Ans. Four. 

Ex. 0. How many real roots has the equation 

x*-8a;*+14a:'+4i;-8=0 ? 

Ans. Four. 

PROPOSITION XIV. 

(324.) To discover a method of elimination for equations oj 
any degree. 

The principle of the greatest common divisor affords one ol 
the most general methods for the elimination of unknown 
quantities firom a system of equations. 

Suppose we have two equations involving x and y reduced 
jo the form of 

A=0, 
B=0. 
If we proceed to find the greatest common divisor of A and 
B, we shall have, according to Art, 249, 

A=QB+R. 

But since A and B are each equal to zero, it follows that R 
most equal zero. Hence we see that, if we divide one of the 
I polynomials by the other, as in the method of finding the 
greatest common divisor, each successive remainder may be 
; put equal to zero. If we arrange the polynomials before di- 
l vision with reference to the letter x, we shall at last obtain a 
remainder which does not contain x ; which remainder, being 
put equal to zero, is the equation from which x has been elim- 
inated. 

Ex. 1. Eliminate x from the equations 

X +y — 5=0. 
Divide the first polynomial by the second, as follows ; 



a;'+y'- 13 
a;'+(y— 5)a; 



x+y—6 



-y+6 

-(y-5)x+ y*-i3 

-(y-5)a;- y'+10y~25 

2y'— lOy + V^ = x^m'MJiAwt 
18 
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This remainder we have already proved must be equal to 
'<ero ; that is, 

2y*-10y+12=0, 

an equation from which x has been eliminated. 

Ex. 2. Eliminate x from the equations 

x*4-a;y —66=0, 
xy +2y*— 60=0. 

Arts. y*-118y'+ 1800=11. 
Ex. 3. Eliminate x from the equations 

a;'+y'-a;-y-- 78=0, 
a:y+x+y— 39=0. 

Ans. y*+y«-77y'-273y+1404r=0. 
Ex. 4. Eliminate x from the equations 

x*-acy+y'+y=0, 
x^—xy+\ =0. 

Ans. y*— 5y'+2y— 1=0. 

If we have three equations containing three unknown quan^ 
tides, we must first eliminate one of the unknown quantities by 
combining either of the equations with each of the others. We 
thus obtain two new equations involving but two unknown 
quantities, from which we may obtain a final equation involv 
ing but one unknown quantity. 

Ex. 5. Eliminate x and y from the equations 

xyz— c=0, 
xz+xy-^yx— 6=0, 
X + y+ z— a=0. 

Ans. z'— az*+te— c=0. 

Eix. 6. Eliminate x and y fro^ the equations 

a;«4-y= 7, 

y'+z= 13, 

z'+a;=18. 
Am. z"- 72z*+ 1930z*-22824z'+x+ 100476=a 



SECTION XX. 



SOLUTION OF NUMERICAL EQUATIONS. 

(925.) We will jfirst consider the method of finding the m- 
tegral roots of an equation, and will begin with forming the 
equation whose roots are 2, 3, 4, and 5. This equation must 
be composed of the factors. 

(a;-2) {x-3) (a;-4) (a;-5)=0. 

If we perform the multiplication (which is most expeditious- 
ly done by the method of detached coefficients shown in Art. 
64), we obtain the equation 

a;*-14a:"+71a;'-154a;+120=0. 

We know that this equation is divisible by x—5. Let us 
perform the division by the method of detached coefficients 
iihown in Art, 80. 

A B C D V 



a 



1—6= divisor. 



1—9+26— 24= quotient. 



1-14+71-154-4120 
1- 5 

— 9+71 

— 9+45 

+26-154 
+26-130 

- 24+120 

- 24+120. 

Supplying the powers of a;, we obtain for a quotient 

a:"-9a;'+26a;-24=0. 
This operation may be still fiirther abridged, as follows . 
Represent the root 5 by a, and the coefficients of the given 
Muation by A, B, C, D, V. 



5, first divisor. 
4, second divisor. 
3, third divisor. 



1-14+71-154+120 
1- 9+26- 24 
1- 5+ 6 
1-2. 

(326.) The method here explained will enable us to find all 

the integral roots of an equation. For this purpose, we make 

trial of difi!erent numbers in succession, all of which must be 

^tvisora of the last term of tV\e e^vxaXioxL* \l ^tl^ ^vsf\%vs^\s^<^^^ 
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We first multiply —a by A, and subtract the j Juct from i 
B; the remainder, —9, we multiply by —a, and subtract the 
product from C ; the remainder, +26, we multiply again by 
— a, and subtract from D ; the remainder, —24, we multiply 
by —a, and, subtracting from V, nothing remains. If we take 
the root a with a positive sign, we may substitute addition for 
subtraction in the above statement ; and if we set down only 
the successive remainders, the work will be as follows • 

ABC D V a 
1-14+71-164+120J6 
1- 9+26- 24, 

and the rule will be» 

Multiply A by a, and add the product to B ; set down the sutih 
m^ultiply it by a, and add the product to C ; set down the sum^ 
multiply it by a, and add the product to D, and so on. The final 
product should be equal to the last term Y, taker with a contrary 
sign. 

The coeflicients above obtained are the coefficients of a 
cubic equation whose roots are 2, 3, 4. The equation may 
therefore be divided by x— 4, and the operation will be as fol- 
lows : 

l-9+26-24|4 
1-5+6. 

These, again, are the coefficients of a quadratic M|uatioB 
whose roots are 2 and 3. Dividing ^ain by a;— 3, we have 

l-6+6|3 
1-2, 

which are the coefficients of the binomial factor x— 2. 

These three operations of division may be exhibited togetbe? 
as follows : 
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m remainder, we reject this divisor ; if the division leaves no 
remainder, the divisor employed is a root of the equation. 
Thus, by a few trials, all the integral roots may be easily 
f lund. 

Ex. 2. Find the seven roots of the equation 

x'+x*- 14a;»- 14a;*+49a;"+49a:'-3te-36=0. 

We take the coefficients separately, as in the last example, 
and try in succession all the divisors of 36, both positive and 
negative, rejecting such as leave a remainder. The operation 
is as follows : 






1, first divisor. 

2, second divisor. 

3, third divisor. 

— 1, fourth divisor. 

— 1, fifth divisor 
—2, sixth divisor. 
—3, seventh divisor 



1 + 1-14-14+49+49-36-36 
1 +2-12-26+23+72 +36 
1+4- 4-34-45-18 

1+7+17+17+ 6 
1+6+11+ 6 
1+6+ 6 
1+3 

Hence the seven roots are, 

1,2,3,-1,-1,-2,-3. 

hiX. 3. Find the six roots of the equation 

a:*+5a:»-81x*-85a:"+964a:«+780a:-1584=0. 

1+ 5-81— 85+964+ 780-1584 1. 
1+ 6-75-160+804+1584. 4. 

1+10-35-300-396 6. 

1+16+61+ 66 - 2. 

1+14+33 - 8. 

1+11 -11. 

The six roots, therefore, are 

1,4,6, -2, -3, -11. 

Ex. 4. Find the five roots of the equation 

x'+6x*-10a:»-112a:«-207a:- 110=0. 



I 

^ 



1+6-10-112-207-110 
1+5-15- 97-110 
1+3-21- 66 
1-2-11 

Three of the roots, therefore, are 

-^1, -2, -ft. 



-1. 
-2. 
-6, 
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The two remaining roots may be found by the ordinal y 
method of quadratic equations. Supplying the letters to the 
last coefficients, we have 

a:'-2a:-ll=0. 

Hence a;=l±^/12. 

Ex, 5. Find the four roots of the equation 

a:*+2a:"-7x'-8a:+12=0. 

Ex. 6. Find the four roots of the equation 

a:*-55a:'-30a:+504=0. 

Ex. 7. Find all the roots of the equation 

a;*— 25a:'+60a;— 36= 0. 

Ex. 8. Find all the roots of the equation 

x*+5a:*+a;"-16a:'-20a:— 16=0. 

Ez. 9. Find all the roots of the equation - 

x*-12a:*+47a:"-72x+36=0. 

Ans. 1, 2, 3, and 6L 

HORNER'S MBTHOD. 

(327.) The preceding method furnishes the roots of an equa- 
tion only when they are expressed by whole numbers. When 
the roots are incommensurable, we employ the following meth- 
od, which is substantially the same as published by Homer in 
1819. 

The Theorem of Sturm, together with Art 315, enables us 
to find the integral part of any real root of the equation pro- 
posed. We then transform the equation into another having 
its roots less than those of the preceding by the number just 
found, Art. 316, We discover again, by Art. 315, the first 
figure of the root of this equation, which will be the first deci- 
mal figure of the root of the original equation. Again, we 
transform the last equation into another having its roots less 
than those of the preceding by this decimal figure. "We thus 
discover the second decimal figure of the root ; and proceed- 
ing in this manner firom one transformation to another, we are 
enabled to discover the successive figures of the root, and 
may carjy the approximation to any degree of accuracy re- 



; 
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Ex. 1. Find a root of the cubic equation 

We have found, page 278, that this equation has but one 
real root, and that it lies between 4 and 5. The first figure 
of the root, therefore, is 4. To ascertain the second figure, we 
transform the given equation into another in which the value 
of X is diminished by 4, which is done by substituting for x, 
4+y. We thus obtain 

y*+15y'+77y=46. 

The first figure of the root of this equation, according to 
Art. 315, is .5. Now transform the last equation into another 
in which the value of y is diminished by .5, which is done by 
Hubstituting for y, .5+z. We thus obtain 

z"+16.5z'+92.752=3.625. 

The first figure of the root of this equation is .03. We must 
now transform this equation into another in which the value 
of 2 is diminished by .03, which is done by substituting for z, 
03+t). We thus obtain 

o'+ 16.59tj'+93.7427t?=.827623. 

The first figure of the root of this equation is .008. 

In order to find the next figure, we must transform the last 
equation into another in which the value of v is diminished by 
•008, and so on. 

(328.) This method would be very laborious if we were 
obliged to deduce the successive equations from each other by 
the ordinary method of substitution ; but they may all be de- 
rived firom each other by a very simple law. Thus, let 

Ax'+Bx"+Ca:=D (1) 

be any cubic equation ; and let the first figure of its root be 
denoted by a, the second by a', the third by a", and so on. 
If we substitute a for x in equation (1), we shall have 

Aa*+Ba'+Ca=D, nearly. 

If we put y for the sum of all the figures of the root except 
the first, we shall have x=a+y ; and substituting this value 
br X in equation (1), we obtain 
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Aa"+3Aa'y+3Aay'+Ay» ^ 

+ Ba» +2Bay +By" > =D; 
+ Ca +Cy ) 

or, arranging according to the powers of y, we have 

Ay"+(B+3Aa)y»+(C+2Ba+3Aa')y=D-Ca-Ba'-Aa* (3; 

Let us put B' for the coefficient of y*, C for the coefficient 
of y, and D' for the right member of the equation, and we have 

Ay"+By+C'y=D' (4). 

This equation is of the same form as equation (1) ; and, pro- 
ceeding in the same manner, we shall fii^d 

"""C'+BV+Aa'- ^^^' 

where a' is the first figure of the root of equation (4), or the 
second figure of the root of equation (1). 

Putting z for the sum of all the remaining figures, we have 
y=a'+z; and substituting this value in equation (4), we shall 
obtain a new equation of the same form, which may be written 

A%"+B"%'+C"z=D" (6) ; 

and in the same manner we might proceed with the remaining 
figures. 

Equation (2) furnishes the value of the first figure of the 
root; equation (5) the second figure, and similar equations 
would furnish the remaining figures. Each of these expres- 
sions involves the unknown quantity which is sought, and might 
therefore appear to be useless in practice. When, however 
the root has been already found to several decimal places, the 
value of the terms Ba and Aa* will be very small compared 

with C, and a will be very nearly equal to -p. We may there- 
fore employ C as an approximate divisor, which will probably 
furnish a new figure of the root. Thus, in the above example, 
all the figures of the root after the first are found by division 

46 -r77 =.5. 
3.625-r92.75=.03. 
.827-7- 93.74=.008. 

ffwe multiply the first coefEic\eti\. K>q^ a \!aft €s«t figure ol 
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'he root, and add the product to the second coefficient, we 
shall have 

B+Aa (7). 

If we multiply this expression by a, and add the product to 
the third coefficient, we snail have 

C+Ba+Aa' (8).- 

If we multiply this expression by a, and subtract the product 
from D, we shall have 

D-Ca-Ba'-Aa", 

which is the quantity presented by D' in equation (4). 

Again, multiplying the first coefficient by a, and adding the 
product to expression (7), we obtain 

B+2Aa (9). 

Multiplying this expression by a, and adding the product to 
expression (8), we have 

C+2Bci+3Aa% 

which is the coefficient of y in equation (4). 

Again, multiplying the first coefficient by a, and adding the 
product to expression (9), we have 

B+SAa, 

which is the coefficient of y' in equation (4). 

We have thus obtained the coefficients of the first trans- 
formed equation ; and by operating in the same manner upon 
these coefficients, we shall obtain the coefficients of the second 
transformed equation, and so on ; and the successive figures 
of the root are found by dividing D by C, D' by C, D" by C". 
and so on. 

(329.) The preceding method is summed up in the following 

RULE. 

Represent the coefficients of the different terms 6y A, B, C, ana 
the right-hand member of the equation by D. Having found a, 
the first figure of the root, multiply A by a, and add the product 
to B. Set down the sum ; multiply this sum by a, and add the 
product to C. Set down the sum ; multiply it by a, and subtract 
the product from D ; the remainder will be the first dividend. 

13* 
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Again, multiply A by a, and add the product to the last nvm 
her under B. Multiply this sum by a, and add the product to 
the last number under C ; this last sum will be the first divisor. 

Again, multiply A by a, and add the product to the last nvm 
ber under B. 

Find the second figure of the root by dividing the first dim 
dend by the first divisor, and proceed with this second figure pre- 
cisely as was done with the first figure. 

The second figure of the root obtained by division will fre- 
quently furnish a result too large to be subtracted from the 
remainder D', in which case we must assume a difierent figure. 
After the second figure of the root has been obtained, there 
will seldom be any further uncertainty of this kind. 

The operation for finding a root of the equation 

a:»+3a;"+5a;=178, 
will then proceed as follows : 



A B 


C T) a 


1 +3 


+5 —178 (4.5388-a:. 


4 


28 132 


7 


33 46= 1st dividend. 


4 


44 42.375 


11 


77 - 1st divisor. 3.625 - 2d dividend. 


4 


7.75 2.797377 


15.5 


84.75 .827623 = 3d dividend. 


.5 


8.00 .751003872 


16.0 


92.75 — 2d divisor. .076619128 — 4th divid 


.5 


.4959 


16.53 


93.2459 


3 


.4968 


16.56 


93.7427- 3d divisor. 


3 


.132784 


16.598 


93.875484 


8 


.132848 



16.606 94.008332 = 4th divisor. 
Having found one root, we may depress the equation 

io a quadratic, by dividing \1 \)Y x--4.^^%^- ^ ^ ^^» ^>=8«s^ 
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x'+7.5388x+39.2173=0, 
where x is evidently imaginary, because q is negative and 

greater than ^. See Art, 195. 

After thus obtaining the root to five or six decimal places, 
feveral more figures will be correctly obtained by simply di- 
viding the last dividend by the last divisor. 

Ex. 2. Find all the roots of the equation 

a;*+lla;»-102x=-181. 

The first figure of one of the roots we readily find to be 3 
We then proceed, according to the Rule, to obtain the root to 
four decimal places, after which two more will be obtained 
correctly by division. 

ABC Da 

1 +11 -102 =-181 (3.21312=a:. 

^ 42 -180 

14-60 ^ = 1st dividend. 

3 51 -.992 



17 —9 = 1st divisor. —.008 = 2d dividend. 
8 4.04 - .006739 

20.2 -4.96 -.001261 = 3d dividend. 

2 4^ - .001217403 

20.4 - 0.88 = 2d divisor. - .000043597 = 4th dividend. 
2 .2061 

20.61 -.6739 
1 .2062 

20.62 — .4677 = 3d divisor. 
1_ .061899 

20.633 -.405801 

3 .061908 

20.636 -.343893 = 4th divisor. 

The two remaining roots may be found in the same way, or 
i>y depressing the original equation to a quadratic. Tiiose 
't)ots are, 

3.22952 
-17.44265. 

When a power of x is wanting in the proposed equation, we 
must supply its place with a cipher. 
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Ex. 3 Find all the roots of the cubic equation 

The work of the following example is exhibited in an ab» 
breviated form. Thus, when we multiply A by a, and add the 
product to B, we set down simply this result. We do the same 
in the next column, thus dispensing with half the number of 
lines employed in the preceding example. Moreover, we may 
omit the ciphers on the left of the successive dividends, if we 
pay proper attention to the local value of the figures. Thus, 
it will be seen that in the operation for finding each successive 
figure of the root, the decimals under B increase one place, 
those under C increase two places, and those under D increase 
three places. 

1 +0 -7 =-7 (1.356895867=3:. 

1 -6 -6 

2 —4= 1st div'r. —1= 1st dividend. 
3.3 -3.01 - .903 

3.6 - 1.93= 2d div'r. -97= 2d dividend. 

3.95 -1.7325 86625 

4.00 -1.5325= 3d div'r. 10375= 3d dividend. 

4.056 -1.508164 9048984 

4.062 -1.483792= 4th div'r. 1326016= 4th dividend 

4.0688 ^1.48053696 1184429568 

4.0696 - 1.47728128= 5th div'r. 141586432= 5th div'd. 

4.07049 - 1.4769149359 132922344231 

4.07058 - 1.4765485837= 6th div'r. 8664087769= 6th div'd. 

Having proceeded thus far, four more figures of the root, 
5867, are found by dividing the sixth dividend by the sixth di- 
visor. 

We may find the two remaining roots by the same process , 
or, after having obtained one root, we may depress the equa- 
tion \ 

to a quadratic equation, by dividing by x— 1.356895867, and 
we shall obtain 

a:«+1.356896867x-5.158833606=0. 
Solving this equation, we obtain 



x= - .6784479^^^: V 5.^\^\'^^'W^\, 
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t -3.048917, 
Hence the three roots are . . . < 1.356896, 

f 1.692021 

Ex. 4. Find a root of the equation 

2x*+3a:'=850. 

*i B =850 (7.0502562208 

17 119 833 

31 336= 1st divisor. 17= 1st dividend. 

45.10 338.2550 16.912750 

45.20 340.5150= 2d divisor. 87250= 2d dividend. 
45.3004 340.52406008 68104812016 

45.3008 340.53312024= 3d div. 19145187984= 3d div'd 
45.30130 340.5353853050 17026769265250 

45.30140 340.5376503750= 4th div.21 18418718750= 4th d r , 

Dividing the fourth dividend by the fourth divisor, we ob- 
tain the figures 62208, which make the root correct to the 
tenth decimal place. 

The two remaining values of x may be easily shown to be 
imaginary. 

When a negative root is to be found, we change the signs 
of the alternate terms of the equation, Art. 312, and proceea 
as for a positive root. 

Ex. 5. Find a root of the equation 

5x"-6a:'+3a:=— 85. 
Changing Ihe signs of the alternate terms, it becomes 

5a;*+6a:'+3a:=+85. 

5 +6 +3 +85 (2.16139. 

16 35 70 

26 87= 1st divisor. 15= 1st dividend. 

36.5 90.65 9.065 

37.0 94.35= 2d divisor. 5.935= 2d dividend. 
37.80 96.6180 5.7970 80 

38.10 98.9040= 3d divisor. 137920= 3d dividend 
38.405 98.942405 98942405 

38.410 98.980815= 4th divisor. 38977595= 4th dividend 
38.4165 98.99233995 29697701985 

38.4180 99.00386585= 5th div'r. 927989301 5= 5th div'd. 
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Henoe one root of the equation 

IS —2.16139. 

The same method is applicable to the extraction of the cube 
root of numbers. 

Ex. 6. Let it be required to extract the cube root of 9 ; in 
other words, it is required to find a root of the equation 

10 9 (2.0800838. 

2 4 8 

4 12= 1st divisor. 1= 1st dividend. 

6.08 12.4864 .998912 

6.16 12.9792= 2d divisor. 1088= 2d dividend. 

6.24008 12.9796992064 1038375936512 

6.24016 12.9801984192= 3d d. 49624063488= 3d div. 
6.240243 12.980217139929 38940651419787 

6.240246 12.980235860667= 4th d. 10683412068213= 4th d 

Ex. 7. Find all the roots of the equation 

a;"-15a:'+63a;-50=0. 

r 1.02804. 
Arts.' ) 6.57653. 
( 7.39543 
Ex. 8. Find all the roots of the equation 

'c"+9a:'+24a:+17=0. 

r -1.12061. 

Ans. } -3.34730. 

( -4.53209. 

Ex. 9. Extract the cube root of 48228544. 

Ans. 364. 

Ex. 10. There are two numbers whose difference is 2, and 
whose product, multiplied by their sum, makes 120. What 
are those numbers ? 

Ex. 11. Find two numbers whose difference is 6, and such 
that their sum, multiplied by the difference of their cubes, may 
produce 5040. 

^j: 12. There are two numb^ts vgV\o^^ dvffeT^tice is 4 ; and 



I 
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the product of this difference, by the sum of their cubes, is 
3416. What are the numbers? 

Ex. IS. Several persons form a partnership, and establish a 
certain capital, to which each contributes ten times as many 
dollars as there are persons in company. They gain 6 plus 
the number of partners per cent., and the whole profit is $392. 
How many partners were there ? 

Ex. 14. There is a number consisting of three digits such 
that the sum of the first and second is 9 ; the sum of the first 
and third is 12 ; and if the product of the three digits be in- 
creased by 38 times the first digit, the sum will be 336. Re- 
quired the number. 

r 636, 

Ans. < or 725, 

( or 814. 

Ex. 15. A company of merchants have a common stock ot 
$4775, and each contributes to it twenty-five times as many 
dollars as there are partners, with which they gain as much 
per cent, as there are partners. Now, on dividing the profit, 
it is found, after each has received six times as many dollars 
as there are persons in the company, that there still remains 
$126. Required the number of merchants. 

Ans. 7, 8, or 9. 



BaUATIONS OF THE POUETH AND HIGHER DEGREES. 

(330.) The method already explained for cubic equations is 
applicable to equations of every degree. For the fourth de- 
gree, we shall have one more column of products, but the 
operations are all conducted in the same manner, as will be 
Been from the following example. 

Ex. 1. Find the four roots of the equation 

x*Sx'-hUx^+4x=8. 

By Sturm's Theorem, we have found that these roots are all 
real; three positive, and one negative. 

We then proceed as follows : 
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1-8+14 +4 =8 (5.2360679. 

-3-1-1 -5 

4-2+9 +44= 1st div'r. 13= 1st dividend. ^ 

7 44 53.288 10.6576 

12.2 46.44 63.072= 2d div. 2.3424= 2d dividend. 
12.4 48.92 64.626747 1.9388024 1 

12.6 51.44 66.193068=3dd. .40359759= 3d dividend, 
12.83 51.8249 66.509117736 .399054706416 

12.86 52.2107 66.825633024= 4th d. 4542883584= 4th div, 
12.89 52.5974 
12.926 52.674956 
12.932 52.752548 

and by division we obtain the four figures 0679. 

The other three roots may be found in the same manner 

- .7320508, 

.7639320, 
Hence the four roots are -S 2 7320508 

5.23fi0679. 

• Ex. 2. Find a root of the e ^nation 

a:*+2a:*+3a:''+4a:»+5a:=20. 

We have found, by Sturm's Theorem, that this equation haa 
a real root between 1 and 2. 

We then proceed as followfi : 
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Dividing the fourth dividend by the fourth divisor, we ob 
tain the figures 789. 

When we wish to obtain a root correct to a limited numbei 
of places, we may save much of the labor of the operation by 
cutting off all figures beyond a certain decimal. Thus if^ in 
the example above, we cut off all beyond five decimal places 
in the successive dividends, and all beyond four decimal places 
in the divisors, it will not affect the first six decimal places in 
the root. 

Ex. 3. Find the roots of the equation 

-3.907378, 
.443277, 



r-3.1 
j+ .^ 



^^*' " + .606018, 



I 



,+2.858083. 
Ex, 4. Find the roots of the equation 

a;*- 16a:''+79a:»- 140a-= -58. 

r+0.58579, 
J +3.35425, 



I 



+8.64575. 

Ex, 5. Find the roots of the equation 

a;*— 20a:*+ 150a:"— 520x'+806a:=407. 

^+0.934685, 
+3.308424, 
Ans. <( +3.824325, 
+4.879508, 
+7.053058. 



V. 



Ex. 6. Required the fourth root of 18339659776. 

Ans. 368. 

Ex. 7, Required the fifth root of 26286674882643. 

Ans. 483. 

Ex. 8. There is a number consisting of four digits such that 

the sum of the first and sacond is 9 ; the sum of the first and 

third is 10; the sum of the first and fourth is 11 ; and if the* 

Droduct of the four digits be mcxeasfed \i^ ^^Xvcsv^^lVve ijroduc^ 
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J or 



of the first and third, the sum will be equal to 3024 diminished 
by 300 times the first digit. Required the number. 

6345, 
7234, 
^'^^' I or 8123, 
^or 9012 

RBSOLUnON OF BaUATIONS BY APPROXIMATION. 

(331.) The method of Horner for finding the incommensura- 
ble roots of a numerical equation is generally better than any 
other ; nevertheless, the method by approximation may some- 
times be preferred. We shall explain the method of Newton, 
and that of Double Position. 

METHOD OF NEWTON. 

This method supposes that we have already determined 
nearly the value of one root ; that we know, for example, that 
duch a value exceeds a, and that it is less than a+l. In this 
case, if we suppose the exact value =a+y, we are certain that 
y expresses a proper fraction. Now, as y is less than unity, 
the square of y, its cube, and, in general, all its higher powers, 
will be much less with respect to unity ; and for this reason, 
since we only require an approximation, they may be neglect 
ed in the calculation. When we have nearly determined the 
fraction y, we shall know more exactly the root a-hv : from 
which we proceed to determine a new value still more exact, 
and we may continue the approximation as far as we please. 

We will illustrate this method by an easy example, requiring 
bv approximation the root of the equation 

x'=20. 

Here we perceive that x is greater than 4, and less than 5 
If we suppose a:=4+y, we shall have 

a:*=16+8y+y*=20. 

But, as y' must be quite small, we shall neglect it, and we 
have 

16+8y=20, or 8y=4. 

Whence y=.5, and a;=4.6, which already approaches near 
the true root. If we now suppose a:=4.5+2, we are sure thai 
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% expresses a fraction much smaller than y^ and that we maj 
neglect z' with greater propriety. We have, therefore, 

* a;'=20.25+9z=20, or 9z=-.25. 
Consequently z= — .0278. 

Therefore, a;=4.5-. 0278=4.4722. 

If we wish to approximate still nearer to the true value, W(» 
must make x=4.4722+Vf and we should have 

x'=20.00057294+8.9444«=20. 

So that 8.9444t>= - .00057284. 

Whence u= — .0000640. 

Therefore, x=4.4722-.0000640=4.4721360, 

a value which is correct to the last decimal place. 

(332.) The preceding method is expressed in the following 

RULE. 

Find by trial a number (a) nearly equal to the root sought 
and represent the true root 6y a+y. 

Substitute a+y for x in the given equation j and there will re- 
sult a new equation containing only y and known quantities. 

Reject all the terms of this equation which contain the second 
or higher powers of y, and the approximate value of y will then 
be given by a simple equation. 

Having applied this correction to the assumed root, the op- 
eration must be repeated with the corrected value of a, when 
a second correction will be obtained which will give a nearer 
value of the root, and the process may be repeated as often an 
is thought necessary. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex. 1. Find a root of the equation 

a:'+2a;"+3a;=50. 

If we substitute a+y for x in this equation, and reject aL the 
terms containing the higher powers of y, we shall have 

a'+3a'y+2a'+4ay+3«+3y=60. 
60— a'-2a'-3a 



Whence y=- 



3tt*-V4a-V^ 



I 
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We find by trial that x is nearly equal to 3. If we substi- 
tute 3 for a, we shall have 

2 
y=-21- 

Whence a;=2.9 nearly. 

And if we substitute this new value instead of a, we shall find 
another still more exact. 

Ex. 2. Find a root of the equation 

a;'— 6a;=10. 

If we make x^a+y^ we shall have 

a'+5a*y-6a~6y= 10. 

„,, r 10+6a~g^ 

Therefore, V= — r-; — ;; — 

^ 5a —6. 

Assume a=2, and we obtain 

5 
y=-— , or -0.14. 

Hence a;=1.86 nearly. 

iff we assume a=1.86, we have 

10+11.16-22.262 
y= 59.844-6 =-'^^^' 

Hence a;= 1.839 nearly. 

If we assume a= 1.839, we shall have 

10+11.034-21.033352 ^_^,^^^ 
y= 57.18694-6 ='00001266. 

Therefore, a; =1.83901266. 

Ex. 3. Given a;'- 9a;=10, to find one value of a; by approx- 
imation. 

jl7i5.x= 3,4494897. 

Ex. 4. Given a;'+9a:'+4a;=80, to find one value of a; by ap- 
proximation. 

Ans. a;=2.4721359 

MBTHOD OF DOUBLB POSITION. 

(333.) Another method of finding the roots of an equation is 
uv the rule of Double Position. 
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Substitute in the given equation two numbers as near the 
true root as possible, and observe the separate results. Then 
state the following proportion : 

As the difference of these results^ 

Is to the difference of the two assumed numbers^ 

So is the error of either result^ 

To the correction required in the corresponding assumed 
number. 

This being added to the number when too small, or sub- 
tracted from it when too great, will give the true root nearly. 
The number thus found, combined with any other that may be 
supposed to approach still nearer to the true root, may be as- 
sumed for another operation, which may be repeated till the 
root is determined to any degree of accuracy required. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex. 1. Given a;'+a;'+a;=100, to find an approximate value 

of X. 

Having ascertained, by trial, that x is more than 4, and less 
than 5, we substitute these two numbers in the given equation, 
and calculate the results. 

/ X ^^ 4 ( X ^^ 5 

By the first sup- \ , ,_ By the second sup- V , ^_ 

position, ( ^.^64 position, (^^^=125 

Result, 84 Result, 155. 

Then 165-84 : 5-4 : : 100-84 : .22. 

Therefore, 4+.22, or 4.22, approximates nearly to the true 

l%K)t. 

If, now, 4.2 and 4.3 be taken as the assumed numbers, and 
substituted in the given equation, we shall obtain the value of 
a;=4.264 nearly. 

Again, assuming 4.264 and 4.265, and proceedmg in the 
same manner, we shall find a; =4.2644299 very nearly. - 

This rule is founded on the supposition that the difierences 

in the results are proportioned to the differences in the as- 

nmned numbers. This supposition is not strictly correct , but 

if we employ numbers near tV\e ttvxe •vAw%%>\!ftft erwst S»^^* 
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erally not very great, and it becomes less and less the further 
we carry the approximation. 

Ex. 2. Given a;'+2a;'— 23x=70, to find one value of x. 

Ans. a:=6.13458. 

Ex. 3. Given a;*— 3a:'— 75a;=10000, to find one value of a;. 

^715, a:= 10.2610. 

* 

Ex. 4. Given a;'+3a:*+2a;'— ac'— 2a;=2, to find one valu<» 
of X. 

Ans. a;= 1.059109. 

(334.) We will conclude this Section by finding some of th^ 
different roots of unity. 

Ex. 1. Find the two roots of the equation a;'=l, or the 
square roots of unity. 

Extracting the square root, we find 

a;=+l, or -^1. 

Ex. 2. Find the three roots of the equation a;'=l, or the cube 
roots of unity. 

Since one root of this equation is a;= 1, the equation a;'— 1=0 
must be divisible by a;— 1 ; and dividing, we obtain 

a;'+a:+l=0; 



l±V-3 



whence a?= — i±i V — 3, or 

Hence the required roots are 

-1 + V^ -1-V^ 
+ ^' 2 • 2 

which are the cube roots of unity. 

These results may be easily verified. We have seen, on 

page 259, that the cube of — 1± V— 3 is 8, which, divided by 
8, the cube of the denominator, gives +I9 as required. 

Ex. 3. Find the four roots of the equation a;*=l, or the fourth 
roots of unity. 

The square root of this equation is 

a:'=« + l, or =—1. 
Hextce the required roots are 
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+ 1, -1, +V-1, -V-1. 

Ex. 4 Find the five roots of the equation a;*=l. 

Since one root of this equation is a;=l, the equation «*• 
must be divisible by x— 1 ; and dividing, we obtain 

x*+x*+x*+x+l=0. 

Dividing, again, by x%^e have 

x'+x+l+-+--i=0 (1). 

X X 

1 

Now put z^x-i — . 

X 

1 

Whence z«=a;"+2+-;, 

X 

which, being substituted in equation (1), give? 

2'+Z-l=0. 

This equation, solved by the usual method, gives 

z=— i+i\/6, or z=— J— Jv^5. 
The values of 2;, deduced from the equation 

1 

X 

or a:'--za;= — 1, 

are 



z /z'-4 , z /x*-4 
"^==2+ V ""^' ^^^ "^=2- V -4"' 

from which, by substituting the value of z, we obtain 

a?=i[^6-l±V-10-2v'6j, 

or =-i[x/6+l:F'/-10+2x/5]. 

Hence the five fifth roots of unity are 

1 

t[x/6-l + V-10-2x/6j. 

i[x/6-l- V-10~2x/6j. 

-Uv'5+1- V-10+2v'5j. 



r 
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£x. 5. Find the six roots of the equation x*=l. 

These are found by taking the square roots of tlie cube roots 
Hence we have, 



Thus we see that unity has two square roots, three cube 
roots, four fourth roots, Jive fifth roots, six sixth roots, and, 
generally, the wth root of unity admits of n different algebraic 
values. As, however, most of these roots are imaginary, they 
t^an not be found by Horner's Method. 

II 
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LOGARITHMS. 

(95a.; In a system of logarithms, all numbers are cpnsidered 
as the powers of some one number, arbitrarily assumed, which 
is called the base of the system ; and the exponent of that power 
of tfie base which is equal to any given number is called the log' 
arithm of that number. 

Thus, if a be the base of a system of logarithms, and a'=N, 
then 2 is the logarithm of N ; that is, 2 is the exponent of the 
power to which the base {a) must be raised to equal N. 

If a'=N', then 3 is the logarithm of N' for the same reason; 
and if a*=N", then x is called the logarithm of N" in the sys- 
tem whose base is a. 

The base of the common system of logarithms (called, from 
their inventor, Briggs' Logarithms) is the number 10. Hence 
in this system all numbers are to be regarded as powers of 10. 
Thus, since 

in Briggs' system. 

u 
a 
a 
it 

&C. 

From 'this it appears that, in Briggs' system, the logarithm 
of every number between 1 and 10 is some number between 
and 1, i. e., is a proper fraction. The logarithm of every num- 
ber between 10 and 100 is some number between 1 and 2, u e^ 
18 1 plus a fraction. The logarithm of every number betwoen 



lO'-l, 


is the logarithm of 1 


10^ = 10, 


1 " 10 


10»-100, 


2 " 100 


10'- 1000, 


3 " 1000 


10*= 10000, 


4 " 10000 


&c.. 


&c., 



f 
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100 and 1000 is some number between 2 and 3, i. c, is 2 plus 
a fractiv^a, and so on. 

(336.) The preceding principles may be extended to frac- 
tions by means of negative exponents. Thus, 

10"* or tV =0«1 5 therefore, — 1 is the logarithm of .1 

in Briggs' system. 
10- or TTo =0.01 ; « -2 " .01 

10- or T^Vir =0.001; " -3 « .001 

lO-ory,, Jo 7^=0.0001; " -4 » .0001. 

Hence it appears that the logarithm of every number be- 
tween 1 and .1 is some number between and —1, or may be 
represented by —1 plus a fraction; the logarithm of every 
number between .1 and .01 is some number between —1 and 
—2, or may be represented by —2 plus a fraction; the loga- 
rithm of every number between .01 and .001 is some number 
between —2 and —3, or is equal to —3 plus a fraction, and so 
on. 

(337.) The logarithms of most numbers, therefore, consist 
of an integer and a fraction. The integral part is called the 
characteristic, and may always be known from the following 

RULE. 

The characteristic of the logarithm of any number greater 
than unity J is one less than the number of integral figures in the 
given number. 

Thus the logarithm of 297 is 2 plus a fraction ; that is, the 
characteristic of the logarithm of 297 is 2, which is one less 
than the number of integral figures. The characteristic of the 
logarithm of 6673 is 3 ; of 73254 is 4, &c. 

The characteristic of the logarithm of a decimal fraction is a 
negative number, and is equal to the number of places by which 
Us first significant figure is removed from the place of units. 

Thus the logarithm of .0046 is 3 plus a fraction ; that is, the 
characteristic of the logarithm is --3, the first significant figure, 
4, being removed three places from units. 

In a series of fractions continually decreasing, the negative 
logarithms continually increase. Hence, if the fraction is in- 
finitely small, its logarithm will be infinitely great ; that is, in 
Briggs* systeirif the logarithm of xero is injlaUe oai u^^olv^^ 
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GBNEllAL P&OPBETIES OF LOGARITHMS. 

(338.) Let N and N' be any two numbers, x and r' their re- 
spective logarithms, and a the base of the system. Then, bv 
the definition, ArU 335, 

N =a* (1). 
Also N'=a*' (2). 

Multiplying together equations (1) and (2), we obtain 

Therefore, according to the definition of logarithms, x-\-x* i» 
the logarithm of NN', since x-Vx' is the exponent of that power 
of the base a which is equal to NN' ; hence 

PROPERTY I. 

The logarithm of the product of two or more factors is equal 
to the sum of the logai-ithms of those factors. 

Hence we see that if it is required to multiply two or more 
numbers by each other, we have only to add their logarithms; 
the sum will be the logarithm of their product. We must then 
look in the Table for the number answering to that logarithm, 
m order to obtain the required product. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex. 1. Find the product of 8 and 9 by means of logarithms. 
On page 318, the logarithm of 8 is given 0.903090 



a 



9 " 0.954243 



The sum of these two logarithms is 1.857333, 

which, according to the same Table, is seen to be the loga- 
rithm of 72. 

Ex. *z. Find the continued product of 2, 5, and 14 by meaiiA 
of logarithms. 

Ex. 3. Find the continued product of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 by 

means of logarithms. 

(339.) If, instead of multiplying, we divide equation (1) by 
'equation (2), we shall obtaVn 



r 
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N cC 



:=— .=0"=— '. 



. N -^ 

Therefore, according to the definition, x—x' is the logarithm 

N 
oi ^, since x—x' is the exponent of that power of the base o 

N 
which is equal to ^j^ ; hence, 

PROPERTY 11. 

' The logarithm of a fraction^ or of tlie quotient of one numoc/ 
divided by another, is equal to the logarithm of the numerator 
minus the logarithm of the denominator. 

Hence we see that if we wish to divide one number by an 
other, we have only to subtract the logarithm of the divisoi 
from that of the dividend ; the difference will be the logarithn* 
of their quotient. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex. 1. It is required to divide 108 by 12 by means of loga 
rithms. 

The lojgarithm of 108 is 2.033424 

** 12 1.079181 

The difference is 0.954243, 

i^hich is the logarithm corresponding to the number 9. 

Ex. 2. Divide 133 by 7 by means of logarithms. 

Ex. 3. Divide 136 by 17 by means of logarithms. 

Ex. 4. Divide 135 by 16 by means of logarithms. 

The preceding examples are designed to illustrate the prop- 
erties of logarithms. In order to exhibit fully their utility in 
computation, it would be necessary to employ larger numbers ; 
but that would require a more extensive Table than the one 
given on page 318. 

(340.) Logarithms are attended with still greater advantages 
in the involution of powers and in the extraction of roots. For 
if we raise both members of equation (1) to the mih power, we 
obtain 
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Therefore, according to the definition, mx is the logarithm of 
N"*, since mx is the exponent of that power of the base which 
IS equal to N* ; hence 

PROPERTY III. 

The logarithm of any power of a number is equal to the loga 
rithm of that number multiplied by the exponent of the power. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex. 1. Find the third pow3r of 4 by means of logarithms. 

The logarithm of 4 is 0.602060 

Multiply by 3 

The product is 1.806180, 

which is the logarithm of 64. 

Ex. 2. Find the fourth power of 3 by means of logarithms. 

Ex. 3. Find the seventh power of 2 by means of loga- 
rithms. 

Ex. 4. Find the third power of 5 by means of logarithms. 

(341.) Also, if we extract the mth root of both members of 
equation (1), we shall obtain 

X 

therefore, according to the definition, — is the logarithm of 
N"; hence 

PROPERTY IV. 

The logarithm of any root of a number is equal to the loga* 
rithm of that number divided by the index of the root* 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex. 1. Find the square root of 81 by means of logarithms 

The logarithm of 81 is 1.908485 

Divided by 2 

The quotient is .954243, 

which ia the logarithm of 9, 



I 
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Ex. 21 Find the square root of 121 oy means of loga 
rithms. 

Ex. 3. Find the sixth root of 04 by means of logarithms. 

Ex. 4. Find the third root of 125 by means of logarithms. 

The preceding examples will suffice to show, that if we had 
tables which gave the logarithms of* all numbers, they would 
prove highly useful when we have occasion to perform fre- 
quent multiplications, divisions,, involutions, and extraction of 
roots. 

(342.) The following examples will show the application of 
some of the preceding principles. 

Ex. 1. log. {dbcd)= log. a+ log. h+ log. c+ log. d, 

Ex. 2. log. { -T- ) = log. a+ log. 6+ log. c— log. d— log. e. 

Ex. 2. log. (arb"c'')=m log. a-{-n log. b+plog. c. 

—^)==m log. a+n log. b—p log. c. 

Ex. 6. log. (a"— a;'')= log. [(a+x) {a—x)]= log. {a+x) + 
log. (a— x). 



Ex. 6. log. Va'— a:'=J log. {a+x)+i log. (a—x). 

Ex. 7. log. (a' Va*)= log. \a^) = \^ log. a. 

(343.) We shall presently explain a method by which loga- 
rithms may be computed. We may observe, however, that it 
is not necessary to compute the logarithms of all numbers in- 
dependently. From the logarithms of a few numbers, we may 
readily derive the logarithms of a great many other numbers. 

We have seen, in Art 338, that the logarithm of a product 
is found by adding together the logarithms of the factors. Let 
us represept the logarithm of 2 by a;/ then, since the logarithm 
of 10 is 1, we shall have 

log. 20 =z+l, log. 20000 = 
log. 2000=a;+3, log. 2000000=, &c. 

We have seen, in Art. 340, that the logarithm of any power 
of a number is equal to the logarithm of that number multiplied 
by the exponent of the powei*. 
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Hence, log. 4 =2x, 

log. 10= 4x, 

Hence we find, also, that 

log. 40 =2a:+l, 
log. 400 =2a;+2, 
^log. 80 =azr4-l, 
'log. 800 =3a;+2, 
log. 100 =4x+l, 
log. 1000= 4a: +2, 



log. 32 = 
log. 128=, &c 

log. 4000 = 
log. 40000 =, &c. 
log. 8000 = 
log. 80000 =, &o. 
log. 10000 = 
log. 100000=, &c. 



We have seen, in Art. 339, that the logarithm of a fraction 
is equal to the logarithm of the numerator minus the logarithna 
of the denominator. Hence, log. 5= log. (Y)=l— ar. 



Hence, log. 50 
log. 500 
log. 25 
log. 125 
log. 250 
log. 2500 



=2— X, 
=3— X, 
=2— 2x, 
=3— 3x, 
=3-2a;, 
=4-2x, 
log. 1250 =4 -3a:, 
log. 12500=5— ar, 
log. 0250 =5— 4x, 
log. 02500=0-4a:, 



log. 5000 = 
log. 50000 =, &c. 
log. 025 = 
log. 3125 =, &c. 
log. 25000 = 
log. 250000 =, &c. 
log. 125000 = 
log. 1250000=, &c. 
log. 025000 = 
log. 0250000=, &c. 



(343.) So, also, from the logarithm of 3 we might easily de- 
rive a great number of other logarithms. From the Table '^n 
page 318, we find the logarithm of 3 to be .477121 : it is re- 
quired to derive from this the logarithm of 30. 

Required the logarithm of 3000. 

Required the logarithm of 9. 

Required the logarithm of 27. 

Required the logarithm of 81. 

Required the logarithm of 90. 

Required the logarithm of 270 

Required the logarithm of 900. 

From the same Table, we find the logarithm of 2 to be 
301030 : it is required, by the aid of the logarithms of 3 and 
2, to obtain the logarithm of 0. 

Required the logarithm of W. 
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Required the logarithm of 15. 
Required the logarithm of 18. 

From the same Table, we find the logarithm of 5 to be 
C98970. It is required from this to deduce the logarithm 
of 50. 

Required the logarithm of 500. 
Required the logarithm of 5000. 

From the same Table, we find the logarithm of 95 to oe 
1.977724. The logarithm of 9.5, or f f , is equal to the loga 
rithm of 95 minus the logarithm of 10. 

Hence the logarithm of 9.5 is 0.977724. 
Also, the logarithm of 950 is 2.977724. 

Hence the decimal part of the logarithm of any number is the 
same as that of the number multiplied or divided by 10, 100 
1000, &c. 

Prime numbers are such as can not be decomposed into fac- 
tors; as, 2, t^, 5, 7, 11, 13, 17, &c. All other numbers arise 
from the multiplication of prime numbers. If, therefore, we 
knew the logarithms of all the prime numbers, we could find 
the logarithms of all other numbers by simple addition. 

(345.) We will now explain a method by which the loga 
rithm of any number may be computed. 

If a series of numbers be taken in Geometrical progression^ 
their logarithms will form a series in Arithmetical progression. 
Thus, take the geometrical series 

1, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, 100000, 
their logarithms are 

0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

forming an arithmetical series. 

If, now, we find a geometrical mean between any two num- 
bers in the first series, its logarithm will be the arithmetical 
mean between the two corresponding numbers in the lower 
series. 

Find, for example, a geometrical mean between 1 and 10, 

It will be the square root of 10, or 3.162277. The arithmet 

leal mean between and 1 is 0.5. 

14* 
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Therefore, the logarithm of 3.162277 is 0.5. 

Find, again, a geometrical mean between 3.162277 and 10 
which is 5.623413. Find, also the arithmetical mean betweec 
0.5 and 1, which is 0.75. 

Therefore, the logarithm of 5.623413 is 0.75. 

Find, now, a geometrical mean between 3.162277 and 
5.623413, which is 4.216964. Its logarithm will be the arith- 
metical mean between 0.5 and 0.75, which is 0.625. 

Therefore, the logarithm of 4.216964 i^ 0.625. 

Find, again, a geometrical mean between 4.216964 and 
5.623413, which is 4.869674. Its logarithm will be the arith- 
metical mean between 0.625 and 0.75, which is 0.6875. 

Thus we have found the logarithms of four new numbers, 
and in this manner we might proceed to construct a table of 
logarithms. It will be observed that these numbers are all 
fractional, whereas it is most convenient to have the loga- 
rithms of integers. By pursuing this method, however, we 
might eventually find the logarithm of a whole number ; as, 
for example, 5. For we have already found the logarithm of 

5.623413 to be 0.75, 
And the logarithm of 4.869674 " 0.6875. 

One of these numbers is greater than 5, and the other less, 
V geometrical mean between them is 5.232991, which is too 
^reat ; but the mean between this result and the last of the two 
preceding is 5.048065, which is already a close approximation. 
By pursuing the same method, we may come nearer and near- 
er to the number 5, until at last, after fihding twenty-two geo- 
metrical means, the difference is inappreciable in the sixth 
decimal place, and we obtain 

the logarithm of 5 equal to 0.69897 ; 

and, by a like process, the logarithm of any other number may 
be found. 

(346.) Hence, to compute the logarithm of any number, we 
have the following 

RULE. 

Take the geometrical series 1,10, 100 1000, lOOOOy&c^andap* 
ply to it the arithmetical scries 0, \, ^ ^,4, &wi., a« logarithms. 
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yind a geometrical mean between 1 ana 10, 10 and 100, or 
any other two terms of the first series between which the proposed 
number lies. 

Between the mean thus found and the nearest term of the first 
series^ find another geometrical mean in the same manner ^ and 
so on, till you approach as near as is necessary to the number 
whose logarithm is sought. 

Find, also, as many arithmetical means between the coi'respond* 
ing teims 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, (fee, of the other series, in the same order 
as the geometrical ones were found ; the last of these will be the 
logarithm answering to the number required. 

In this maimer were the logarithms of all the prime num- 
bers at first computed ; but much more expeditious methods 
have since been devised. 

Having obtained the logarithm of 5, it is easy to find the 
logarithm of 2. For the logarithm of 2= log. (V)= J^g. 10— 
log. 5=1-0.69897=0.30103. 

LOGARITHMIC SERIES. 

(347.) The preceding method of computing logarithms is 
very laborious in practice. It is found much more convenient 
to express the logarithm of a number in the form of a series. 

Let x be a number whose logarithm is required to be de- 
veloped in a series, and let us employ the method of Unknown 
Coefficients. It is plain that we can not assume 

log. x=A+Bx+Cx''+, (fee. ; 

for when we make ar=0, the first member reduces to infinity, 
while the second member reduces to A, a finite quantity. 
Neither can we suppose 

log. x= Aa;+Bx''+Ca;'+, (fee. : 

for when we make a;=0, we have 

log. (which is infinite), equal to zero, 

which is absurd. 
But if we suppose 

log. (l+a;)=Ax+Bx'+Ca;'+Da:*+, &c. (1), 

when we make a:=0, the equation becomes 

log. 1, equal to zero 
which is conformable to Art, 335. 
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Let us also assume 

log. (l+2)=Az+Bz'+C%'hDz*+, &c. (2). 

Subtracting equation (2) from (1), we obtain 

log. (l+a:)-log. (l+z)=A(x-z)-\-B{x'-z')+C{z*-z')f-, 
&c. (3). 

The second member of this equation is divisible by a*— x 
Art, 76 ; we will reduce the first member to a form in which 
•♦ shall also be divisible, 

/l+a:\ 
We have log. (1+a:)— log. (1+2)= log: I 737- J = 



•og. (i+fqif). 



Now, since — — may be regarded as a single quantity, v, we 

I'TZ 

may develop log. (l+v) in the same manner as log. (l+o:), 
which gives 

log. (1+^^) =A.f5i^B(f=|)Vc(fZi) V. ^. 

This last series must be identical with the one which we 

/ X — z\ 
have already obtained for log. I 1+73^ ]» or its equal, log. 

^1+a:)— log. (1+2), in equation (3); and since the terms of 
both are divisible by a:— 2, by canceling this common factor, 
we obtain 

A.j^+B^^^+c|^^+, &c., =A+B{x+z)+C{x'+xz 

+%'•)+, &c. 

Since this equation, like the preceding, must be verified for 
all values of x and 2, the equality must subsist when x=z. But 
on this hypothesis, all the terms of the first series vanish ex- 
cept one, and we have 

■r--=A+2Bx+2Cx'+4Dx'+5Ex'+, &c. ; 

l-\-x 

or, performing the division indicated in the first member, W€ 
obtain 
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Therefore, accordmg to the principle of Art 302, we have 
the equations 

A=A, 

A 
— A=2B; whence B=——, 

A=3C; " C=+^. 

-A=4D; « D=-~. 

4 

A=5E; " E=+-. 

5 

The law of the series is obvious ; and hence, substituting the 
▼alues of B, C, D, <fec., in equation (I), we obtain, for the de- 
Telopment of log. (1+a:), 

log. (l+a:)=Y.^--o-« +-g-x'— — z*+ . . . 



_ .(x x' X^ X* x^ x* \ 



Th,e number A is called the modulus of the system of loga- 
rithms employed. Lord Napier, the illustrious inventor of log- 
arithms, assumed the modulus equal to unity. If, then, we des- 
ignate Naperian logarithms by log.', we shall have 



X x^ X* x^ x" x^ 



\og.' {\+x)=~-+j-j+~--+,&,c. (4). 

By giving to x in succession all possible values, we may ob- 
tain from this equation the logarithms of all numbers. 

If we make a;=0, we shall have log.' 1=0. 

Make a;=l, and we obtain 

log.'2=i-Hi-i+i-,&c., 

a series which converges so slowly that it would be necessary 
to employ a very large number of terms to obtain the accuracy 
desirable. The series may be rendered more converging in 
the following manner : 
In equation (4), substitute — x for a:, and it becomes 

... JO *C .*» JO _ . . 

log.' (l-x)= ---------, &c. (5). 
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Subtract ng equation (5) from equation (4), and observing 
that log/ (1+a:)— log.' (l—x)^- ^og.'j-—^ we obtain 

. , /l+ajN ^/x x^ a:* x' x* \ 

Pat ^=^"317' ^^^ ^^^ preceding series becomes, by substi- 
tution, 

log.' (4^) = log.' (z+D- log.' .=2 (^+^^^+ 
1 \ 

■ I • • • / • 



5(2z+l)' 

(348.) The last series may be employed for computing the 
Jogarithm of any number, when the logarithm of the preceding 
number is known. Making successively z=l, 2, 4, 6, &c., we 
obtain the following 

NAPERIAN, OR HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 

log.' 2=2(HT^+77i+T^+ . • . ) = 0.693147 

log.' 3= log.' 2+2(7+^,4-7:71+7:71+ . . .) = 1.09861SJ 
log.' 4=2 log.' 2 =1.386294 

log.' 5=log.'4+2(7+7:7i+j:7i+7:7i+---) =1.609438 
log.' 6= log.' 3+ log.' 2 =1.791759 

log.' 7= log.' 6+2(7^ +7T^+7:77-.+7Tr»+ . . . )= 1.945910 
log.' 8= 3 log.' 2 = 2.079442 

log.' 9=2 log.' 3 =2.197225 

log.' 10= log.' 5+ log.' 2 = 2.302585 

&c., &c., &c. 

^349.) The Naperian logarithms being computed, it is easv 
to form any other system. We have found 

. fx x" x^ x^ X* x" \ 

log. (l+^)=A^j--+---+--g+ ...). 

Distinguishing the Naperian logarithms by an accent, we 
have 

_ » « / •*' •** "C "C •t'- JO \ 

log.' (i+x)=A'(^-^-^+---+--g . . .;. 
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That is, the modulus of the common system ts equal to the 
common logarithm of Napier^s base. 

We wish, then, to find the number corresponding to the 
common logarithm 0.434294. By inspecting the preceding 
table, we see that this number must be a little less than 3. 
More accurately, it is 

2.718282, 

which is the base of Napier's system. 

Any number, except unity, may be taken as the base of a 
system of logarithms, and hence there may be an infinite num- 
ber of systems. Only two systems, however, are much used; 
those of Briggs and Napier. 

The base of Briggs' system is 10. 

" Napier's « 2.718282. 

The modulus of Briggs' " 0.434294. 

" Napier's " 1. 

Hence, in Briggs' system, all numbers are to be regarded u 
powers of 10. 

Thus, 10* '"=2, 

10**"=: 3, 

10' "•=5, 

&c., &c. 

In Napier's system, all numbers aje to be regarded as pow- 
ei-s of 2.718282. 

Thus, 2.718«*"=2, 

2.718^*"=3, 

2.718^"*=4, 
2.718*«"=5, 

&c., &c. 

Briggs' logarithms are employed in all the common opera- 
tions of multiplication and division, and hence they are known 
by the name of common logarithms. Napier's logarithms are 
of great use in the application of the calculus to many analyt- 
ical and physical problems. They ate a\ao c^Sv^^ U-ij-pe-vboWc 
h^rithms, having been originally derived iiom \X\^\v^^^^^' 
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EXPONENTIAL EaUATIONa 

(352.) An exponential quantity is one which is raised to 

some unknown power, or which has an unknown quantity for 

an exponent ; as, 

1 1 

a', a*, af^ or a:*, &c. 

An exponential equation is one which contains an exponea* 
tial quantity ; as, 

a*=&, 3f=c^ (fee. 

Such equations are most easily solved by means of logar 
rithms. Thus, consider the equation 

Taking the logarithm of each member of the equation, we 
have 



X log. a= log. ft, 

or a:=i . 

log. a 

Ex. 1. What is the value of x in the equation 3* =81 ? 
By the preceding formula, x= i ,. ' 

Looking out the logarithms of 81 and 3 from the Table on 
page 318, we have 

_ 1.908485 _ 
^"" .477121 "~^* 
Therefore, 3*:^81. 

Ex. 2. What is the value of x in the equation 3*= 20 ? 

log. 20 1.301030 ^^^^ , 
x=-T^ — :r= — .,..^,^, =^'727 nearly, 
log. 3 .477121 ^ 

Therefore, 3'"'=20 nearly. 

Ex. 3. What is the value of a: in the equation 5*= 12 7 

(2\ * 3 

(858») The other equaliou, af =c, Yoa^^ \i^ ^oJ^^d by <ria4 at 
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in ArL 333. Thus, taking the logarithm of each member, we 
have 

X log. x= log. c. 

Find now, by trial, two numbers nearly equal to the value 
of X, and substitute them for x in the given equation. Then 
say. 

As the difference of these resuUs^ 
Is to the difference of the two assumed numbers^ 
So IS tlte error of either result^ 

To the correction required in the corresponding assumed 
number. 

Ex. 1. Given a:*=100 to find the value of a;. 
Here we have x log. a;= log. 100=2. 

Suppose a:=3, 

then 0.477121 X 3= 1.431363, which is too small 

Suppose a:=4, 

then 0.602060X4=2.408240, which is too great. 

Hence the value of x is between 3 and 4, but nearer to 4 
Assume, then, 3.5 and 3.6 for the two numbers. 

By the first supposition^ By the second supposition^ 

a;=3.5; log. a:= .544068 a:=3.0; log. a:= .556303 

Multiplied by 3.5 Multiplied by 3.6 

X . log. x= 1.904238 X . log. x=2.002689 

Diff. of results : Dlff. assumed numbers : : Error of 2d result : Its correction, 
.098451 : 0.1 :: .002089 : .00273 

Hence a:=3.6— .00273=3.59727 nearly. 

Therefore, 3.59727' ""'= 100 nearly. 

If we wish a more accurate result, the operation must be re- 
peated with two new numbers; as, for example, 3.59727 and 
a59728. 

Ex. 2. Given a;*=6, to find the value of x. 

Ex. 3. Given af =20a;, to find an approximate value of a:, 

COMPOUND INTEREST. 

(354.) In calculating compound interest, the first subject of 
taqmry ib, to what sum does a given principal amounts after a 
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certain number of years, the interest being annually added to 
the principal? It is evident that $1.00, placed out at 6 per 
cent., becomes, at the end of a year, a principal of $1.05. But 
the amount at the end of each year must be proportioned to 
the principal at the beginning of the year. In order, then, to 
find the amount at the end of two years, we institute the pro- 
portion 

1.00 : 1.05 : : 1.05 : (1.05)'. 

The sum 1.05' must now be considered as the principal, and 
hence, to find the amount at the end of three years, we say 

1.00 : 1.05 : : (1.05)* : (1.05)'. 

And in the same manner we find that the amount of $1.00 
for n years at compound interest is (1.05)". 

If the rate of interest were six per cent., we should find the 
amount for n years to be (1.06)". 

The amount of two dollars for a given time must obviously 
be double the amount of one dollar, and the amount of $1000 
must be a thousand times the amount of one dollar. 

Hence, if we put P to represent the principal, 

r the rate per cent, considered as a decimal, 
n the number of years, 
A the amount of the given principal for n 
years, we shall have 

A=P.(l+r)". 

This equation contains four quantities. A, P, n, r ; any three 
of which being given, the fourth may be found. The computa- 
tions are most readily performed by means of logarithms. 
Taking the logarithms of both members of the preceding equa- 
tion, and reducing, we find 

1. log. A =nX log. (14-r)4- log. P. 

2. log. P = log. A— nX log. (l+r). 

log. A— log. P 



3. log. (l+r) = 



4. n = 



n 
log. A— log. P 
log. (l+r) • 

EXAMPLES. 



Ex. 1. What is the amount of twenty dollars, at 6 per cent 
compound interest, for 11 yeaxal 
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In this example wc employ formula (1). 

Amount of •1.00 for 1 year 81.06, log. =0.025300 
Multiplying by 11, 11 

0.278366 
Given principal 820. log. =1.301030 

Amount $38 nearly, 1.579396 

This result is derived from the Table on page 318. By coii« 
suiting a larger Table, we should find the amount $37.97. 

Ex. 2. What principal at 5 per cent, interest will amount to 
$66 in 13 years? 

Here we employ formula (2). 

l+r=1.05, • log. =0.021189 

Multiplying by n, 13 

Subtract 0.275457 

From log. A, 1.819544 

P=$35 nearly, 1.544087. 

Ex. 3. At what rate per cent, must $40 be put out at com 
pound interest, that it may amount to $57 in 9 years ? 

Here we employ formula (3). 

A=57, log. =1.755875 

P=40, log. =1.602060 

Dividing by w, 9)0.153815 

l+r=1.04 =0.017091 . 

Consequently, r=.04, or four per cent. 

How could this rnsult be obtained without the use of loga 
rithms ? 

Ex. 4. In what time will $50 amount to $90 at 5 per cent 
Here we employ formula (4). 

A =90, log. = 1 .954243 

P = 50, log. = 1.698970 

l+r=1.05, whose logarithm is 0.021189)0.255273. 

Dividing one logarithm by the other, we obtain 12, Ans. 

Ex. 5. What is the amount of $52 at 3 per cent. compoupH 
Uterest for 15 years? 

Ans. $81 
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Ex. 6. What principal at 6 per cent, compound interest wil 
amount to $101 in 4 years ? 

Ans. $80. 
Ex. 7. At what rate will $10 amount to $16 in 16 years? 

A^s. Three per cent 

Ex. 8. What will $300 amount to in 10 years at compound 
interest semi-annually, the yearly rate being 6 per cent. ? 

Ex. 9. In what time will a sum of money double at 6 per 
cenfTcompound interest ? 

Ans. 11.89 years. 

Ex. 10. In what time will a sum of money triple itself at 4 
per cent, compound interest? 

Ans. 28.01 years. 

(355.) The natural increase of population in a country may 
be computed in the same way as compound interest. Know- 
ing the population at two different dates, we compute the rate 
of increase by formula (3), and from this we may compute the 
population at any future time^on the supposition of a uniform 
rate of increase. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex. 1. The number of the inhabitants of the United States 
In 1790 was 3,900,000, and in 1840, 17,000,000. What was 
the average increase for every ten years ? 

Ans. 34 per cent. 
Ex. 2. Suppose the rate of increase to remain the same foi 
the next ten years, what would be the number of inhabitants 
in 1850? 

Ans. 22,800,000. 

Ex. 3. At the same rate, in what time would the number in 
1840 be doubled? 

Ans. 23.54 years, 

Ex. 4. At the same rate, what was the population in 1780^ 

Ans. 2,900,000, 

Ex. 5. At the same rate, in what time would the number in 
1 840 be tripled ? 

Ans. 37.31 years 
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FRACTIONS. 

Ex. 1. Reduce -t-> ^^i and -7,^2 to equivalent fractions hav- 
ing the least common denominator. 

. I6abc \bcdf Adeff 
■ 246V 246'V 246V 

Ex, 2. Reduce -j, — , and ^ to equivalent fractions having 

**» X X 

the least common denominator 

Ans. 

Ex. 3. Reduce rjy-^, wtt-^j^ and —7 to equivalent fractions 
having the least common denominator. 

66'c^q!' 66Vd ' 66'c3d' 

Ex. 4. Reduce —— and -^ to equivalent fractions hav- 

lly Ix—by ^ 

ing the least common denominator. 

Ans 

Ex. 5. Reduce —7-, :r— 7, -rT-r* and --^r? — ^ to equivalent frac- 

86 366 286' 46 ^ 

tions having the least common denominator. 

Ans. 

Ex. 6. Reduce - — -- and to equivalent fractions hav- 

1 —"• <DX 1 "p Oi3? 

ing the least common denominator. 

Ans, 

Ex. 7. Required the sum of , — , and 



x-\'7/-\-z x-\-y + z x-\-y-\-z 

Ans, 1. 

T7 o T> • J xi- r 5a?— 8y — 92: 4a7 + 9y — 3^ , 

£07. 8. Required the sum of , ~ , and 

^ • x—y-{-z X'-y'\-z 

15r— 6a?— 4y 
X'-y+z Ans. 
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Ex. 9. Required the sum of -^^ — - and 7nj — '-, 



£a?. 10. From -r subtract —r- 

3a— 26 96 



. 64g6-15a^-636^ 
^'^' 27a6-186^ ' 

JSa?. 11. From — — subtract -^. 

lly Ta?— 5y 

£a?. 12. From , , subtract unity. 

4a6 -^ 

n ,« TT -^ .1 r .• 7a— 96 5a— 76 . a' 
Ex. 13. Unite the fractions -7, — -7, -\ 



Ex. 14. Unite the fractions 



Ex. 15. Unite the fractions 



3a+26' 3a 4- 26' 3a + 26' 

. 3a— 26 

Am. -7. 

3a 4-26 

13a -296 76-2 1a 96— llg 

5(a -"6)"' 5(« - ^) ' S(a - 6) ' 

Ans 9. 

3a— 66 5a— 66 4a— 56 



a+6 ' a— 6 ' a+6 ' 



. •7a-86 . 

■\ J—. Ans. 

a—b 

Ex. 16. Unite the fractions — , 5-, 5-. 

np p^ mvr 

Ex. 17. Unite the fractions 7 , -. , 

a 4-0 a — o 

263-6^ 4- a^ 



+ 



a'^-62 



Ans. 1. 
3 



Ex. 18. Unite the fractions -, 4-^ ^, 4 ^ — = ^ 

y xy ^y 

4a?y 3 __ 2a:^y2 _ y\ 



x^y^ 



Ans. 3. 



Ex. 19. Unite the expressions , 4-- , — ^—-^ 

1 — X 14-^ 14"^ 

\-^X-\-Ol? 

-Er. 20. Unite the expressioTva -^^^^^—^^—$1^ 
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Ex. 21. Multiply ^^, by 32r»j/». 

Ex. 22. Multiply ,,^ , % 'i:r^-, by 9m*n. 

£. 23. Multiply ^^^^^^^^,^ q^ by aW. 

JBor. 24. Find the value of the expression 2 4 ^ 05 sah 

. 2m®n 

T.. , 1 , r.,_ 13(a-6) 5(r-5) 

£a:. 25. Find the value of the expression . _^ v X . /v 

, 21(p-g) 
^ 55(r-5)' 

E^. - 26. Find the value of the expression -— — x 

/2pr Snq 5rq\ 
\Amo 7 enoj 

Ex.27. Divide?!^ by J lai. 



2c 



Arts. ^ 

7pq 

Ex 28. Divide -— — by 5mn 

I6px 

Ex. 29. Divide ^^^^^""^ by 7(m-n). 
^. 30. Divide i£^^I^i^ by 5a. 

E.. 31. Divide 1^2^^ by 8x. 

24o»6V . HotV 

^. ., 14o*6'c . 35aW 
^' 33. Divide gg^^ by -^^^. ^^ 



Ea:. 32. Divide ^^^2^2^.2 ^y tiO"- 



^S'fSi 



15 
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Ex. 34. Divide gfe^ by ^|g=^, 

32(2; +y) -^ 1286(z+y) 

24 

35 



Ex. 35. Find the value of the fraction 



22a6c 



Arts. ^. 



Ea:. 36. Find the value of the fraction 3^P3L. 

Uab 

Spr 
520pVy^ 

Ex. 37. Find the value of the fraction ^ 

1 Spxy^ 

9mn^q 

EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE WITH ONE UNKNOWN QUAN- 
TITY. 

7x 3x 
Ex. I. Given 12:^ +307— 6 — ^=-i — 5f, to find the value of ar. 

Ans. ar=139-J^. 

Ex. 2. Given I ^-^-{.^^^=7 -^^ + 10^-^, to find the 

ox ox vx \2x 

value of X. 

JLTtS. X^^ 43 2* 

JSa?. 3. Given 2 =r-=l 7t~> to find the value of a:. 

7 14 

AtW. 07 = 4^. 
X X 

Ex. 4. Given 77i+-=n— »— t» to find the value of a*. 

a ^ b 

Arts ^__ i^-p-rn)ab 
„ ^ ^. 2r-3 4a?-9 8a?-27 16a?-81 9 , ^ , 

Ex, 5. Cjriven — ;rr— = :rr : TT^, tO find 

15 20 30 24 40* 

the value of x. 

Ans. x=6. 

ct^—b* 
Ex. 6 . Given a^ + a^b + ab^ + 6^ = , to find the value of x. 

X 

Ans. x-^a-^b, 
Ex. 7. Given -57 tt-^ 5 — =^b-V— >to find the value of a?. 
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SiT* 7j? 3i2? *7iT 

Ex. 8. Given — — tt^+^t — 7r= — 15» to find the value of x. 

5 10 4 b 

Ans, a?=663-. 

Ex, 9. Given ll^a:=— a?+66j— 5j:— 9^,tofindthevalueofa?. 

8 

Ans, x=3-^^, 

Sa-\-x 6 

Ex. 10. Given 5=-, to find the value of a?. 

X X 

3a -e 
Ans, x=: — - — . 
4 

Ex, 11. Given c=a'\ — -. to find the value of a:. 

Sa+x 

. a(m— 3c-f3fl) 
Ans, x= ', 

Ex, 12. Given -^ ^^ — =— 77;» to find the value of a?. 

3 6 42 

Ans, x=\. 
Ex, 13. Given (m— a:)(n— a:)=(p4-a:)(a7— 7), to find the val- 
ue of X, 

. mn+pq 

Ans, x= -— — . 

m + n'\-p — q 

g/p 22 

Ex, 14. Given 8a:— 28=(4a:+21) , to find the value of a:. 

Ans.x=7, 

DC cfx 

Ex. 15. Given x=a-\ — r+4-> to find the value of a?. 

a ae 

{ad+bc)e 



Ans, x= 



de—cf 



X dx 

Ex, 16. Given — 1 |-3a6=0, to find the value of a:. 

a c 

. ac( 1 — Sab) 

Ans, x= — ^^ = — '. 

c—ad 

*lfx — 6 X — — 5 X 

Ex. 17. Given --— 77^=^^ to find the value of a?. 

35 6a?— 101 5 

Ans, a?=ll. 

„ ^. 16a:+7 a?— 16 2a?+l ^ ^ , ^. . 

Ex. 18. Given — ^ — h = — g— , to find the value 

of a?. Ans, x=z 17. 

Ex. 19. Given -?^±12^-^±^=:\%-.:^x, \.o fevft. W^ ^^x^^ 

llx-— 12 40 
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7- o/^ /^ 907+4 , 4JC-19 5a?+32 lla?4-13 ^ ^ , 

jBo:. 20. Given- -rH — — = — -z =-: — , to find 

5a:— 48 51 17 51 

the value of x. Ans. a:=100. 

PROBLEMS INVOLVING EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE WITH 

ONE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 

Prob, 1. Said an old miser, For 50 years I have saved 200 
dollars annually ; and for many years, each of my four sons has 
saved annually the same sum, viz., the oldest for 27 years past, 
the second since 24 years, the third since 19, and the fourth 
since 1 6 years. How long since the savings of the four sons 
amounted in the aggregate to as much as those of the father ? 

Ans. 12 years. 

Prob. 2. From four towns, A, B, C, D, lying along the same 
road, four persons start in the stage-coach for the same place, 
E. The distance from A to B is 19 miles, from B to C 3 miles, 
and from C to D 5 miles. It subsequently appeared that the 
person who started from A paid as much fare as the three oth- 
er persons together ; and the fare per mile was the same for 
each. It is required to determine the distance from D to E. 

Ans. 7 miles. 

Prob. 3. Five towns. A, B, C, D, E, are situated along the 
same highway. The distance from A to B is 37 miles, from B 
to D 34, and from D to E 14 miles. A merchant at C, situ- 
ated between A and D, receives at one time 8 tons of goods 
from A, and 6 tons from B. At another time he receives 11 
tons from D, and 9 from E, and in the latter case he paid the 
same amount for freight as in the former, the rate of transporta- 
tion being the same in both cases. It is required to compute 
the distance from B to C. 

Ans. 15 miles. 

Prob. 4. If 20 quarts of water flow into a reservoir every 3 
minutes, after a certain time it will still lack 40 quarts of being 
full. But if 52 quarts flow into it every 5 minutes during the 
same period, 72 quarts of water will have overflown. What is 
the capacity of the reservoir, and how many quarts of water 
must flow into it every minute, in order that it may be just filled 
in the time before mentioned ? 

Ans. The capacity oi iVve te^etvovt \^ ^40 <\uarts, and 
8 quarts must, ^ovf VaVo '\\. cs^x^ TcLvKQ\fc. 
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Prob. 5. A mason, by working 10 hours daily, could com- 
plete in a week as much over 888 cubic feet of wall, as at pres- 
ent he completes less than 888 cubic feet, working only 8^ 
hours daily. How many cubic feet of wall does he now com- 
plete weekly ? 

Ans, 816 cubic feet. 

Prob. 6. After a certain time I have $670 to pay, and 4^ 
months later I have $980 to pay. I settle both bills at once, 
at 4| per cent, discount, for $1594.41. When did the first sum 
become due ? 

Ans, After 5J months. 

Prob. 7. A merchant gains 8 per cent, when he sells a hogs- 
head of oiJ at 36 dollars. How much per cent, does he gain or 
lose when he sells a hogshead at 32 dollars ? 

Ans. He loses 4 per cent. 

Prob. 8. A merchant loses 2^ per cent, when he sells a bag 
of coffee for 39 dollars. How much per cent, does he gain or 
lose when he sells a bag of coffee for 41^ dollars ? 

Ans. He gains 3| per cent. 

Prob. 9. A merchant owes $2007, to be paid after 5 months, 
$3395 after 7 months, and $6740 after 13 months. When 
should the entire sum of $12,142 be paid, so that neither party 
may sustain any loss ? 

Ans. After 10 months. 

Prob. 10. A merchant has three sums of money to pay, viz., 
$1013 after 3^ months, $431 four months later, and the third 
sum still four months later. How large is the third sum, sup- 
posing he could pay the three bills together in 6^ months with- 
out loss or gain ? T" 

Ans. $428. 

Prob. 11. A merchant has two kinds of tobacco ; the one cost 
40 cents per pound, the other 24 cents. He wishes to mix the 
two kinds together, so that he may sell it at 34 cents per pound 
without loss or gain. How much must he take of each sort in 
order to have 64 pounds of the mixture ? 

Ans. 40 pounds of the better sort, and 24 pounds of 
the poorer. 

Prob. 12. A vinegar dealer wishes to dilute his vinegar with 
water. At present he sells his viuegai ^X 6 dalWa. ^<Kt Vsss^g^ 
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head {IftQ quarts). How much water must he add to 29^ 
hogsheads in order to be able to sell the mixture at 4 cents per 
quart ? 

Ans. 7% hogsheads. 
Prob, 13. A metallic compound consists of 4 parts copper 
and 3 parts silver. How much copper must be added to 94^ 
pounds of the compound, in order that the proportions may be 
7 parts of copper to 2 parts of silver ? 

Ans. 87|^ pounds. 

Prob, 14. In 255 pounds of spirit of wine, water and pure al- 
cohol are combined by weight in the ratio of 2 to 3. How 
much water must be extracted by distillation, in order that the 
ratio of the water to the alcohol may be 3 to 17 by weight ? 

Ans, 75 pounds. 

Prob, 15. It is required to diminish each of the factors of the 
two unequal products, 52X45 and 66X37, by the same num- 
ber, so that the new products may be equal to each other." 
What is that number ? 

Ans, 17. 

Prob, 16. The square of a certain number is 1 188 greater than 
the square of a number smaller by 6 than the former. What 
is that number? 

Ans. 102. 

Prob, 17. I have a certain number of dollars in my posses- 
sion, which I undertook to arrange in the form of a square, and 
found that I wanted 25 dollars to complete the square ; but if 
I diminish each side of the square by 2, there remain 31 dollars 
over. How many dollars have I ? 

Ans. 200. 

Prob. 18. A vine-tiller has a rectangular garden, whose 
length is to its breadth as 7 to 5, which he wishes to plant with 
vines. If he sets the plants at a certain uniform distance from 
each other, he finds that he has 2832 plants remaining. But 
if he places them nearer together, so as to make 14 more on 
each longer side, and 10 more on each shorter side, he has only 
172 plants remaining. How many plants has he ? 

Ans. 14,172. 

Prob. 19. In the composition of a certain quantity of gun- 
'^der, the nitre was ten po\m.da moie \>aa2CL V«o >Jcv\i^^ ot the 
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whole ; the sulphur was four and a half pounds less than one 
sixth of the whole ; and the charcoal was two pounds less than 
one seventh of the nitre. How many pounds of gunpowder 
were there ? 

Ans. 69 pounds. 

Prob. 20. There are three numbers in the ratio of 3, 4, and 
5. Five times the first number, together with four times the 
second number, and three times the third number, make 690. 
What are the three numbers ? 

Ans. 45, 60, and 75. 

Prob. 21. Divide the number 165 into five such parts that 
the first increased by one, the second increased by two, the 
third diminished by three, the fourth multiplied by four, and the 
fifth divided by five, may all be equal. 

Ans. 19, 18, 23, 5, and 100. 

Prob. 22. A criminal, having escaped from prison, traveled 
ten hours before his escape was known. He was then pur- 
sued, so as to be gained upon three miles an hour. After his 
pursuers had traveled eight hours, they met an express going 
at the same rate as themselves, who met^the criminal two hours 
and twenty-four minutes before. In what time from the com- 
mencement of the pursuit will they overtake him ? 

Ans. 20 hours. 

Prob. 23. There is a wagon with a mechanical contrivance 
by which the difference of the number of revolutions of the 
wheels on a journey is noted. The circumference of the fore 
wheel is a feet, and of the hind wheel b feet- What is the dis- 
tance gone over when the fore wheel has made n revolutions 
more than the hind wheel ? 

Ans. r feet. 

b—a 

Prob. 24. A cistern can be filled by four pipes ; by the first 
in a hours, by the second in b hours, by the third in c hours, 
and by the fourth in d hours. In what time will the cistern be 
filled when the four pipes are opened at once ? 

abed , 

* abc'{-abd-\-acd+bcd 
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EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE WITH SEVERAL UNKNOWN 

QUANTITIES. 

Ex. 1. Given 5a?— 7y=20, ) , ^ j ,, i r ^ 

•^ _.. > to nnd the values of x and y. 
yo?—" 1 ly — ^^9 

A/i^. 37=11, y=5. 

Ex. 2. Given 17a7— 13y=144, > ^ /. , ^, , r j 

«r» . , ^ o/^rx c to find the values of a? and y. 
23a:+19y=890, > ^ 



1 11 

£a?. 3. Given -=m — , 

X y 

1 1 

-= — n, 
y a? 



i4.7is. 37=23, y=19. 



> to find the values of x and y . 



. 2 2 

A715. 37 = — ■_ — , y = 



m+n ^ m—n 



Ex. 4. Given ..^___ =6, ] 



t r» . r^-y ^ to find the values of a: and y. 
1237+97__ ^ 



15y 



Ex, 5. Given hv— ft=2a. 



^ 



^ 



to find the values of x 
and y. 



V — 6 
a? + a+=^^ =l+72a, 

il/w. x=na—a, y=a+b. 

Ex, 6. Given 1209^ =60^7 -f77y, > to find the values of 

2437— 35y = — 1 52^, > x and y . 

Ari5. 37=7f, y = 9f . 

^ ^ ^. 13 + 37 337— 8v , ^ 

£37.7. Given— y—+ — ^ =oo+y^dh 



11-37 437+8y-2 ^ . ^ 



to find the 
values of 
3? and y. 

Ans, 37=1, y=2. 

£.. 8. Given |^-fcI2=^+H2z:^,l ^ ^ ^ , 

6 3 6 3 ' I to find the values 



a?+5y 



+ 5 = 



2y+21 



3 



of 3? and y. 
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13 



. Ex. 9. Given ^ip^^ 

3 



19 



4a;— by 4-6' ! to find the values 
' of a? and y. 



6a?-5z/+4 3a?+2y+l'J 

Ans, x=7, y = 8« 

Ex, 10. Given x^-y'-a, > ^^ g^^ ^^^^ ^^l^^^g of a? and y. 

X —V =ftj ' 



4/15. a?= 



26 ' 



y=- 



a^V 



2b ' 



Ex. 11. 



Given x+2y 
3x-^^z 
dy + etz 



^*^') to find the values of x^y, 

57A 



= 94,^ ■ 



and z. 
Ans. a?=7, y=8, 2:=9. 



Ex. 12. Given 



a:— y + 2^: 
-x-^y + z 



^^^^0 to find the values of a?, 
_6^4,j y,andz. 

Ans.'x=9S7, y = 654, 2:=321. 



Er. 13. Given x—y+z 

10ia?-9iy+ll^ 



^' ^ to find the values of 
^^»^ 07, y, andz. 

Ayi5. a?=2, y=4, 2r=8. 



Eo:. 14. Given p+|+|=258, 



rr 1/ z to find the values of x, y, 

|+|+-=:304, y ^^d ^. 

?+y+r=296, 

An5.a7=315, y=630, 2r=945. 



9^5^7 



Ex. 15. Given -+-=«> 

X y 



14.1 = 6, \ to find the values of a?, y, and z. 

X z 

-4— =c, 
11 z 

2 2 2 



I 
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Ex, 16. Given — I =a, 

X y z 

111,. 

— +-=6, y 

X y z ' 

X y z 



to find the values of a:, y, 
and z. 



Ans, x= 



y= 



2 



y Z 



a+b' ^ a+c' 6-f-c' 



Ex, 17. Given 



12 



7i 



= 1, 



2x-{-Sy 3x-[-4:Z 

30 37 

3a7-|-4z"^5y-f-92:"~ ' 

222 '8 

= 5, 



> 



to find the values of 
x, y, and z. 



Qy+dz 2a? 4-32/ 

Ans,x=l, y=2, z=3. 

Ea:. 18. Given 2ar+5v— 7:2?=— 288, ) ^ , , 

5x_ y+3r= 227. *° ^"*^ *^^ 7^""' ^^ 
7X+65/+ z= 297,) ^.y.andz. 

Aras. a;=13, y=24, z=62. 
Ex. 19. Given ^+|+?i= 58, 

y+z+v =248, . 

i47W. a?=12, y=30, 2r=168, i; = 50. 

Ex. 20. Given a?+y+z+^+w=25, 

a?+y+2;+w+u=26, 
x+y+z+t+v = 27, 
x+y+t+u+v=2S, 

X+Z + t+U + V=:29, 

y+z+t+U']-v = SO, ^ 
Ans, 07=3, y=4, 2r=5, w=6, ^=7, u=8. 



to find the values of j?, y, 
z, and V, 



V 



to find the values of 
a7,y, z, f, I/, and v. 
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PROBI.EMS INVOLVING EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE WITH 

SEVERAL UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

Prob, 1. Two sums of money, which were put out at inter- 
est, the one at 5 per cent., the other at 4^ per cent., yielded in 
one year $284.40 interest. If the former sum had been put out 
at 4-y per cent., and the latter at 5 per cent., they would have 
yielded $4.50 less interest. What were the two sums of money ? 

Am. One was $3420, the other $2520. 

Pjob. 2. A wine-dealer has two kinds of wine. If he mixes 
9 quarts of the poorer with 7 quarts of the better, he can sell 
the mixture at 55 cents per quart i; but if he mixes 3 quarts of 
the poorer with 5 quarts of the better, he can sell the mixture 
at 58 cents per quart. What was the cost of a quart of each 
kind of wme ? 

Ans. 48 cents for the poorer, and 64 for the better. 

Prob, 3. A merchant sold two bales of goods for the sum of 
$987f , the first at a loss of 8| per cent , the second at a loss of 
11^ per cent If he had sold the first at a Ipss of 1 1^ per cent , 
and the second at a loss of 8f per cent , he would have received 
the sum of $992|. How much did each bale cost ? 

Arts. The first $455, the second $645. 

Prob, 4 Two messengers, A and B, from two towns distant 
57-j miles from each other, set out to meet each other. If A 
starts 5 1 hours earlier than B, they will meet in 6^ hours after 
B starts ; but if B starts 5f hours earlier than A, they will meet 
in 54 hours after A starts. How many miles does each travel 
in an hour ? 

Ans. A 3 miles, and B 3y miles. 

Prob, 5 A jeweler has two masses of gold of different de- 
grees of fineness. If he mixes 10 ounces of the one with 5 
ounces of the other, he obtains gold 1 1 carats fine ; but if he 
mixes 7^ ounces of the former with 1^ ounces of the latter, he 
obtains a mixture 10 carats fine. What was the fineness of 
each mass? 

Ans. The one 9 carats, the other 15 carats. 

Prob. 6. A farmer has a certain number of oxen, and proven- 
der for a certain number of days. If he sells 75 oxen, his prov- 
ender will last 20 days longer ; but, '\i Icve b\i^^ \00 xoa^^^ ^t^w^ 



•* 



^>^ 
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his provender will be exhausted 15 days sooner. How many 
oxen has he, and how many days will the provender last ? 

Arts. 300 oxen, and the provender will last 60 days. 

Prob. 7. A certain number of laborers remove a pile of stones 
in 6 hours from one place to another. If there had been 2 more 
laborers, and if each laborer had each time carried 4 pounds 
more, the pile would have been removed in 5 hours , but if there 
had been 3 less laborers, and if each laborer had each time car- 
ried 5 pounds less, it would have required 8 hours to remove 
the pile. How many laborers were there, and how much did 
each carry at one time ? 

Ans. There were 18 laborers, and each carried 50 pounds. 

Prob. 8. A heavy wagon requires a certain time to travel 
from A to B. A second wagon, which every 4 hours travels 5 
miles less than the first, requires 4 hours more than the first to 
go from A to B. A third Wagon, which every 3 hours travels 
8f miles more than the second, requires 7 hours less than the 
second to make the same journey. How far is A from B, and 
what time does each wagon require to travel this distance ? 
Ans. From A to B is 60 miles ; the first wagon requires 
12 hours, the second 16, and the third 9 hours. 

Prob. 9. I have two equal sums to pay, one after 9, and the 
other after 15 months. If I settle them both at once, at the 
same rate of discount, I must pay for the first sum $1208, and 
for the second $1160. How much was each sum, and at what 
per cent, was the discount reckoned ? 

Ans, $1280, and the discount was 7^ per cent. 

Prob. 10. A small square lies with on6 angle in the angle of a 
larger square. The excess of the side of the larger square above 
that of the smaller is 118 feet ; the excess of the s'quare itself 
IS 26,432 square feet. What arc the contents of each of the 
two squares^ 

Ans. The one 29,241, the other 2809 square feet. 

Prob. 11. It is required to find two numbers whose sum, dif- 
ference, and product are in the ratio of the numbers 5, 1, and 18. 

Ans. 9 and 6. 

Prob. 12. Two numbers are in the ratio of 7 to 3, and their 
difference is to their product as 1 to 21 . What are the numbers ? 
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Prob. 13. Three towns, A, B, and C, lie at the angles of a 
triangle. From A by B to C is 164 miles ; from B by C to A 
is 194 miles; and from C by A to B is 178 miles. How far 
are A, B, and C from each other ? 

Ans. From A to B 74 miles, from B to C 90, and from C to 
A 104 miles. 

Prob. 14. It is required to divide the number 96 into three 
parts such that if we divide the first by the second, the quotient 
shall be 2 with 3 for a remainder ; but if we divide the second 
by the third, the quotient shall be 4 with 5 for a remainder. 
What are the three parts ? 

Ans, 61, 29, and 6. 

Prob, 15. A father says to his two sons, of whom one was 
4 years older than the other. In two years my age will be double 
the sum of your ages ; but 6 years ago, my age was 6 times the 
sum of your ages. How old was the father and each of the 
sons? 

Ans, The father was 42, one son 11, and the other 
7 years old. 

Prob, 16. Three boys are playing with marbles. Said A to 
B, tjrive me 5 marbles, and I shall have twice as many as you 
will have left. Said B to C, Give me 13 marbles, and I shall 
have three times as many as you will have left. Said C to A, 
Give me 3 marbles, and I shall have six times as many as you 
will have left. How many marbles had each boy ? 

Ans. A had 7, B 11, and C 21 marbles. 

Pi'ob, 17. It is required to divide the number 232 into three 
parts such that, if to the first we add half the sum of the oth- 
er two, to the second we add one third the sum of the other 
two, and to the third we add one fourth the sum of the other 
two, the three results thus obtained shall be equal. What are 
the parts ? 

Ans, The first 40, the second 88, and the third 104. 

Prob, 18. Four towns. A, B, C, and D, ^re situated at the 
angles of a quadrilateral figure. When I travel from A by B 
and C to D, I pay $6.10 passage-money ; when I travel from 
A by D and C to B, I pay $5.50. From A by B to C, I pay 
the same as from A by C to C ; but from B by A to D, I pay 
40 cents less than from B by C to D. N^YvaX. ^x^ ^^ ^\^\'«sis:» 
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of the four towns from each other, supposing I paid in each case 
10 cents per mile^ 

Ans. From A to B 21, from B to C 17, from C to D 23, 
and from D to A 15 miles. 

Prob. 19. Four players, A, B, C, and D, play four games at 
cards. At the first game A, B, and C win, and each of them 
doubles his money ; at the second game A, B, and D win, each 
of them doubling the money he had at the commencement of 
that game;. at the third game A, C, and D win; and at the 
fourth game B, C, and D win ; and at each game each winner 
won as much money as he had at the commencement of that 
game. They now count their money, and find that each has 
$64. How much had each before commencing play ? 

Ans, A had $20, B had $36, C had $68, and D had $132. 

Pi'ob. 20. Each of seven baskets contains a certain number 
of apples. I transfer from the first basket to each of the other 
six, as many apples as it previously contained ; I next transfer 
from the second basket to each of the other six, as many apples 
as it previously contained, and so on to the last basket, when 
it appeared that each basket contained the same number of ap- 
ples, viz., 128. How many apples did each basket contain be- 
fore the distribution ? 

Ans. The first 449, the second 225, the third 113, the 
fourth 57, the fifth 29, the sixth 15, and the seventh 
8 apples. 

Prob. 21. Find three numbers such that if six be subtracted 
from the first and second, the remainders will be in the ratio 
of 2 : 3 ; if thirty be added to the first and third, the sums will 
be in the ratio of 3 : 4 ; but if ten be subtracted from the sec- 
ond and third, the remainders will be as 4 : 5. 

Ans, 30, 42, 50. 

Prob. 22 A and B engage to reap a field of wheat in twelve 
days. The times in which they could severally reap an acre 
are as 2 : 3. After some days, finding themselves unable to 
finish it in the stipulated time, they call in C to help them, 
whose rate of working was such that, if he had wrought with 
them from the beginning, it would have been finished in nine 
dajrs. Also, the tinaes in wYvicYiYie coxAdiYvaN^x^^.^^^^'ei^^^ 
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with A alone, and with B alone, are' in the ratio of 7 : 8. 

When was C called in ? 

Ans, After six days. 

Proh, 23. A laborer is engaged for n days, on condition that 
he receives p pence for every day he works, and pays q pence 
for every day he is idle. At the end of the time he receives 
a pence. How many days did he work, and how many was 
he idle ? 

Ans. He worked — , and was idle — days. 

p-\-q p-\-q 

Prob, 24. A merchant has two casks, each containing a cer- 
tain quantity of wine. In order to have an equal quantity in 
each, he pours out of the first cask into the second as much as 
the second contained at first ; then he pours from the second 
into the first as much as was left in the first ; and then, again, 
from the first into the second as much as was left in the sec- 
ond, when there are found to be a gallons in each cask. How 
many gallons did each cask contain at first ? 

. 11a 1 5a 
Ans, and — -. 

8 8 

EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGREE WITH ONE UNKNOWN 

QUANTITY. 
A. — INCOMPLETE EQUATIONS OP THE SECOND DEGREE. 

Ex. 1. Given — H —=-z, to find the values of a?. 

07+2 a:— 2 3 

Ans. x= ±14. 



Ex, 2. Giveny^^+49--\/3~"^^=''^»^^fi^^^^^^''^^^^^^f^* 

Ans. a?=:±|-. 

4 

Ex. 3. Given x+ V^— 17= ^;x^=t^' ^o fi^d ^^^ values of a:. 

Ans. a?=±4^. 

,2 



a'^-\-a 



Ex. 4. Given x+ y/a+x^= — ; » , to find the values oi x, 

2y a+or 

Ans. x=z ±:\{a—\). 

Ex. 5. Given\/-^-+w^— 3=771+1 — \/-^ — 2, to find the 
yalues of x. 
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Ex. 6. GivenY/^+29-y/^-34=7, to find the val- 

ues of X, 

Ans, x=±4:. 

1 1 ^3 

Ex, 7. Given •;; ., .. — " , ^ =-^, to find the val- 

1 — yl— ar l + yl— ar^ or 

ues of a?. 

An5. x=dt^. 

Ex. 8. Given 27(7-a:)2-43 = 77-3(7~a?)^ to find the val- 
ues of a?. 

Remark. Put l—x=y; first find the value of y, and thence the value of x. 

Ans. x—b or 9. 

Q— 's/ C? 01^ 

Ex. 9. Given =b, to find the values of a?. 

1+0 

Ex. 10. Given = , to find the values of a?. 

ajldbbf 

Eo:. 1 1 . Given V^^+^+i^^^. A to find the values of ^. 

yx yx V b 

Ans. x=zt2'\/ab—b^. 



Ex. 12. Given — — = — ^ , to find the values 

l + -v/l+^ 1 — -v/1— 0? 
of a?. 

ilns. a:= ±^-y/3. 

B. — COMPLETE EQUATIONS OP THE SECOND DEGREE. 

Ex. 13. Given 557a: = 580 l:|+8a?^ to find the values of a?. 

Ans. 07=561- or 12|. 

Ex. 14. Given (7a?)^— 7a:=l, to find the values of a?. 

Ans. a?=0.2311477 or -0.0882905. 

Ex. 15. Given 12a:2=:2H-:|a:, to find the values of a?. 

Ans. x= 1^ or — l-^, 
Ex. 16. Given 57a?- 18a?2+ 145=0, ^^ fjn^ the values of a?. 

Ans. a?=4|- or — 1|-. 

Ex. 17. Given :r-5r-=2, to find the values of a?. 

X 2ar 
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Ex, 18. Given a^—{a+b)x+ab=Oy to* find the values ot x. 

Ans, x=a or b, 

Ex. 19. Given (So?— 25)(7a:+29)=0, to find the values ot x. 

Ans. x=8^ or — 4y. 

/p I /p 3 2 

JSa?. 20. Given -=—-, to find the values of a?. 

X — 76 X — 4 O 

Ans. x=5 or 1. 

Ea..21. Given ^-^-^^-^=^g—^, to find the val- 

ues of X. 

Ans. x=S or —2]^ 

X CL-^X 5 

Ex. 22. Given — ; — \-- =-, to find the values of a?. 

a+x X 2 

Ans, x—a or —2a. 

Ex, 23. Given 3a: — r-=2 — ,, ~" * , to find the values 

2a?— 1 9—207 

of a:. 

Ans. a7=ll^ or 4. 

Ex. 24. Given - = -, to find the values of a:. 

X a7+l a7+2 

Ans. a7=4 or —If. 

Ex. 25. Given ^, . H ~"^ =24, to find the values 

i 21 — y a? ya? 

[ of a:. 

I 

Ans. a:=49 or 196. 

jBa?. 26. Given y^a7+y'a7=20, to find the values of a?. 

Ans. a?=(+4)*=256 or (-5)*=625. 

Ex. 27. Given — ■ ■ ' — =- ^. . , to find 

a-^x a—x 3a— 4o4-a7 

the values of x. 

o 2a2 
Ans. a: = —3a or 3a — r-. 

o 

Ex. 28. Given i-— = r, to find the values of a:. 

b-\-x a-\-x a—b 



Ex. 29. Given y ax-tx __^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ values of a*. 
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Ex, 30. Given a7*--4a7^+7aj^— 6a?=18, to find the values of a? 
by a quadratic equation. 

Ans. x=S or —1. 



PROBLEMS INVOLVING EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGREE WITH 

ONE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 

Prob, 1 . It is required to find three numbers which are in the 
ratio of ^, ^, and -^, and the sum of whose squares is 10,309. 

Ans, 78, 52, 39. 

Prob, 2. A gentleman buys a certain number of pounds of 
salt, four times as much sugar, and eight times as much coffee, 
and for each pound of the three articles he paid as many cents 
as he bought pounds of that article. For the whole he paid 
$3.24. How many pounds of coffee did he buy ? 

Ans, 16 pounds. 

Prob, 3. A rectangular garden was 37 feet broad and 259 feet 
long. Its breadth was increased by a certain number of feet, 
and its length diminished by seven times that number, by which 
means its area was diminished 63 square feet. By how many 
feet was the breadth increased ? 

Ans, 3 feet. ^ 

Prob, 4. A fruit-dealer receives an order to buy 18 melons, 
provided they can be bought at 18 cents apiece; but if they 
should be dearer or cheaper than 18 cents, he is to buy as many 
less or more than 18, as each costs more or less than 18 cents. 
He paid in all $3.15. How many melons did he buy ? 

Ans, Either 15 or 21. 

Prob. 5 Required the solution of the preceding problem, if 
we represent the number of melons ordered by a, and the num- 
ber of cents paid by 6. 



Ans. Either a—y/d^-^b or a-^^/cl^^b, 

Prob. 6. A square vineyard, in which the vines are set in 
squares so as to be uniformly four feet apart, is to be replanted 
so that the vines may be uniformly 3^ feet apart. Supposing 
8640 more vines are required for this change, what must be the 
length of each side of the vineyard ? 

Ans. 672 feet. 
Frob. 7. A glass mirroT, 3^ *mc\vea \i\^ ^\A^^ vadaea wide, 



I 
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is to be set in a frame pf uniform breadth, such that the surface 
of the frame shall be just equal to that of the glass. What 
must be the breadth of the frame ? 

Ans. 5^ inches. 

Prob, 8. Required the solution of the preceding problem, if 
we represent the height of the mirror by a and its breadth by 6, 
and it is required that the surface of the frame shall be p times 
that of the mirror. /x 

^^^ V(a+/>)^4-4a6p-(a+6V 

4 

Prob. 9. Sixty pounds of a certain quality of sugar cost $2.40 
less than sixty pounds of another quality. If I buy sugar of 
each quality to the amount of $5.04, 1 obtain of the first kind 
8 pounds more than of the second. What was the price of a 
pound of each kind ? 

Ans, One 14 cents, the other 18 cents. 

Probs 10. A gentleman bought a horse for a certain sum. 
He afterward sold him for $144, and gained as much per cent 
as the horse cost him. How much did he pay for the horse ? 

Ans. 80 dollars. 

Prob, 11. A merchant buys a certain number of barrels of 

flour for $216. At another time he expended the same sum of 

money for flour, but obtained three barrels less, the price of 

1^1 flour having risen one dollar per barrel. How many barrels 

U| did he buy in the first case ? 

Ans, 27 barrels. 

Prob. 12. A and B contribute together $3400 in trade, A for 
it'l 12 and B for 16 months. In the distribution, A received $2070, 
\Bt§ capital and profits, and B received $1920. What was each 
one's capital ? 

Ans, A contributed $1800, and B $1600.* 

e' Prob, 13. A reservoir can be filled by two pipes, and by one 
t^l two hours sooner than by the other. By both pipes together it 
can be filled in 1|- hours. In how many hours can the reser- 
faj voir be filled by each pipe separately ? 

Ans. By one in 3, and the other in 5 hours. 

Prob. 14.. A wall was completed in 5^^ days by two masons, 
-one of whom commenced work 1^ days \aXet \)aa». N^^ ^^^^. 
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In order to complete the wall alone, the first would have re- 
quired 3 days less than the second. In how many days could 
each alone complete the wall ? 

Ans. The first in 8, the second in 11 days. 

Prob. 15. A courier goes from a place, A, to a place, B, in 
14 hours. At the same time, another courier starts for B from 
a place' 10 miles further distant, and expects to reach B at the 
same time with the first, by gaining half an hour in every 20 
miles. What is the distance from A to B ? 

Ans. 70 miles. 

Prob. 16. From two towns, A and B, which are 104 oniles 
distant from each other, two wagons start at the same time, 
and meet after 10^ hours. One requires for every 8 miles, a 
quarter of an hour more than the other. How much time does 
each require to travel one mile ? 

Ans, The one ^, the other -^ of an hour. 

Prob. 17. Two messengers start at the same time from two 
towns, A and B, the first toward B, the other toward A, and, 
upon meeting, it appeared that the first had traveled 12 miles 
more than the second j also, that if each should continue on at 
his former rate, the first would arrive at B m 9 hours, and the 
latter at A in 16 hours. What is the distance from A to B ? 

Ans. 84 miles. 

Prob, 18. Two messengers start from the two towns, A and 
B, to travel toward each other, but one started two hours ear- 
lier than the other. They meet each other 2-nf hours after the 
starting of the second messenger, and they reach the towns A 
and B at the same instant. In how many hours did each mes- 
senger perform the journey ? 

Ans. The one in 7, the other in 5 hours. 

•Prob. 19. Two travelers start from two towns, A and B, 
whose distance from each^other is 910 miles, and travel uni- 
formly toward e'ach other. If the first starts 56 hours before 
the second, they will meet half way between A and B. If both 
start at the same instant, at the end of 20 hours they will still 
be 550 mile» from each other. How many hours does each 
traveler require to accomplish the distance from A to B ? 
"^ Ans. One 182 hours, the othei^ 70 hours. 

JProb. 20. A grocer has a cask coiA.iYDLYft%^^ %^^xi& oC bran* 
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dy, from which he draws off a certain quantity into another 
cask of equal size, and, having filled the last with water, the 
first cask was filled with the mixture. It now appears that if 
6| gallons of the mixture are drawn off from the first into the 
second cask, there will be equal quantities of brandy in each. 
Required the quantity of brandy first drawn oflf. 

Ans, 10 gallons. 
Prob. 21. Two merchants sold the same kind of cloth. The 
second sold three yards more of it than the first, and together 
they received $35. The first said to the second, I should have 
received $24 for your cloth ; the other replied, I should have 
received $12^ for yours. How many yards did each of them 
sell? 

Ans, The first merchant 5 or 15 yards, the second mer- 
chant 8 or 18 yards. 

Prob, 22. A arid B traveled on the same road, and at the 
same rate, from Cumberland to Baltimore. At the 50th mile- 
stone from Baltimore A overtook a drove of geese, which were 
proceeding at the rate of three miles in two hours, and two 
hours afterward met a wagon, which was moving at the rate 
of nine miles in four hours. B overtook the same drove of 
geese at the 45th milestone, and met the same wagon 40 min- 
utes before he came to the 31st milestone. Where was B 
when A reached Baltimore ? 

Ans. 25 miles from Baltimore. 

EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGREE WITH SEVERAL UNKNOWN 

QUANTITIES. 

Ex.\. Given (13a:)^+ 2y^= 177, ) to find the values of x 

(2t/)^- 130^2= 3,) andy. 

Ans, a7=dbl, y=±2. 

Ex. 2. Given ar^+y^;a:^— y^::25 :7, ) to find the values of 

a?y=48, > x and y. 

Ans. x= ±8, y= ±6. 

Ex. 3. Given 2(a?+4)^— 5(y— 7)^= 75, > to find the values 

7(a?+4)^+ 15(y-7)2= 1075, > of a: and y. 

Remark. Fat jr+i^z, and y— 7=v. First determino z and v, and thence 
X and jf. 
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Ex. 4. Given {x+yf—2x^ = 49, ) to find the values of x 

Sx^+^x+yf=S72, > and y. 

Ans, a:=db4, ^=±5 or ±13. 

Ex. 5. Given — | — = --, 

X u o I 

,^-^^ , Mo find the values of a? and y. 
10 __ I ^ 

xy ""18' J 

Ans. 07=6 or 30, y=30 or 6. 

Ex. d. Given (7+a?X6+y) = 80, ) to find the values of a? 

x+y = 5, > and y. 

JRemark. Put 7+x=2, 6+^=». 

Ans. a?=l or 3, y = 4 or 2. 

Ej:. 7. Given a?2+y2 = 10000, )^ ^ j *u i r j 

, « / c to nnd the values of x and y, 
X +y = 124, > ^ 

Ans. 07=96 or 28, y=2& or 96. 

Ex. 8. Given 12 : a: :: v : 3, ) ^ ^ , ^, , r i 

/ _c. \ to find the values oi x and y. 

Ans. x—9 or 4, y=4 or 9. 

Ex. 9. Given (3^+4y)(7a:-2y)+3a7+4y=44, ) to find the 

(3a:+4y)(7a7--2y)— 7a7+2y=30, > values of a? 
and y. Ans. x=l or l^V* y=2 or — iV- 

Ex. 10. Given — a?H6j?y— 9y2+4^— 12y= 4, ) to fiiid the 

J7^ — 2a:y + 3y^ — 4a7 + 5y = 53, ) values of x 
and y. Ans. a?=ll or —7^, y = 3 or —3^. 

Ex. 11. Given 2(a?^+y^)(a7+y) =15^y, > to find the values 

4(j?*— y*X^— y^)=45a^y^ > of a? and y. 

Ans. x=2 or 1, y = l or 2. 

Ex.12. Given (a?^— y^)(j?— y) = 16a7y, ) to find the values 

(a?*— y*)(a?^— y^) = 640x2y^ > of a? and y. 

Ans. 07=9 or 3, y = 3 or 9. 

£07. 13. Given o7(o7+y+^) = 27, ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^j^^^ ^^ ^^ 

yo7+y+^=18,^ andz. 

Ans. 07=3, y=2, 2:=4. 
Ex. 14. Given 07y=z, ^ 

^ "~ ' > to find the values of a?, y, 2:, and v. 
xv=a, 

yv=bXf J 
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15. Given a7yz= 105, 

xyv = l35, (^ to find the values ot a?, y, Zy 

and V. 



xzv=lS9, 
yzv = 3l5y 



> 



Ans, x=3, y=5, 2r=7, t;=9. 



a?* 



to find the values of x 



= 14.1 ^"'^i'- 



16. Given ar>+— +3/^=84, 

a? + — hy 

y 

i4n5. 37=4, y = 2 or 8. 

17. Given -y/y—y/a—x =-y/y— a:, )to find the val- 

2'v/y— a?+2-v/a-a?=5v^a— a:, ) uesofirandy. 

A/w. a?=|a, y=fa. 

18. Given a?^ +xy^=ay^ > * /: j *u i r j 

o •» 7 5" to find the values of a: and y. 

xy+ y'^=ox,y ^ 

^ h/Wh ^ /VW 

Ans. a?= Y -— -r, y= V — TT- 

19. Given •\/5'v/a7+5'v/y+ Va?+'/y= 10, ) to find the 

V^ _l_ ^/y^ = 275, ) values of x 

Ans, a?=9, y=4. 

20. Given (ar^+y^>?y= 13090, ) to find the values of x 

x+y = 18, > and y. 

Ans, a7=7 or 11, y=ll or 7. 

21. Given 5(ar^+y^)4-4a?y =356, > to find the values of 

x^+y^+X'\-y=. 62, y a? and y. 

Ans. a?=4, y=6. 

22. Given (a?2+y^)a:y= 300, > to find the values of x 

x*+y^ =337, i andy. 

Ans. a?=4, y=3. 

23. Given (a:2 4.y2Xa73+y3)=455, } to find the values of 

a7 + y = 5, > a: and y. 

Ans. a?=3, y=2. 

24! Given ^l±^y±i^'= 14,1 



a?H-y 



to find the values of x 



x^-^xy+y^ _^^ I andy. 



X'-y 
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Ex. 25. Given {x^—xy+y^){x^+y^) = 91, > to find the 

{a^'-'xy+y^){a^+xy+y^)=l33, S values of a? 
and y. 

Arts. x=2 or —3, y = 3 or —2. 

Ex. 26. Given {x+yyvy = 30, ) to find the values of x 

Ans. x=2, y=3. 

/ x—xi 12 ^ 
Ex. 27. Given x—y-\-\/ — -^= — ; — , ( to find the values 

V x+y x+y ( r 1 

2.9 ^ ^ \ of a: and y. 
ar+y^=41, / ^ 

Ans. a?=5, y=4. 

Ex. 28. Given (a:+y)^+a7+y=30, > to find the values of a? 

a?— y= 1, J and y. 

Atw. a?=2, y=l. 

Ex. 29. Given (a: +y ){oc y +1)= ISa^y, ) to find the val- 

(a?^4-y^)(a7^y^ + l) = 208a^y^ > uesofa7andy. 

Ans. a7=2db V3, y=7rb4V3. 

P^lOBLEMS INVOLVING EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGREE WITH 

SEVERAL UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

Prob. 1 . If I increase the numerator of a certain fraction by 
2, and diminish the denominator by 2, I obtain the reciprocal 
of the first fraction ; also, if I diminish the numerator by 2, and 
increase the denominator by 2, the resulting fraction, increased 
by 1^, is equal to the reciprocal of the first fraction. What 
is the fraction ? 

Ans. y. 

Prob. 2. It is required to divide the number 102 into three 
parts, such that the product of the first and third shall be equal 
to 102 times the second part, and the third part shall be H 
times the first. 

Ans. The first part is 34, the second 17, and the third 51. 

Prob. 3. A certain number consists of two digits. If I in- 
vert the digits, and multiply this new number by the first, I ob- 
tain for a product 5092 ; but if I divide the first digit by the 
second, I obtain I for a quotient with 1 for a remainder. What 
28 the number ? 
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Prob, 4. The fore wheel of a carriage makes 165 more rev- 
olutions than the hind wheel in going 5775 feet ; but if the cir- 
cumference of each wheel be increased 2^ feet, the fore wheel 
will make only 112 revolutions more than the hind wheel in 
the same space. Required the circumference of each wheel. 
Ans. The fore wheel 10 feet, the hind wheel 14 feet. 

Prob, 5, A piece of cloth, by being wet in water, shrinks one 
eighth in its length and one sixteenth in its breadth. If the 
perimeter of the piece is diminished ^\ feet, and the surface 5f 
square feet, by wetting, what were the length and breadth of the 
piece ? 

Ans, 16 feet long and 2 feet wide. 

Prob, 6. A certain number of laborers in 8 hours transport a 
pile of stones from one place to another. If there were 8 more 
laborers, and if each carried each time 5 pounds less, the pile 
would be removed in 7 hours ; but if there wxre 8 less labor- 
ers, and if each carried each time 1 1 pounds more, it would re- 
quire 9 hours to remove the pile. How many laborers were 
there employed, and how many pounds did each carry ? 

Ans. 28 laborers, and each carried 45 pounds ; or 36 la- 
borers, and each carried 77 pounds. 

Prob, 7. A certain capital yields yearly $123^ interest; a 
second capital, $700 larger, and loaned at \ per cent, less, 
yields yearly $11^ more interest than the first. How large was 
the first capital, and at what per cent, was it loaned ? 

Ans, The capitztl was $3800, loaned at ^\ per cent. 

Prob, 8. A reservoir half filled with water has two pipes, by 
one of which it can be filled in a certain time, and by the other 
it can be emptied in a different time. If both pipes are left open 
for 12 hours, the reservoir will be emptied ; but if both pipes are 
made smaller, so that the first requires one hour longer for fill- 
ing, and the other an hour longer for emptying, when both pipes 
are open, the reservoir will be emptied in I5| hours. In what 
time would the empty reservoir be filled by the first pipe alone, 
and in what time would the full reservoir be emptied by the 
second pipe alone ? 

Ans, By the first pipe it would be filled in 8 hours, and by 
the second pipe it would be emptied in 6 hours. 

Prob. 9. A rectangular lot is 119 iee\,\oxv^ vv?cAl \S^ \a^\.\sv3ra^ 

16 
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How much must be added to the breadth, and how much taken 
from the length, in order that the perimeter may he increased 
by 24 feet, and the contents of the lot remain the same ? 
Ans. The length must be diminished 102 feet, and the 
breadth increased 114 feet. 

Prob, 10. There are two numbers such that their sum and 

product together amount to 47 ; also, the sum of their squares 

exceeds the sura of the numbers themselves, by 62. What are, 

the numbers ? 

Ans. 5 and 7. 

Prob. 11. The sum of two numbers is a, and the sum of their 
reciprocals is 6. Required the numbers. 



, a . /a^ a 

Ans. -±\/-r— T. 
2 V 4 6 



Prob. 12. A and B engage to reap a field for $24 ; and as A 
alone could reap it in nine days, they promise to complete it in 
five days. They found, however, that they were obliged to 
caiU in C to assist them for the last two days, in consequence 
of which B received one dollar less than he otherwise would 
have done. In what time could B or C alone reap the field? 

Ans. B m 15 and C m 18 days. 

Prob. 13. The sum of the cubes of two numbers is 35, and 
the sum of their ninth powers is 20,195. Required the numbers. 

Ans. 2 and 3. 

Prob. 14- There are two numbers whose product is 300 ; and 
the difference of their cubes is thirty-seven times the cube of 
their difference. What are the numbers ? 

Ans. 20 and 15. 

Prob. 15. A merchant had $26,000, which he divided into two 
parts, and placed them at interest in such a manner that the in- 
comes from them were equal. If he had put out the first por- 
tion at the same rate as the second, he would have drawn for 
this part $720 interest ; and if he had placed the second out at 
the same rate as the first, he would have drawn for it $980 in- 
terest. What were the two rates of interest ? 

Ans. 6 per cent, for the larger sum, and 7 for the smaller. 

f'rod. 16. A miner bought two cubical masses of ore for $820. 
lach ot them cost as many AoWaia ^et cviSavt Vi^V •^'fc ^^£^^ 
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were feet in a side of the other ; and the base of the greater 
contained a square yard more than the base of the less. What 
was the price of each ? 

Ans. 500 and 320 dollars. 

Prob. 17. A gentleman bought a rectangular lot of land at 
the rate of ten dollars for every foot in the perimeter. If the 
same quantity had been in a square form, and he had bought it 
at the same rate, it would have cost him $330 less ; but if he 
had bought a square piece of the same perimeter, he would have 
had 12^ rods more. What were the dimensions of the lot ? 

Ans. 9 by 16 rods. 

Prob 18. A and B put out at interest sums amounting to 
$2400- A's rate of interest was one per cent, more than B's; 
his yearly interest was five sixths of B's ; and at the end of ten 
years his principal and simple interest amounted to five sev- 
enths of B's. What sum was put at interest by each, and at 
what rate ? 

Ans. A $960 at 5 per cent., B $1440 at 4 per cent. 

Prob. 19. A person bought a quantity of cloth of two sorts 
for $63. For every yard of the best piece he gave as many 
dollars as he had yards in all ; and for every yard of the poor- 
er, as many dollars as there were yards of the better piece more 
than of the poorer. Also, the whole cost of the best piece was 
six times that of the poorer. How many yards had he of each ? 

Ans. 6 yards of the better and 3 of the poorer. 

Prob. 20. A commences a piece of work alone, and labors 
for two thirds of the time that B would have required to per- 
form the entire work. B then completes the job. Had both 
labored together, it would have been completed two days soon- 
er, and A would have performed only half what he left for B. 
Required the time in which they would have performed the 
work separately. 

Ans. A in 6 days and B in 3 days. 
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PROGRESSIONS. 

Ex. 1. What is the sum of the natural series of numbers 
1, 2, 3, etc., up to 1000? 

Ans, 500,500. 

Ex. 2. What is the sum of an arithmetical progression whose 
first term is 6, the last term 2833, and the number of terms 38? 

Ans. 53,941. 

Ex. 3. What is the first term and the sum of the terms of an 
arithmetical progression, when the last term is 24, the common 
difference y, and the number of terms 22 ? 

Ans. First term 9, and sum of terms 363. 

Ex. 4. Required the number and the sum of the terms of an 
arithmetical progression, when the first term is — |^, the com- 
mon difference — |^, and the last term — 21f . 

Ans. Number of terms 25, and sum of terms —281^. 

Ex. 5. The first term of an arithmetical progression is 5, the 
last term 23, and the sum of the terms 392. What is the com- 
mon difference and the number of terms ? 

Ans. Common difference f, and number of terms 28. 

Ex. 6. Between 7 and 13 it is required to interpolate 8 terms 
which shall form an arithmetical progression. 

Ans. 7f, 81 9, 9|, 10^, 11, llf, 121. 

Ex. 7. In an arithmetical progression, the sum of the 19th, 
the 43d, and the 57th terms is 827 ; the sum of the 27th, the 
58th, the 69th, and the 73d terms is 1581. What is the first 
term and the common difference ? 

Ans. The first term is 5, and the common difference 7. 

Ex. 8. In boring an artesian well 500 feet deep, $3.24 is paid 
for the first foot, and 5 cents more for each subsequent foot. 
How much was paid for the last foot, and how much for the 
whole well ? 

Ans. For the last foot $28.19, and for the entire well 
$7857^. 

Ex. 9. According to natural philosophy, a body falling in a 
vacuum describes in the fitst secotvd oi! \ts fall 16^^^ feet, and 
in each succeeding second 3^^ iee\ tcvox^ X^cv-axv \w \^^ ^^^^s^^ 
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immediately preceding. If a body has fallen 20 seconds, how 
many feet will it fall in the last second, and how many in the 
whole time ? 

Ans, 627^ feet in the last second, and 6433^ feet in the 
whole time. 

Ex, 10. A number consisting of three digits, which are in 
arithmetical progression, being divided by the sum of its digits, 
gives a quotient 26 ; and if 198 be added to it, the digits will 
be inverted. Required the number. 

Am. 234. 

Ex, 1 1 . A and B, 1 65 miles distant from each other, set out 
with a design to meet. A travels 1 mile the first day, 2 the 
second, 3 the third, and so on. B travels 20 miles the first 
day, 18 the second, 16 the third, and so on. In how many 
days will they meet ? 

Ans 10 or 33 days. 

Ex, 12. A ship, with a crew of 175 men, set sail with a sup- 
ply of water sufficient to last to the end of the voyage ; but in 
30 days the scurvy made its appearance, and carried oflf three 
men every day; and at the same time a storm arose which 
protracted the voyage three weeks. They were, however, 
just enabled to arrive in port without any diminution m each 
man's daily allowance of water. Required the time of the 
passage, and the number of men alive when the vessel reached 
the harbor. 

Ans. The voyage lasted 79 days, and the number of men 
alive was 28. 

Ex. 13. The number of deaths in a besieged garrison amount- 
ed to 6 daily ; and, allowing for this diminution, their stock of 
provisions was sufficient to last 8 daysc But on the evening 
of the sixth day 100 men were killed in a sally, and afterward 
the mortality increased to 10 daily. Supposing the stock of 
provisions unconsumed at the end of the sixth day to support 6 
men for 61 days, it is required to find how long it would sup- 
port the garrison, and the number of men alive when the pro- 
visions were exhausted. 

Ans. The provisions last 6 days, and 26 men survive. 

JSr. 14. The first term of a geometnc^ Y'^o^fe^i\wN.\^\>*^^ 
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ratio 2, and the number of terms 13. What is the last term 
and the sum of the terms ? 

Arts. The last term is 4096, and the sum of the terms 
8191. 

Ex, 15. The first term of a geometrical progression is 7, the 
ratio 3, and the number of terms 11. What is the last term 
and the sum of the terms ? 

Ans. The last term is 413,343, and the sum of the terms 
620,011. 

Ex. 16. The sum of the terms of a geometrical progression 
is 411,771, the ratio 7, and the number of terms 7. Required 
the first and last terms. 

Ans, First term 3, and last term 352,947. 

Ex. 17. Between 1 and ^ it is required to interpolate 11 
terms forming a contmued geometrical progression. What are 
the terms ? * 

Ans. 0.9430, 0.8909, 0.8409, 0.7937, 0.7492, 0.7071, 0.6674, 
0.6300, 0.5946, 0.5612, 0.5297. 

Ex. 18. What will $1200 amount to in 36 years at 4 per 
cent, compound interest ? 

Ans. $4924.70. 

Ex. 19. A farmer sowed a peck of wheat, and used the whole 
crop for seed the following year ; the produce of the second 
year he used for seed the third year, and so on. If in the 10th 
year he sowed 1,048,576 pecks, by how many times must the 
seed have increased each harvest, supposing the increase to 
have been always the same ? 

Ans. Four times. 

Ex. 20. There are three numbers in geometrical progression, 
the difference of whose differences is six, and their sum is forty- 
two. Required the numbers. 

Ans. 6, 12, and 24. 

Ex. 21. There are three numbers in geometrical progression, 
the greatest of which exceeds the least by 24 ; and the differ- 
ence of the squares of the greatest and the least is to the sum 
of the squares of all the three numbers as 5 : 7. What are the 
numbers 1 

Am , %, \^^ ^wd aa. 
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Ex, 22. There are three numbers in geometrical progression 
whose continued product is 216, and the sum of their cubes is 
1971. Required the numbers. 

Ans. 3, 6, and 12. 

Ex. 23. There are four numbers in geometrical progression 
whose sum is 350 ; and the difference between the extremes is 
to the difference of the means as 37 : 12. What are the num- 
bers? 

Ans. 54, 72, 96, 128. 

Ex, 24. There are three numbers in harmonical progression ; 
the sum of the first and third is 18, and the product of the three 
numbers is 576. Required the numbers. 

Ans. 12, 8, and 6. 

Ex, 25. There are three numbers in harmonical progression^ 
the difference of whose differences is 2, and four times the 
product of the first and third is 960. Required the numbers. 

Ans, 20, 15, 12. 

Hints for the Solution of some of the preceding Problems, 
Page 141, Prob. 13. Suppose - part is drawn each time, 

X 

256 =— — '■ remains after the first draught. 

XX - 

Similarly, ^--^ — — remains after the second draught, and 

so on. 
Hence. H^F1)^=81. 

X* 

Prob. 14, Page 142, is solved in a similar manner. 

Page 349, Ex, 19. Put z^=^/x-\-'\/y. Then, from Eq. 1, 
2=^/^, that is, Va?+-v/y=5. Next put Va7=|-4-v, and \/y 
z=^—v. Substituting these values in Eq. 2, we find v^=iy or 

Page 350, Ex. 28. Multiply Eq. 1 by x+y, and we have 

(^+y)*-f(a?+y)'=30(a?+y). 
Add to each member 9(a?+yf +25, and the square root of 
each member of the equation may "be e^U^cX^. 
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Page 360, Ex. 29. Divide Eq. 1 by a?y, and Eq. 2 by x^y^y and 
we have 

X +y +i +i = 18. 
^ a? y 

^+y'+^+p=208. 

Put a?+-=:2:, and yH — =t;. 
X y 

Then z+t; = 18, and zHv*=»212. 

Whence 2:= 14 or 4, and t;=:4 or 14 ; and hence x and y are 

easily found. 

Pag-e 353, Proh. 20. Suppose A would have performed the 
work in x days, and B in y days. 

A labors -^ days, and performs ^ part of the work. 
B performs 1-^^= — — -^ part of the work. 

njX oX 

— - — 2 xy= time B labored. 

ox 
o^ ^ +-J^=whole time consumed. 

— I — =part both did in one dav:=:^^i^. 
^ y ocy 

-^-=the days of work if both labored together. 

a?+y"^ 3a? "^ 3 * 

Also, 1x^4 of ?^. 
X x+y 2 3a? 

Page 355, Ea?. 12. Put a? = days the voyage was expected 
to last. 

a?+21=days the voyage lasted. 

a?+21— 30=a?— 9=the days after 30. 
On the 31st day the number of men was 172, etc. 

Last tierm = 172— 3(a?-^ 10). 

Sum of series=(344-3(a?-^10))x^^. 

Then (344'-3x+^of^=iYth[x'^%^\ 
Whence, a?= 58. Also, x -V^l =^^ ^^^^ "^^ -^o1^^\m^<^. 
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Page 355, Ex, 13. Put a?=number of men at first. 

a?— 42= number expected at end of 8 days. 

— - — x8=8a?— 168=number of days' provisions. 

ar-30 



x6=6a?— ^0= days' provisions exhausted at end of 

6th day. 

2a?— 78 =366= the remainder. 

Whence, a:=222. 

222— 136 =86= number of men after the sally. 

Put y =number of days the provisions lasted afterward. 

172-1%-!) gg^ 

2 ^ 

16* 



THE END. 
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The Publishers of the course of Mathematics by Professor Loomis invite the attention of pro* 
fessors in Colleges and teachers generally to an examination of these works. They are the 
fmits of a long series of years devoted to collegiate instruction, and it is believed that they pos- 
sess in an eminent degree the qualities of simplicity, conciseness, and lucid arrangranent, and 
are adapted to the wants of students generally in our Colleges and Academies. 

The following are some of the institutions in which this Course of Mathematics has been 
adopted either wholly or in part : Dartmouth College, N. H. ; Williams College, Mass. ; Am- 
herst College, Mass. ; Yale College, Conn. ; Trinity College, Conn. ; Wesleyan University, 
Conn. ; Hamilton College, N. Y. ; New York University, N. Y. ; Hobart Free College, N. Y. ; 
Dickinson College, Penn. ; Jefferson CoUege, Penn. ; Lafayette College, Penn. ; Alleghany 
College, Penn. ; St. James* CoUege, Md. ; Emory and Henry College, Va. ; Bethany Colle/t, 
Va.; South Carolina College, S. C. ; La Grange College, Al. ; Transylvania University, 
Ky. ; Cvmbcrland College, Ky. ; Western Reserve College, Ohio; Marietta College, Ohio ; Ob- 
erlin College, Ohio ; Indiana Aslmry University, la. ; Illinois College, III. ; Shvrtleff College, 
III. ; M^Kendree College, III. ; Missouri University, Mo. ; Beloit CoUege, Wis.; besides num- 
erous Academies and Iligh Schools in all parts of the United States. 

Prof Loomis* text-books are distinguished by simplicity, neatness, and accuracy ; and are 
remarkably well adapted for recitation in schools and colleges. I am satisfied no books in use 
either in America or England are so weU adapted to the circumstances and wants of American 
teachers and pupils. — W. C. Labbabee, late Professor of Mathematics, Indiana Asbury Uni' 
versity. 

Prof. Loomis' text-books in Mathematics are models of neatness, precision, and practical 
adaptation to the wants of the students. — Methodist Quarterly Review. 

Loomis' Elements of Algebra. 

Designed for Beginners. 12mo, p. 260, Sheep extra, 621 cents. Fifth 
Edition. 

This volume is intended for the use of students who have just completed the study of Arith- 
metic. It is believed tliat it will be found sufficiently clear and simple to be adapted to the 
wants of a large class of students in our common schools. It explains the method of solving 
equations of the first degree, with one, two, or more unknown quantities ; the principles of in- 
volution and evolution ; the solution of equations of the second degree ; the principles of ratio 
and proportion ; with arithmetical and geometrical progression. Every principle is illustrated 
by a copious collection of examples, and a variety of miscellaneous problems will \m found at 
the close of the book. 

The fdlowing are a few of the notices of this work which have been received b^ the pub' 
lishers: 

I have used Loomis' Elements of Algebra in my school for the last six months, and havs 
found it fitted in a high degree to give the pupil a clear and sufficiently comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the elements of the science. I believe teachers of Academies and High Schools will 
find it all that they can desire as a text-book on this branch of Mathematics. — Prof. Alonzo 
Gbat, A.m., Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 

I am so much pleased with Loomis' Elements of Algebra that I have introduced it as a text- 
book in the Institution under my care.— Rev. Gobham D. Abbott, SpingUr Institute, N. Y. 

Loomis' Elements of Algebra is worthy of adoption in our Academies, and will be found to 
be an excellent text-book. The definitions and rules are expressed in simple and accurate lan- 
guage ; the collection of examples subjoined to each rule is sufficiently copious ; and as a book 
tor beginners it is admirably adapted to make the learner thoroughly acquainted with the first 
principles of this important branch of science.— D. Macaulat, Principal of the Polytechnic 
School, New Orleans. 

Loomis' Algebras form an excellent progressive course for the young student. The " Ele- 
ments could be put with advantage Into the hands of every child who has mastered the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic, and is admirably adapted for the use of common schools. The explana- 
tions and simplifications of the author are extremely lucid and comprehensive.— i^T. Y. Observer. 

I am very highly pleased with Loomis' .series of Mathematical text-books. The gentleman 
who has charge of the mathematical department in this Institution says that I can h^n^ly speak 
too favorably of its merits. We shall adopt it forthwith.— Chables F. Desms, President qf 
Greensboro Female College, N. Y. 
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The fovorable impressions made on my mind by a perosal of Loomis' Mathematics have been 
(UJy realized by my experience in the use of them in the recitation-room. — Joshua O. Col- 
burn, Principal 0/ Lancaster Academy, Penn. 

I have careflilly examined Loomis' Elements of Algebra, and cheerfully recomoMntid it on ac- 
count of its superior arrangement, and clear and fail explanations. — Solomon Jsnneb, Princi' 
pal of N. Y. Commercial School. 

Loomis' Elements of Algebra is prepared with the care and judgment that charaeteriM all 
the elementary works published by the same author. — Methodist Qtuarterly Rtvitw. 

Loomis' Treatise on Algebra. 

8vo, p. 834, Sheep extra, |1 00. Twelfth Edition. 

I have careAiUy examined the work of Prof. Loomis on Algebra, and am much pleased with it. 
The arrangement is sufficiently scientific, yet the order of the topics is obviously, and, I think, 
judiciously made with refbrence to the development of the powers of the pupil. The most rig- 
orous modes of reasoning are designedly avoided in the earlier portions of the work, and de- 
ferred till the student is better fitted to appreciate them. All the principles are, however, estab- 
lished with sufficient rigor to give satisfaction. Much care seems to have been taken, by gen- 
eralizing particular examples and other means, to develop the faculty, and induce tlie habit of 
generalizing, a point wtiich, I ttiink, has not received sufficient attention hitherto. On the 
whole, therefore, I think this work better suited for the purooses of a text-book than any other 
I have seen. — Augustus W. Smith, LL.D., Prof essor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the 
WesUyan University. 

Prof. Loomis' Treatise on Algebra is an excellent elementary work. It is sufficiently ex- 
tensive for ordinary purposes, and is characterized throughout by a happy combination of brev- 
ity and clearness. — A. Caswell, D.D., Professor of Mathematics and Nat. Philosophy m 
Brown University. 

I have examined Prof. Loomis' Treatise on Algebra, and am highly pleased with it. For 
conciseness and clearness of statement, and for its lucid explanation of elementary prineiidefl, it 
is decidedly superior to any work with which I am acquainted. I hope it will be extensively 
used in all our public institutions. — Alonzo Gbay, A.M., Professor m Brooklyn FemaU 
Academy. 

I have examined Prof. Loomis' Algebra careftdly and with much interest, and am bo perfbetly 
satisfied with it, that I shall introduce it to my classes as soon as possible. It is just the 
work which I have been for a long time in search of. I am particularly delighted with the 
mode of treating the subject of logarithms, and, indeed, with the clearness of the investigations 
generally throughout the work. — £. Otis TL^vuxi.hf Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in the Centred High School of Philadelphia. 

I f\illy concur with Prof. Kendall in his opinion of Loomis' Algebra. — Seabs C. Walkss, 
late of the United States Coast Survey. 

Prof. Loomis' work on Algebra is exceedingly well adapted for the purposes of instruetlon. 
He has avoided the difficulties which result fh>m too great conciseness, and aiming at the ut- 
most rigor of demonstration ; and, at the same time, has furnished in his book a good and suf- 
ficient preparation for the subsequent parts of the mathematical course. I do not know of a 
treatise which, all things considered, keeps both these objects so steadily in view. — I. Wabo 
Andrews, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Marietta College. 

1 have carefully examined rrof. Loomis' Algebra, and think it better adapted fbr a text-book 
for college students than any other I have seen. — C, Gill, late Professor of Mathematics in St. 
PauVs College. 

Prof Loomis seems very happily to have observed the proper medium between exuberanee 
of explanation and demonstration on the one hand, which leaves little or nothing ibr the student 
himself to do, and a repulsive conciseness on the other, which discourages him, and gives him 
a disrelish for this portion of study. I have adopted it as a text-l)ook in the Cornelius Insti- 
tute, believing it to be better suited to youth who are preparing for college than any other treat- 
ise on Algebra with which I am acquainted. — John J. Oweit, D.D., Prqfessor m the N. Y. 
Free Academy. 

Prof Loomis' Algebra is peculiarly well accommodated to the wants of students in academief 
and colleges. The materials are well selected and well arranged ; the rules and principleB an 
stated with clearness and precision, and accompanied with satisfactory proofb, illustrations, 
and examples.— A. D. Stanley, late Professor of Mathematics in Yale College. 

A text-book like this of Prof. Loomis was much needed, and the desideratum is so well sup- 
plied, that I think it can not fhil to commend itself at once to the fhvorable regard of those who 
are looking for the best work for college classes. I consider it decidedly the best work for col- 
lege instruction that I am acquainted with on the subject, and it has been adopted as a text-bodli 
in our college by unanimous consent of the faculty. Prof. Loomis has been very happy in sim- 
plifying the more difficult parts of the subject, especially on the theory of equations and on log- 
arithms.— James NooHBY, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Nat, Philosophy in Western 
Reserve College, 
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After a thorough examination of Prof. Loomis' work on Algebi-a, I have adopted it as a 
text-book in this institution. — Mabcus Catlin, A.M., late Professor of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy in Hamilton College. 

Prof. Loomis' work is well calculated to impart a clear and correct knowledge of the princi- 
ples of Algebra. The rules are concise, yet sufficiently comprehensive, containing in few words 
all that is necessary, and nothing more ; the absence of which quality mors many a scientific 
treatise. The collection of problems is peculiarly rich, adapted to impress the most important 
principles upon the youthAil mind, and the student is led gradually and intelligently into the 
more interesting and higher departments of the science. — John Brocklesby, A.M., Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in TYinity College. 

I am much pleased with Prof. Loomis* Algebra. I think he has accomplished very happily 
the object he had in view, and has prepared a work remarkably well adapted for the use of col-> 
lege students. — E. S. Snell, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Am- 
h^st College. 

I am much pleased with Prof. Loomis* Algebra. The arrangement of the subject is, I think, 
an admirable one. The best proof I can give of the estimation in which I bold it is, that I have 
taught it to several succecraive classes in this College. — John Tatlock, A.M., Professor of 
Matkemaiies in WiUiams College. 

I have examined Prof. Loomis' Algebra with great attention, and am so well pleased with its 
arrangement and execution throughout, that I have adopted it as a text-book in this institu- 
tion. — Thomas E. Sudlbr, A. M.^ Professor of Mathematics in Dickinson College. 

Prof. Loomis has here aimed at exhibiting the first principles of Algebra in a form which, while 
level with the capacity of ordinary students and the present state of the science, is fitted to elicit 
that degree of effort which educational purposes require. Throughout the work, whenever it 
can be done with advantage, the practice is followed of generalizing particular examples, or of 
extending a question proposed relative to & particular quantity, to the class of quantities to which 
it belongs ; a practice of obvious utility, as accustoming the student to pass from the particular 
to the general, and as fitted to impress a main distinction between the literal and numeral calcu- 
lus. The general doctrine of Equations is expounded with clearness, and, we may add, with 
ind^endence. The author has developed this subject in an order of his own. -Theorems which 
find a iriace in other treatises are omitted, and what sometimes appears in a generic form, or in 
that of a corollary, becomes specific, or assumes the place of a primary proposition. We ven- 
ture to say that there will be but one opinion respecting the general character of the exposition. 
—American Journal of Science and Arts. 

I regard Prof. Loomis' Algebra as altogether worthy of the high reputation its author deserv- 
edly enjoys. It possesses those qualities which are chiefly requisite in a college text-book. Its 
statements are clear and definite ; the more important principles are made so prominent as to 
arrest the pupil's attention ; and it conducts the pupil by a sure and easy path to those habits of 

fenera/tzotum which the teacher of Algebra has so much difficulty in imparting to his pupils. — 
DLIAN M. Stubtevant,LL.D., President of Illinois College. 

The arrangement of Prof. Loomis' Algebra is good ; the doctrine of Equations is clearly pre- 
sented, and the principle of generalization is ably developed in a manner well calculated to im- 
prove the youthAil mind. — W. P. Albich, Prof essor of Mathematics in Washington College, Pa, 

Prof. Loomis' Algebra is admirably got up. It is clear and simple in arrangement, and just 
the work for the class of learners for whom the author prepared it. The introduction of Hom- 
er's admirable method for finding incommensurable root^, and the section on Logarithms, ren- 
der it superior to any text-book on this subject with which I am acquainted. — Pres. Collins, 
Emory and Henry College, Virginia. 

We feel bound to express our conviction that this is a decidedly better text-book, especially 
for those not already fiur advanced in the study, than any other we have seen, li is carefully 
and lucidly arranged, and admirably enunciated and explained. — Teachers^ Journal. 

The present work is the fhiit of long experience in teaching and diligent investigation of th? 
science. The author has sought to avoid unnecessary prolixity on the one hand, and undue 
brevity on the other, and with the observance of tills happy medium he has embodied all the 
latest improvements. — Methodist Quarterly Review. 

Loomis' Geometry and Conic Sections. 

8vo, p. 226, Sheep extra, 75 cents. Eighth Edition. 

Every page of this book bears marks of careflil preparation. Only those propositions are se- 
lected which are most important in themselves, or which are indispensable in the demonstration 
of others. The propositions are all enunciated >vith studied precision and brevity. The demon' 
strations are complete without being encumbered with verbiage ; and, unlike many works wo 
could mention, the diagrams are go(kl representations of the objects intended. We believe this 
book will take its place among the best elementary worlds which our country has produced. — 
American Review. 

The enunciations in Prof. Loomis' Geometry are concise and clear, and the processes neither 
too brief nor too diffuse. The part treating of solid geometry is undoubtedly superior, in clear- 
nsss and arrangement, to any other elementary treatise among us. — y^o York Evangelist. 
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Prof. Loomis' Geometry is characterized by the same neatness and elegance which were exhib* 
Ited in hia Algebra. Wliile the logical form of argumentation peculiar to Playfair's Euclid is pre* 
served, more completeness and symmetry is secured by additions in solid and spherical geome- 
try, and by a different arrangement of t)ie propositions. It will be a favorite with those who 
admire the chaste forms of argumentation of the old school ; and it is a question whether these 
are not the best for the purposes of mental discipline. — Northern Christian Advocate. 

As a text-book for instruction, this work possesses advantages snperior, in some respeets, to 
any other work on the subject in our language. The arrangement is good, and the selection of 
|»ropositions so judiciously made, as to comprise what is most valuable for the purposes of the 
student, both for intellectual culture and for a knowledge of geometry. Prof. Looxnis has in- 
troduced some valuable improvements, especially that of computing the area of a circle in a very 
simple and easy manner, and that of shading the diagrams in solid geometry, which will great- 
ly aid the student in forming his conceptions of solid angles and the positions of planes. — ^jImes 
NooNEY, A.M., Prof essor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Western Reserve College. 

Prof. Loomis has admirably harmonized the logical system of the Gjreek geometer with the 
more rapid processes of modern mathematicians. — New York Observer. 

Having been requested, by a resolution of our Board of Trustees, to repoil such a eourse of 
mathematical studies as I may deem best suited to our circumstances. I have selected Loomis' 
Geometry and Conic Sections as a part of the course. — Matthew J. Williams, Professor of 
Mathematics in South Carolina College. 

Prof. Loomis has made Legendre's Geometry for more Euclidian^ and therefore more valua- 
ble. Some of his demonstrations aru decided improvements on those of Legendre. — Professor 
C. Dewet, Rochester University. 

This book is for in advance of Play fair's Euclid. It can not foil to come into general use. — 
Albany Atlas. 

I consider Loomis' Geometry and Trigonometry the best works that I have ever seen on any 
branch of elementary mathematics. — James B. Dodd, A. M.j Professor of Mathematics y Tran- 
sylvania University. 

Having used Loomis' Elements of Geometry for several years, careMly examined it, and com- 
pared it with Euclid and Legendre, I have found it preferable to either. Teachers will find the 
work an excellent text-book, suited to give a clear view of the beautiful science of which it 
treats. — Alonzo Gray, A.M., Professor of Mathematics^ Brooklyn Female Academy. 

These books are terse in style, clear in method, easy of comprehension, and perfectly IVee 
flrom that useless verbiage with which it is too much the fashion to load school-books under 
pretense of explanation. — ScotVs Weekly Paper ^ Canada. 

Prof. Loomis is doing a valuable service to the cause of mathematical science by the course 
of tuxt-books he is preparing. His writings in other departments of science are characterized 
by a remarkable clearness fn the manner in which he exhibits truth, and his treatises on Al- 
gebra and Geometry bear evident marks of having emanated iVom the same mind. — ^James H. 
Coffin, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in Lafayette College. 

Prof. Loomis has made many improvements in Legendre's Geometry, retaining all the merits 
of that author without the defects. I have adopted his work as a text-book in this college. — 
Thomas E. Sudler, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in Dickinson College. 

Loomis' Algebra and Geometnr haye been in use here for some time, and arc well liked. — 
OnEN Root, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in Hamilton College* 
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8vo, p. 320, Sheep extra, $1 60. Sixth Edition. 

This work contains an exposition of the nature and properties of Logarithms ; the principles 
of Plane Trigonometry ; the Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids ; the principles of Land Sur- 
veying, with a AiIl description of the instruments employed ; the Elements of Navigation, and 
of Spherical Trigonometry. The Tables furnish the Logarithms of Numbers to 10,000, with 
the proportional parts for a fifth figure in the natural number ; logarithmic Sines and Tangenta 
for every ten Seconds of the Quadrant, with the proportional parts to single seconds ; natural 
Sines and Tangents for every Minute of the Quadrant ; a Traverse Table ; a Table of Merid- 
ional Parts, &c. 

The following are a few of the notices of this work which have been received by the pub- 
lishers : 

Loomis' Trigonometry is well adapted to give the student that distinct knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the science so important in the further prosecution of the study of mathematics. The 
description and representation of the instruments used in surveying, leveling. &c., arc snfScient 
to prepare the student to make a practical application of the principles he has learned. Tho 
Tables are just the thing for college students.— John Tatlock, A.M., Professor ofMathemat- 
909 in Williams Collegs. 
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Prof. Loomis has done up the work admirably. The brevity and clearness which character- 
ize this exceUent system of mathematical reasoning are the ne plus ultra for snch a worlc. His 
Trigonometry will meet with the approval already accorded to liis Algebra and Geometry. — Pro- 
fessor C. Dbwbt, Rochester UnwersUy. 

Loomis' Trigondmetry is sufficiently extensive for collegiate purposes, and is every where 
dear and simple in its statements without being redundant. The learner will hero find what 
he really neBOA without being distracted by wliat is superfluous or irrelevant. — ^A. Caswell, 
D.D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Brown University. 

Loomis' Tables are vastly better than those in common use. The extension of the sines and 
tangents to ten seconds is a great improvement. The tables of natural sines are indispensable 
to a good understanding of Trigonometry ; and the natural tangents are exceedingly convenient 
in analytical geometry. — I. Ward Andbews, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Marietta College. 

Loomis' Trigonometry and Tables arc a great acquisition to mathematical schools. I know 
of no work in which the principles of Trigonometry are so well condensed and so admirably 
adapted to the course of instruction in the mathematical schools of our country. I have adopted 
it as a text-book for instruction in this college. — ^Thomas E. Sudlsb, A.M., Professor of Math- 
ematics m Dickinson College. 

Loomis' Trigonometry and Tables are both excellent works, and I shall recommend them at 
every opportunity wliich offers. — ^James CvRhEYy Professor in Georgetovm College. 

I am so much pleased with Prof. Loomis' Trigonometry that I have adopted it as a text-book 
in tliis college. — John Brocklesbt, A.M., Professor of Mathematics m Trinity College. 

In this work the principles of Trigonometry and its applications are discussed with the same 
clearness that characterizes the previous volumes. The portion appropriated to Mensuration, 
Surveying, &c., will especially commend itself to teachers, by the judgment exhibited in the ex- 
tent to which they are carried, and the practically useful character of the matter introduced. 
What I have particularly admired in this, as well as the previous volumes, is the constant rec- 
ognition of the difficulties, present and prospective, which are likely to embarrass the learner, 
and the skill and tact with which they are removed. The Logarithmic Tables will be found 
unsurpassed in practical convenience by any others of the same extent. — Augustus W. Smith, 
IAa.'D.^ Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the Wesleyan University. 

Prof. Loomis' text-books in Mathematics are models of neatness, precision, and practical 
adaptation to the wants of students. — Methodist Quarterly Review, 

Loomis' Elements of Analytical Creometry, 

and of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 8vo, p. 278, Sheep extra, 
|1 50. Fifth Edition. 

This treatise constitutes the fourth volume of a course of Mathematics designed for colleges 
Widhigh schools. The first part treats of the application of Algebra to Geometry, the construc- 
tion of equations, the properties of a straight line, a circle, parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola ; the 
classification of Algebraic curves, and the more important transcendental curves. The second 
part treats of the diflTerentiation of algebraic functions, of Maclaurin's and Taylor's theorems, 
of maxima and minima, transcendental functions, theory of curves, and evolutes. The third 
part exhibits the method of obtaining the integrals of a great variety of differentials, and their 
application to the rectification and quadrature of curves, and the cubature of solids. All the 
principles are illustrated by an extensive collection of examples. The work was prepared to 
meet the wants of the mass of college students of average abilities. 

The following are a few of the notices of this work which have been received by the pub- 
lishers : 

I have examined Loomis' Analytical Geometry and Calculus with great satisfaction, and 
shall make it an indispensable part of our scientific course.— James B. Dodd, A.M.,Prq/c«*or 
of Mathematics in Transylvania University. 

Loomis' Analytical Geometry and Calculus is the best work on that subject foi a college 
course and mathematical schools. It contains all the important principles and doctrines of the 
calculus, simplified and illustrated by well-selected problems. — Thomas E. Sudler, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Dickinson College. 

Loomis' Calculus is better adapted to the capacities of young men than any book heretofore 
published on this subject. — A. P. Hooks, Professor of Mathematics in Bethany College. 

The Analytical Geometry is treated, amply enough for elementary instruction, in the short 
compass of 1 12 pages, so that nothing need be omitted, and the student can master his text-book 
as a whole. The Calculus is treated in like manner in 1 67 paces, and the opening chapter makes 
the nature of the art as clear as it can possibly be made. We recommend this work, without 
reserve or limitation, as the best text-book on the subject we have yet ^^en.— Methodist Qutar 
krUf Review. 
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Loomis' Analytical Geometry and Calonlus is prepared with the same careAil regard for the 
actual wants of the mathematical student, the same vigilant eye to the difficulties which arc 
most likely to beset him in his progress, that molded the previous volumes. The author has 
made a valuable contribution to the means of Mucation, and indirectly to the cause of science 
— not by the invention of new methods of research, but by opening the door to a larger number ; 
making, indeed, this apartment of the temple of knowledge accessible to all who wish to possess 
themselves of one of the most efficient instruments of investigation, or who are moved only by 
a desire to gratify a reasonable curiosity. In no part of a mathematical study was simplifica- 
tion, and clear, palpable illustration more urgently called fbr than in this, and in no American 
work has this object been more satisfactorily accomplished. — Augustus W. Smith, LL.D., 
Profe$8or of Mathematics and Astronomy in the Wesleyan University. 

I am well pleased virith Loomis' Analytical Geometry and Calculus, as it brings the subjects 
within the powers of the majority of our students, a thing certainly that very few authors on the 
Calculus try to do. — ^James Cubley, Professor of Mathematics in Georgetown College. 

Loomis' Calculus is to the purpose for colleges, and we shall use it. — Chester Dewet, Pro- 
fessor in Rochester University. 

No similar work is at the same time so concise and yet so comprehensive ; so well adapted 
for a college class, wherein every part can be taught in the time proscribed for this department. 
— ^J. TowLEB, A.M., Professor of Mathematics f Hobart Free College. 

Loomis' Becent Progress of Astronomy, 

Especially in the United States. 12mo, p. 258, Muslin, %\ 00. 

This volume is designed to exhibit in a popular form the most important astronomical dis- 
coveries of the past ten years. It treats particularly of the discovery of the planet Neptune, of 
the new asteroids, of the new satellite of Saturn, of the great comet of 1843, Bicla's comet, Miss 
Mitchcirs comet, &c. ; of the parallax of fixed stars, motion of the stars, resolution of nebuls, 
dec. ; the history of American observatories, determination of longitude by the electric telegraph, 
manufhcture of telescopes in the United States, &c. 

The 'allowing are a few of the notices of this work which have been received : 

Loomis' " Recent Progress of Astronomy" has afforded me great interest, for it is admirably 
done. As a work to be read by a multitude of our intelligent people who are not adepts in as- 
tronomy, it haa no competitor. It supplies a desideratum that was strongly felt, and must 
gratify numbers who are interested in the progress of astronomy in.our own country. — Cues- 
TEB Dewey, Professor in Rochester University. 

In the " Recent Progress of Astronomy" we have the model of a class of works which we 
deem of great importance to the popular diffusion of scientific knowledge. Without sacrificing 
any thing of mathematical exactness, conceding no claim of the most rigid investigation for the 
sake of immeduite effect, and employing no trickery of method or style to attract attention, it is 
strictly a popular treatise, presenting the results of protracted and extensive research in lan- 
ITuage of transparent simplicity, and placing the difficult topics which it discusses in a light which 
Lvakes them comprehensible by the generality of intelligent readers. The author writes from 
tliat fullness of knowledge which enables him to make a compact and lucid statement of the 
pcint under consideration. Professor Loomis is eminently happy in seizing on the most essen- 
tia\ points, and unfolding them with a clearness and precision which make his work no less 
readable than it is instructive. — New York Tribune. 

ITie " Recent Progress of Astronomy" is a work which very fVilly and exactly meets the wants 
of educated men. It gives fUll and clear views of various subjects connected with astronomy, 
aboit^ which many who have received an elevated education entertain only obscure and unsatis 
factory notions. The chapter relating to the progress of astronomy in the United States is pe- 
culimdy interesting. The public are under great obligations to Professor Loomis for giving in 
BO attractive a form the results of the labors of men of science. — New York Observer. 

The " Progress of Astronomy" is written with great clearness, and can not fail to be read by 
all 8tu\lcnts of this sablime science. — Evening Journal. 

Profe«8or Loomis could hardly have given to the people a more acceptable and usefttl work. 
This book is designed for the public, and may be read with profit by those who have never stud- 
ied the simple elements of the acience.^Watchman and Reflector. 

This it la beautifully printed and illustrated volume, detailing and explaining in cleur and in- 
telligible Terms the recent discoveries and advances in this noble science. The volume is well 
adapted to the general reader, as the use of technicaJities has been avoided as far as was con- 
sistent with accuracy.— Saroni'ff Musical Times. 

A very attractive book, and one which can not be read without profit. — Springfield Republican. 

The namttives which this work contains of the many important discovries in the field of as- 
tronomical labor, are of the most interesting character. They are wri'.en in a pleasing style, 
and are in a great degree fVee fVom the dry details of complex calculations which the uninitiat- 
ed would faa to understand. — Boston Daily Journal. 

The design of this book is most happily carried out. The unlearned reader can have little 
difficulty in following its luminous expositions ; and the interest of tbe subject is so great that 
few who begin the perusal of the book will fail to finish it. — Methodist Qwarterly Review. 
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